




















In March 
Many Important Features! 


[NX the March issue many good things are in 
store for each reader, Maxwell Droke con- 
tributes an important article for prospective 
home builders entitled, “Before You Buy or 
Build.” Other phases of home building com- 
prehensively treated include an account by Helen 
Head Simons of her own experiences in using 
wallboard, and Ethel R. Peyser discusses the 
entire subject of insulation in building. Miss 
Peyser’s articles, by the way, are teeming with 
suggestiveness for all homemakers and thous- 
ands of our readers confess their indebtedness 
to her series on home equipment. Collier Steven- 
son’s regular house planning article appears in 
March with two houses for your approval. 


'ARDENERS are going to find a wealth of 
material in the March issue that will keep 
them as busy as this February number does. Spe- 


cial emphasis is laid on vegetable gardening and’ 


backyard fruit culture, altho there is plenty of 


attention paid to the flower enthusiasts, too. ~ 


Among the gardening articles you'll find the 
following: “Spraying the Garden,” by C. T. 
Gregory; “Better Garden Onions,” by Sheridan 
R. Jones; “Asparagus for the Small Garden,” 
by Jean L. Phillips ; “A Garden of Fine Flowers” 
(herbs), by May Belle Brooks; “Pop Corn for 
Your Garden,” by C. E. Baker; “Double Row 
System for V egetables,” by Ross -H. Gast; “A 

arden Diary,” by Josephine W ylie; “Give, the 
Shrubs a C. e,” by Prof. Franz A. : Aust; 
“Petunias,” by Jean L. Phillips; “Growing 
Celery Plants, C. A. Hartley; “Making a 
Start With Bees, by Frank C. Pellett; “Pests 
of a House Plant’s Life,” by Hazel Hankinson; 
“Swiss Chard,” by T. H. Bomar; “Irish Pota- 
toes in the .Home Garden,” by: Sheridan R. 
Jones; “Pruning Fruit Trees and Shrubs,” by 
Hope Layton; “Garden Peas,” by Alvara P. 
Williams; “Roses in the Little Garden,” by 
Caroline Bradley; “A Border of Blue and Gold; 
by Elizabeth Lord, and others. 


THE usual departments. will appear, including 

house plan, landscaping and interior decorating 
sections, D. W. Coolidge’s interesting visits on 
plants and shrubs, backyard fruit experiences, 
garden reminders, Cook’s Round Table, Among 
Ourselves..and Along the Garden. Path.-.. The 
visit to the Homes of Famous Americans for 
March will be the home ‘of General Anthony 
Wayne, “Waynesborough:” You'll. find- some 
new sidelights on this sterling old patriot. 


Subscription, 60 cents a year; Canada and f 
aiateaiaeianaeeeaeemmaeneateel a. ntered as secend clase matter at Des 
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A Dream Come To Pass , 
“This was in my prayers; a piece of ground not over 


Where Loveliness Dwells large; with a garden, and near to the house a stream of 
constant water; and besides these some little quantity of 


woodland.”’ 


—Horace 
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When You Plan Your Castle In Spain 


HAZEL T. BECKER 


INTER evenings are a 

favorite time for home- 

planning, in anticipa- 
tion of the first spring thaw, 
when again the sound of the 
carpenter’s hammer will be heard in the Jand. Castles in Spain 
begin to take on the more tangible phase of little rectangles on 
squared paper, and files of magazines and clippings are again 
brought out to be pored over, while the ideas they embody are 
either adapted to the embryo home or reluctantly rejected. 

In this enthralling and sometimes rather puzzling task of 
changing our air castles from the “stuff that dreams are made 
of” to practical form, the ideas of those who have traveled the 
same road cannot fail to interest and help us. 

So we are presenting here the ideal American small home, as 
“averaged” from some six thousand plans recently submitted 
in a contest. Test your plan by this. You will get some new 
ideas for making it comfortable and attractive, and you will 
build a home that will be more universally liked... The more 
pas like your house, the greater your pride in it will be; and, 

sides, it will be easier to sell or rent it, should the occasion 
ever arise. (And right here let it be said that whether we ever 
expect to sell or rent, we will make a great mistake if we do not 


Six Thousand Home-Planners Were 
Consulted For These Suggestions 


build a salable, rentable house.) 

Straw votes are always in- 
teresting. Usually an “aver- 
age” of a great many opinions 
is pretty close to a funda- 
mentally sound basis, even in homebuilding, which has such 
universal appeal and fascination, such romantic allure, and 
such very practical problems! 

No attempt was made to find the average exterior, if indeed 
such a thing would be possible. For construction material, 
frame had most adherents, with stucco a rather close second, 
and brick third. These selections coincide exactly with the 
order of the first cost of these materials. However, home- 
builders must not overlook the fact that the cost of building 
is not entirely the first cost of materials. Not only must we 
take into consideration the cost of putting the material into 
the building, but also its upkeep vol repairs during the life of 
the house. These two factors help us to distinguish the econo- 
mical from the merely cheap. It may be noted here, too, that 
every day we are becoming more familiar with new buildi 
materials, and new uses of old materials, which bid fair to ad 
interest and charm to the small house of tomorrow. 

In the arrangement of rooms, many individual conditions 


The two-story house is more economical to build than the bungalow or story-and-a-half house, 


being not so wasteful of material or labor. 


Better Homes and Gardens, February, 1925 


Brick is a favored construction material just now. 
Floor plans on next page 
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Good-sized rooms appeal to every homebuilder. There ‘s a wealth of closets and built-in 
conveniences in this admirable plan 


have to be taken into consideration. There is the size of the 
lot—and lots simply will not stretch or condense! There is 
the number of rooms your family requires, and the size they 
would like them to be; there is the amount of money that can 
ibly be spent—and endless other things. A one-floor 
ouse was chosen by almost twice as many of the contestants 
as selected any other kind, with the general explanation that 
the one-story house doesaway with stair-climbing for the woman 
who does her own housework. The housewife today has various 
interests outside her home, for which both time and strength 
must be left; she aims to be mistress of the house, not a slave 
to it. And so she often votes for the one-story house, in the 
face of the fact that two-story ones are admittedly more 
economical to build. 

Two-story houses are second in popularity. They can be 
built on smaller lots, and the room space afforded is large in 
proportion to the cost of foundation and roof. Surprisingly, 
the story-and-a-half or “semi-bungalow,”’ fell into last place, 
because in actual practice it has been found proportionately 
expensive to build. 

Small houses were stressed. Six-room ones were most 
popular, with five-room second, and seven-room third. Other 
sizes are very much less in demand. There are those, too, who 
plan an “elastic” house, which has at first only the really 
necessary rooms and features, but which is so planned that 
from time to time other rooms may be added with minimum 
expenditure and waste. As a matter of fact, few modern 
American families are so large or so eccentric that they cannot 
make a comfortable, attractive home in five to seven rooms 
that are properly planned and then conveniently arranged. 

The great popularity 
of the pipeless furnace 
increases the tendency 
to make the house very 
compact, for with this 
heating system it is 
necessary to use special 
care in the location of 
rooms, as well as par- 
titions, girders, and so 
on, in order not to in- 
terfere with the effi- 
ciency of the furnace. 
(In many one - floor 
homes intended for use 
in the South, a heater 
installed on the ground 
floor is preferred, sav- 
ing the cost of a base- 
"Appere ly, all h 

ntly, ome- 
buile ers want all the 
rooms goodsized. Those 
of us who have lived in 
crowded apartments or 
makeshift houses built 
to sell only, appreciate 
to the full the restful- 
ness of sheer unclut- 
tered space. Where lack 
of funds or of space 
makes it impossible to 
have all the regulation 


The one-story house does away with stair-climbin 
her own housework. Frame construction still le 


and masonry are more prominently used than a few years ago. Floor plans 
on opposite page 





rooms in desirable sizes, the consensus of opinion is that one 
large room serving the purposes of two is much preferable to 
two small rooms. The living-dining room meets universal ap- 
proval for such cases, and many bedrooms disappear in favor of 
a bed-closet or bed-davenport in some other room which thus 
profits by the extra space. Is it not logical to dispense with the 
dining room, anyway? It is seldom in use more than two hours 
outofeachtwenty-four. Yetit involves the cost of building and 
upkeep, and heating and furnishing, and the labor of keeping it 
clean, just as much as the living room which is used all day long, 
and sometimes at night too. For simpler meals, the kitchen or 
the breakfast nook is entirely satisfactory, and at other times, 
one end of the living room can be used. ‘Some of the attractive 
new double-purpose furniture which is to be had now makes it 
rather a pleasure than a hardship to get along without a 
separate dining room. 

Almost every family, however, seems to insist upon a special 

lace for breakfast—that zero hour in human psychology! 
me of the more expensive houses had breakfast rooms, but 
most of the small ones either provided a sunny corner in a 
slightly enlarged kitchen, or a breakfast nook of the built-in 
type with one or two benches and a table, sometimes made to 
fold up when not in use. The advantage of the breakfast nook, 
of course, is that the built-in pieces, bought ready to install, 
are inexpensive, permanent, and require less space than a break- 
fast suite of furniture. An alcove may be used in a corner of 
the kitchen without partitions. In the dining-room-less house, 
the breakfast nook is planned to do duty for practically all meals. 

Bedrooms are much fewer in number in the modern house 
than in the hospitable, rambling houses of our grandparents’ 
time. Nowadays, only 
those actually needed 
are included, and pro- 
vision is e for 
= by means of 

ouble-duty rooms and 
double-purpose daven- 

orts or door-beds. 
is, too, is logical. 
Our homes are pri- 
marily for our own 
families. 

Every family wants 
the location of the 
bathroom such that it 
is accessible from bed- 
rooms and from the 
kitchen as well, and 
at the same time avoids 
long runs of pipe. 
Where one plumbin 
stack can be utili 
for. both kitchen and 
bath—and perhaps the 
laundry as well — a 
worthwhile saving is 
made. The location 
of the bathroom is 
more of a problem in 
the house which has 
bedrooms on the first 
floor and the second 
also. It means that the 


for the woman who does 
s in popularity, altho brick 
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The kitchen is the most carefully planned room in the modern house. It is fairly lined with 
built-in conveniences, and there is always a dining alcove, to save steps and time 


stair must be placed conveniently and inconspicuously. This 
accounts for the back-hall stair which features some plans. 
While convenient and desirable, it naturally sacrifices the 
decorative value of the stair, which can be used to such excellent 
advantage in the public part of the house. 

One of the surprises of our study of these plans was that the 
kitchen proved to be the most carefully studied part of the 
whole house. It was especially interesting to note that, never- 
theless all these thousands of carefully worked out kitchens 
were, after all, nearly standard in type. Who says women 
cannot agree? This ideal kitchen is worth a whole article all by 
itself one of these days, but it may be briefly summed up as 
follows: It is of medium size (100 to 150 sq. ft.). It is well 
ventilated and lighted by outside windows, arranged on two 
sides of the room if at all possible. Pleasant surroundings are 
recognized as of real help, so care is taken to arrange that the 
housewife can catch glimpses of an attractive outdoor scene 
while she works, and that the inside of the room is attractively 

inted and furnished. Grandmother took it for granted that 
1er kitchen should be at the back of the house, or in whichever 
location was least desirable; the modern homekeeper places 
her workrooms in a central, or even front position. It is fairly 
lined with built-in conveniences. 
There are stationary dressers for 
china and cooking ware. Work- 
tables, counter space and some- 


Six-room houses are most in demand. This bunga- 
low plan is especially well arranged. Exterior view 
on opposite page 


house in which convenient, space-saving built-in dressers fill 
the bill with fewer steps. 

Halls, like other rooms not in constant use, are reduced in 
size or very frankly left out entirely in the modern small home. 
Judging by the contest plans, an entrance hall.is a matter of 
locality. In colder sections of the country, an entrance hall or 
at least a vestibule justifies the cost of providing it. Of course 
we all admit the desirability of an entrance hall, but in milder 
climates, and where economy is a main consideration, it can be 
dispensed with. One hall however which was retained in practi- 
pe every instance was the passageway separating the bed- 
rooms and bath from the day-time portion of the house. Only 
occasionally was this halk left out, where it was necessary to 
economize heat or building expense. 

A “room” that seems to be wanted, even in the tiny cottage, 
is a sewing room, or at least some specially planned place for 
sewing machine. (Which, be it said, is no unimportant part of 
the economical housewife’s equipment.) It may be only a light 
corner of the kitchen or a bay in the upstairs hall; it may be an 
alcove in the bedroom, or a small room by itself. 

Among the most favored of the “extras” (if we may so 
designate parts of the ideal plan which are wanted when means 
permit, but are not actually in- 
sisted upon when funds are limited) 
are the play-room, a second bath or 
teilet, and a first-floor laundry. 
While the contest plans showed the 





times folding tables are provided. ra 
There is a broom closet, a clothes * 
chute,.a wall-cabinet ironing board, 
a sink (usually with two drain- 
boards and hot and cold water) 
and a refrigerator that can be filled 
from outside the house. Many 
plans called for a package receiver, 
and where feasible, a garbage in- 
cinerator. Space is allowed in the 
right places for many mechanical 
labor-savers, whether they are a 
present or only a hoped-for of 
the equipment. Care is taken to 
have sink, worktable and counters 
of the correct height for the woman 
who is to use them. Everything is 
arranged in such a way that the 
before-meal and after-meal tasks 
are “routed.” 

Comparatively few houses showed 
pantries at all; those that did were 
suburban homes, or the largest of 
the city houses. Indications are that the , 
house of the near future will be a no-pantry 

















laundry in the basement as a gen- 
eral rule, the accompanying ex- 
planations showed that most wom- 
en would prefer the labor-saving 
and convenient ground-floor laun- 
dry whenever conditions permitted. 
A good many people want some 
sort of an attached garage, too, 
d where building restrictions permit. 
2 In some localities insurance 
tions make very little effort to 
regulate attached garages, but 
many city fire ordinances are more 
strict and this has to be taken into 
consideration. If permitted, and 
the slope of the site is favorable, the 
basement garage is favored. 
Porches, that American institu- 
tion, seem to grow constantly in 
favor, almost at the expense of the 
main part of the house. We use 
our porches more than we used to 
do. In addition to the ever-present living porch, there 
are entrance stoops, sun porches, (Continued on page 44 



























HERE are few lovers 

of gardens who have 

not at some time or 
other wished -for a bit of 
wild garden; some place 
where ferns arch and Jack-in-the-pulpit stands up erect and 
sedate under his green striped awning. Often this wish for a 
little corner devoted to wildings comes when one is walking 
thru some delightful outdoor landscape where the flowers and 
shrubs are gay in their native habitat. Success does not always 
come to the garden enthusiast who starts out to make a home 
for the wildings for certain fundamental facts and needs are 
not recognized. 

If a person attempts to domesticate anything which has lived 
in a wild state thruout its life and which has a long group of 
ancestors which have lived in the same environment for many, 
many years he must have patience and do some studying. If 
the builder of the garden is willing to be patient and will give 
the wild garden a little thought instead of making it a catch-all 
for anything he may fancy, a spot happy with bright color or 
soothing in its deep-toned shadows will result. 

One of the most common mistakes in making a wild garden 
is attempting to put all kinds of wild flowers in one area. The 
builder of such a garden jumbles together every type of wild 
plant that attracts his attention. A good designer would not 
do this, of course, but very often wild gardens are built by the 
garden owner rather than being placed in the hands of a land- 
scape architect or other authority on plant materials. 

Disappointment is sure for the person who mixes yucca 
glauca, the bloodroot (sanguinaria canadensis), the wild sweet 
william (Phlox maculata), and cactus. They ‘will not live in 
harmony any more than ordinary pigeons and cats will thrive 
together. Plants live in certain colonies known to the botanist 
as ecological groupings. And the first question to answer in 
planning the wild garden is just what ecological group most 
appeals to you. 

¥uccas, the pentstemons, Gilia rubra, Indian paint brush, the 
sand lily (Leucocrinum montanum), cacti, many of the sedums, 
loco, both white and purple, gaillardia and Colorado delphinium 
will all live in the driest of situations. In fact, these hardy 
denizens of the near-desert will stand the driest slopes which 
can be found in the Middle West and no one need hesitate to 
plant a wild garden in a hot, dry sunny place if he secures these 
plant materials. 

Another group is represented by the shade lovers. Dicentra 
eucullaria (Dutchman’s breeches), all of the woodland violets, 
the wood lilies, the sego or Mariposa lily of the West, a number 
of the ferns and brakes and the lupines are of this group. They 
take a fairly moist situation in partial shade where the leaf 
mold is deep and friable and will there prosper. The 
scant soil which Yucca glauca demands will 
never serve these dwellers of the shade. 

Finally at the other end of the scale 
are the bog and water plants. Cat- 
tails, the arrow-head or crow’s 
foot, many of the iris, the 
pitcher plant, the native or- 
chids, and many others are 
in this group which demand 
a full supply of moisture 
and decomposed organic 
matter on which to feed. 

The first step in plan- 
ning the garden should 
be to study these group- 
ings in the open country. 
Find what plants will live 
together under similar 
conditions: Select the 
group which you find 
the most interesting to 
you and plan to have 
that in your wild garden. 
For unless your wild gar- 


Colorado columbine, a wild- 
ing which will respond val- 
iantly to proper treatment 
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Wild Flowers In Domestic Gardens 


ARTHUR HOWTHORNE CA RHA RT 
Member American Society of Landscape Architects 


Points On How to Select, Arrange and 
Transplant Wildings In Your Garden 












den has_ several parts, 
each with its own different 
conditions, only one group 
can be grown successfully, 

While stud ying the group- 
ings one can also study the conditions under which the plants 
live. If they thrive in gravelly soil then they must have 
this in the garden. If they demand shade and moisture they 
must have those conditions. It is well known that the 
rhododendrons will not grow in a limestone soil, but must 
have a sour leaf mold in which to stretch their roots. This 
is but one example. Every plant has preferences and one must 
meet them if success is going to follow the transfer of the 
wildings from their native habitat to the town garden. 

This point of making preparations to meet natuxal living 
conditions cannot be stressed too much. I have often seen 
columbines, blood roots or spring beauties planted in sunny, 
dry situations. The poor plants struggle to make a showing, 
but have little success. Then the people who have planted 
them in those unfriendly conditions declare they have no suc- 
cess with transplanting wild flowers. They deserve no success 
for they have not given their wild garden much thought. 

Duplicate the soil, site and moisture conditions in which the 
wild flowers you wish to transplant are found and you have 
written considerable insurance on their lives. Nature is some- 
what cumbersome in the manner in which she gardens as many 
seeds fall on unfriendly spots and countless young seedlings 
die. But when a plant is found thriving in its native heath one 
may be sure that this Dame of Outdoors has got the right 
plant in the right place and any attempt to modify the plant 
to meet new conditions will meet with certain failure. Fit the 
garden conditions to the plant you wish to grow. Do not 
think you can make the plants adapt themselves to conditions 
you may arbitrarily establish. 

There is very little preference between the ecological groups. 
The plants loving dry situations in full light are hardy, sturdy 
citizens taking the sun full in the face and standing up proudly 
under the fierce rays. The colors are brilliant as in the pent- 
stemons, gaillardias or delphiniums and the forms are varied 
enough to meet most needs. In the group which loves the 
shade there is equally good color, texture of leaf and habit of 
growth. The same is true of the bog plants, altho the latter 
are supposed to be more tender than the hardy sun-gazers. 
Perhaps this reputation is due to the fact that those who have 
lost plants which live in the moist places have not provided the 
necessary moisture. 

Rock gardens are generally wild gardens. There are some 
exotic plants found in them at times, but they can be made 
wholly of natives if one sets his hand to it. There are many 

of the native stone crops (sedums) which can be 
grown to advantage in such groupings, the 
smaller phlox species are other good 
members of the convocation of the 
rock pile and the yuccas are excel- 
lent spins ye herbaceous plants 

for such a site. 
With the first two steps care- 
fully taken, ess the 
ecological group selected 
pote the soil and site pre- 
to receive these 
plants the third step fol- 
It is the actual 
removal of the plants 
from their wild situations 
to the domesticated wild 

garden. 

There are several ways 
of getting materials for a 
wild garden. The most 
common practice is for 
the careless amateur gar- 
dener to pull up a plant 
rather unceremoniously 


This columbine needs a cool, 
partly shaded location in 
rather moist, loamy soil 
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The colorful Indian paint brush grows in sunny or shady, dry or 
moist soil, according to species 


while on a picnic or other jaunt in the open. Often the pice d “eee Eee 
plant is in flower. Sometimes a rough tool made out of ner), loves sun and 
a tin can or a stick is used. The result is all the same. No some moisture 
plant, even the hardiest, can stand such treatment. Even 
the plants that stand drought and hot sun will wilt and die 
if they are so handled. Domesticated plants trained to 
transplanting will not survive such treatment, and we 
cannot expect wild flowers to be more resistant to the 
perils of being transplanted. 

Mark this method off your list. It is a useless waste of 
your time and a criminal destruction of wild flowers. 

If you go into the field to collect materials for your 
garden go prepared. Reckon on what you are going to 
do before you start. Take a basket if you need it, plenty 
of damp — or wet newspapers, a trowel ne —_ 
Even with this equipment you cannot move the plants . 
from their native site to the garden if they are in full ama: Beta wal 
bloom, unless you are prepared to take up so large a piece columbine 
of earth that the plant will not know it has been touched 
at all. 

Ferns can be moved when they first show their shep- 
herd’s crooks in the spring. Other plants can be moved 
at that time to advantage also if you can recognize them 
when the first small leaves are unfolding. If you cannot 
recognize the flowers, it is possible to mark it in the 
summer or fall before and then lift it in the spring. Peren- 
nials can be moved in most climates in the fall. 

A definite call for patience in building a wild garden 
comes when one sees a flower in bloom that would be just 
the very item to fill in a little spot in the garden group. 
But the successful gardener must wait until its blooming 
season is over before it can be moved to its new home. 
Stick a stake by it, tag it, (Continued on page 50 A natural wild gar- 

den (lower right) 
The bluebell is a good citizen of the wild garden. In shade or 
sun according to species 



































Delphinium, 


For background, for color value and for downright charm, it is hard to surpass the delphinium 








Queen of the Blue Flowers 


JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


OU simply cannot resist the 

charm of a blue garden queened 

over by delphinium or hardy 
larkspur. A favorite blue flower of 
our grandmothers’ gardens, it has, 
fashionably speaking, come back into style with the introduc- 
tion of English hybrids which have made possible a wider 
range of color and a continuous blooming season. 

“Blue flowers,’’ an old woman from whom I used to buy 
flowers on the streets always called them, and she knew them 
by no other name. True, perennial larkspur may also have 
pink and white but its real fascination lies in the blues, both 
delicate and intense, which it is capable of producing. There 
are flower spikes of a clear turquoise so beautiful that they 
seem almost ethereal; others that are like nothing so much as a 
May sky; and the gentian and dark, almost purplish-blue, that 
is sometimes called the “old-fashioned kind.” This whole 
range of color is possible from a package of the English hybrid 
delphinium seed. 

If you are looking for something to make a particularly 
interesting spot in your garden or that “just right” clump by 
the garden gate, choose delphinium. It may be used as a partial 
hedge between lots or grouped with hollyhocks and canterbury 
bells against a back fence border. Or try a little colony of 
madonna lilies and Delphinium belladonna in the house border 
where you can enjoy them intimately in mid-June. 

Delphiniums are easily grown from seed altho this is not 
generally thought to be the case. The tiny seeds germinate 
slowly and under average conditions it is a strain on the eye- 
sight to look for seedlings under six weeks after sowing. I have 
had seeds sown in late August lie in the ground without ger- 
minating till early the next spring. This was due no doubt 
to a prolonged dry spell followed by cool weather not 
suitable for germination. The best time, however, to sow 
delphinium seed is in early spring as soon as the ground 
can be worked. From seeds sown the middle of April, I have 
had plants in bloom in September. The plants are then of a size 
to begin blooming early the next summer. At the time this is 
being written, the first week in June, there are two beautiful 
spikes of belladonna and bellamosum and nearly all of the 
others have large buds just ready to break into blossoms. 

Seeds may be sown where they are wanted to flower or they 
may be grown anywhere out of the way and transplanted. 
Once started, they will survive a good deal of rough treatment 
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How to Use Them In Your 
Gardens to Best Advantage 


and may be set out when only two or 
three leaves have made their appear- 
ance. Delphiniums prefer a light 
loose garden soil, wl drained. If 
manure is worked into the soil it 
should be well-rotted, at least a year old. Otherwise it is 
likely to harbor white grubs which delight to feed upon the 
roots of this plant, sometimes destroying the whole root system 
and killing the plants. I was much concerned over a mole’s 
circling about a group of my delphiniums this spring till I 
found that he was only after grubs and was really doing me a 
favor. It is a good idea to mix wood or coal ashes into the 
soil as a further precaution against the destructive grub. The 
seeds should be merely pressed into the ground, not deeply 
covered. To hasten germination, if the seeds are not gotten 
in until late, water with a fine spray and spread a thin layer of 
lawn clippings over them. With water applied daily and with 
shade and heat the little sprouts will before long make their 
appearance. 

Delphiniums require little-or no cultivation after the first 
year and they are well established. They prefer bonemeal or 
ground bone to any other plant food and seem to need it par- 
ticularly during the blooming season. At intervals of two 
weeks or less or just before a rain, I work a little bonemeal 
into the topsoil around the plants, applying it oftener perhaps 
to the belladonna variety which is the freest bloomer of all. 

The best known varieties of delphinium are English hybrids, 
belladonna, which is clear turquoise in color; bellamosum, a 
dark blue, and the little half-sister, annual delphinium correctly 
called larkspur. Both belladonna and bellamosum appear 
frequently in the seed collections of English hybrids. Some 
hybrid collections include pink and white also. If you arenot 
particularly desirous of having a certain color it is a lot of fun 
to get a package of the English hybrid seed and then guess 
the variety of colors you will have. Among my own I have 
observed that belladonna has a light-green stem with leaves 
of the same color more deeply cut or lace-like than some 
others. The dark blues tend to show a little purplish-gray in 


‘the stems and their leaves are dark green and not so deeply 


cut in as with belladonna. The only white in the garden has 
leaves scarcely cut into. 

Do you know the Chinense delphinium? Itis less common 
than the other, altho older than the hybrids. It forms compact 
little bushes usually not more than a foot (Continued on page 38 
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Hardy chrysanthemums 


Some Of The Better Hardy Perennials 


Dr. E. BADE 


ARDY perennials are the type 
of flowers which are most 
universally cultivated today. 

They are able to live for many years 
by means of their underground net- 
work of organs. It is the part above the surface of the soil 
which is killed by the frost, but the part which lies below its sur- 
face produces a new plant each spring which forms its flowers 
and ripens its seeds. This class includes all those species which 
have predominated the gardens of former times, reinforcing 
their place in the garden by their unassuming, retiring disposi- 
tion together with their willingness to flower over protracted 
periods. Even today they have lost none of their charm. 
Many new forms have been added to these older forms; they 
have been collected from all the lands of the world, and from 
these, the best, and most valuable, have been selected. The 
florist has cultivated them, propagated them, crossed them, 
changed their color and their form, in this way produeing 
better, more beautiful forms than the original species. 

It is often said that when the perennials have once been 
planted they do not require any further attention, since they 
make their appearance again and again each year, produce 
their flowers and ripen their seeds. But this is only true when 
the plant has sufficient nourishment, otherwise it soon loses its 
willingness to flower, its growth is stunted, and it develops a 
poor form, all within a few years. When signs of decreased 
vitality are observed, when the flowers become smaller, when 






Anemone coronaria 
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No Flower Garden Can be a 


Success Without Perennials 


Pyrethrum roseum 


the foliage is sparingly developed, 
then the plant will have exhausted 
the soil, and it must be placed in a 
fresh, rich soil where it will soon 
grow luxuriantly again. As a rule 
these plants should be transplanted at least every third year. 
Otherwise these plants must be given liquid manure during the 
period of greatest growth. 

The majority of the hardy perennials can be propagated 
successfully thru seeds. The seeds, sown during July or August, 
germinate readily if the soil is kept moist and slightly shaded 
when the heat of the sun is too intense. This method of propa- 
gation can also be carried out in an old hotbed as the above 
conditions can here be most closely followed. When the seeds 
have germinated, the hotbed must be lightly lifted, at night the 
windows must be opened to their full extent to facilitate a 
somewhat stunted growth. As soon as they are large enough 
to be transplanted they are removed to the bed where they are 
to remain thruout the winter, or they are placed in a cold 
frame, or better still they are placed on a protected bed where 
they gradually hecome hardened so that they withstand the 
most rigorous winter successfully. 

All hardy perennials do best in a loose, porous, rich, and some- 
what loamy garden soil. Some multiply excessively, and when 
these begin to spread too far, the suckers must be spaded off. 
These can be used to multiply the species when planted. In the 
fall, after the upper part of the perennial (Continued on page 79 


Paeonia albiflora (chenensis) 





Cabbages were squeezed in between hills of pop corn. Its sparse foliage permits this double 
crop, which always proves successful 





Little Adventures in Super-Gardening 


M. H. CARTER 


N the course of an investiga- 
tion near Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, I recently met a 

number of women who were 
carrying on home gardens with 
an almost uncanny success, making patches of ground from a 
sixth to a quarter of an acre yield all the fresh vegetables and 
part of the canned used by their families, and selling from fifty 
to a hundred dollars’ worth in market besides—results that 
mean truck farming at the rate of several thousand dollars per 
acre when judged on that scale. When I asked these women 
how in the world they did it, they gave stich assorted reasons 
as “hard work, constant watchfulness, interest in plants, good 
soil, good seed, plenty of fertilizer, management’’—which 
reasons were good as far as they went, and left me wondering. 
[ dug out the last reason myself, which not a single woman had 
thought of mentioning. What put all this home gardening 
into the realms of ‘‘supers” were the various ingenious schemes 
for multiple cropping the women had worked out by experiment 
for themselves, trying different combinations of vegetables to 
find those that did well together, and finally, sometimes only 
after several years, arriving at practical, sure-fire methods by 
which three, four and sometimes five different crops could be 
taken from the same bit of soil in the same season. Occasionally 
a successful combination was brought down at the first shot, and 
some few women seemed to have a veritable intuition for right 
combinations, where others had to work them out by reasoning 
and demonstration. One woman told me she had been garden- 
ing for eight years, trying new combinations all the time, but 
finding a really good one only “once in a while.” 

Nor is it a matter of ground space only—digging, the plain, 
brute turning of the earth in the spring; getting a man at any 
price for half a day in the rush season, is a problem that con- 
fronts the suburbanite and the home gardener almost every- 
where. For these gardens are too small, too walled or fenced, 
to be put under the plow, and every square foot means—dig- 
ging! Therefore, every crop that can be got out of one digging 
is just so much to the good on that count alone. But first a 
word as to general methods. 

In using the same land more than once in a season there are 
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These Tips Will Help You Get 
More Out of Your Little Garden 


two methods. The more com- 
mon, tho called double cropping, 
is in reality only successive 
cropping, first with an early, 
then with a late crop, the land 
being entirely cleared of the one before the other is put in. 
This means a second spading—not so heavy work as the spring 
spading—and generally refertilization; in other words, a double 
soil-preparation cost. Success with this method requires little 
more ingenuity than the ability to read the seed catalogs, pick 
out the early and late varieties there described, and discover by 
experiment if they are adapted to your soil and climate. 

Super-gardening begins with the second method. Two, and 

if possible three crops start off together at the same time, 
vacate the ground at different intervals, and leave it in final 
permease of one. These crops go on the initial spading and 
ertilizing. Now the success of this method depends on two 
factors: first, on choosing your combination for different 
growth levels; second, on different seasons of ripening. The 
successful combination will be one in which the upper level 
foliage does not so blanket the lower level as to interfere 
with its growth. So as a general working rule we may say that 
the lower the level, the earlier the crop; or, the longer the stalk, 
the longer the time. To this must be added two more factors— 
soil and the amount of fertilizer. Many a clever combination— 
on paper—fails in the tryout because what suited one member 
of a trio did not suit all three. 

One woman told me an amusing story about her pumpkin 
vines running away from home because she had doubled them 
up with a crop under extra heavy fertilizing. After making 
themselves a nuisance in her own garden by spreading over 
several beds, they began crawling thru the fence into a neigh- 
bor’s orchard. She pulled them back, stopped the holes in the 
fence, and thinking she had done enough, did not examine them 
for several weeks, when she discovered that they had risen 
straight up, climbed the fence, and the orchard was carpeted 
with huge leaves. Not wishing to chop the vines off, she hur- 
ried in to see the neighbor, telling her she might keep all the 

umpkins on her side of the fence if she would let the vines stay. 
ext September there were two astonished women in that 
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feet. They were beans, with beets between the rows 
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town. It was the neighbor’s turn to come hurrying over 
excited and breathless, inquiring, “Did you really mean for me 
to keep all those beautiful pumpkins in my orchard?” There 
were eighteen on her side of the fence, and there were just four 
on the other—and the poorest ones at that! 

“They did it just for spite,’ declared the woman who told 
me. “And yet people say plants have no intelligence!” 

When I asked the lady of, the photograph why she used cab- 
bages so often in her combinations, she unhesitatingly replied, 
“Because they stay put. And besides, they are easy to see, 
easy to work around, and you are not so likely to injure them 
when you are picking another crop on the same ground. I’ve 
got into the habit of squeezing them in wherever I can find a 
spot. I always keep a box of young plants on hand until late 
in the summer, and using them for ‘squeezeins’ I get about a 
clothes basketful from nothing, as you might say.” And she 
smilingly pointed out the plum trees on her little lawn—the 
cultivated circles about the trunks had three cabbages each; 
the strawberry bed a dozen or so; spaces between the rose- 
bushes in the garden half a dozen—very promiscuous com- 
pany, but the cabbages seemed to thrive in it. The photo- 
graph shows one of her best combinations—cabbages, squeezed 
in between hills of pop corn. This has thinner foliage than 
other corn and casts little shade until the cabbages are far 
enough along to hold their own. The hills are the regulation 
distance apart, making this a true double crop. It was her 
second planting on that same spot, beets having occupied it 
two months before the photograph was taken. 

However, this combination gave only three crops from the 
same land in the whole season, and the first woman super- 
gardener I talked with took off three crops at her first swat and 
then had her ground free and ready for three more by the 
Fourth of July! This is how she did it: Spring onions, earliest 
dwarf peas between the rows, head lettuce interset in the 
onion rows. 

Now “spring onions” as known in the Lancaster market are 
not onions, but the spring shoots from old onions. The onions 
themselves, full grown, are set out in the late fall and allowed 
to winter in the ground. The crop of shoots is over about the 
middle of May. Usually, there will be one or two large shoots 
from each onion, and several smaller that will fill out if the 
larger ones are cut away. At her first pulling 
for market, Mrs. Blank removed not only the 
large shoots, but an entire onion every ten 
inches, replacing it with a head lettuce plant 
from the box started in the kitchen. Before 
these were really needing room, the spring 
onions were over and the old onions dug out. 
The lettuce, starting as good sized plants, was 
off the und several days before the 
were y to pick. This woman, with the help 
of two little girls, was working a fifth of an acre, 
but if they didn’t get more than an acre’s 
worth of crops off it, they didn’t feel they were 
doing much! They depended a great deal on 
intersetting, using both head lettuce and cab- 
bage, early and late, intersetting the latter in 
rows of beets and carrots at the time of thinning 
out. This meant the sacrifice of a beet or a car- 
rot every ten inches, but as the beets were the 
size of filberts when the cabbage plants were 
set out, the woman cooked them for greens for 
the family, and the loss was negligible. 

But intersetting in this way seemed to bé 
very little used by other women, its main 
recommendation being the saving of ground 
space. It gives results at the cost of too much 
work. As one woman bluntly put it, “Only a 
woman would be dumb fool enough to go to all 
that trouble to save a little ground space, as it 
took three times the work and care to interset 
that it took to set out on free ground,” adding 
that as long as she had a husband able to run a 
spade, she’d let him spade enough for her while 
he was about it. 

Some vegetables, like tomatoes, need a good 
deal of ground to sprawl over; they go in early 
and stay late, and it is generally conceded that 
they will not double up with anything else. But 
by borrowing the edgings of the space allowed 


Three crops were grown on this tiny space 4%2%107 
and cabbages between the hills 
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them, and planting double rows of dwarf early peas a week or 
two before the tomatoes are set out, two or three meals’ worth 
of peas may be obtained and the tomatoes never know the 
difference. Another combination borrowed the edgings of the 
“summer asparagus” bed. This long green bush squash should 
be more known that it is at present. Tho purporting to be a 
bush, it does some running, and the leaves are as large as 
parasols. You have to allow it four feet in which to sprawl. 
But you can borrow the edges of the bed for dwarf peas, if you 
plant them as early as the ground can be worked, for the 
squash is not planted until the weather is warm. “Quick and 
early’’ is the general rule for borrowed edgings. 

I found that most of the women super-gardeners “play 
singles” first, clear, re-spade, refertilize, and do their real 
“super” work in the summer, after the spring rush is over; 
and while many vegetables have their advocates as first crops, 
early potatoes are the winning favorite. As one woman told 
me, “What you don’t want to use yourself, you can easily sell, 
and when you dig them, you dig your “geqe at the same time 
and it needs only very little more work to get it ready for the 
next planting.” 

One woman who confessed to a “craze’’ for spinach, plants 
her largest bed of firsts with that. Her following crop, which 
she used for ten or twelve years, is quite ingenious. As 
soon as the bed is raked and ready, she sows turnips broadcast. 
These seeds get well tramped in while planting the next things— 
early string beans in hills the usual distance apart. Then in 
the center of every square made by four hills, she sets an egg- 

lant. The beans are over and out by the time the eggplant is 
var the turnips stay on until frost. ‘Of course some get 
stepped on while picking the beans,” she admitted, “but there 
are so many more it doesn’t matter.” 

Strawberries are looked at rather askance by the super- 
gardener because they must hold the land for the rest of the 
season after they have finished bearing, and produce so little 
actual food value in comparison with the vegetables. But Mrs. 
Schelling of Strasburg, Pennsylvania, hit on the bright idea of 
backing her next year’s strawberry bed into this year’s vege- 
tables and made a success of it. Into a 10x24-foot strip of 
ground she put potatoes as her early crop, and dug a bushel and 
a half. (Continued on page 61 











Better Lawns That Last Longer 


‘GEORGE H. DACY 


AKING the lime out of 
lawn-making is one of the 
latest and most efficient 

demonstrations which agricul- 
tural science down pg eee jase 

way has tested out and found wanting. There are certain 
outstanding advantages in the experienced use of lime in the 
early preparation of the potential turf bed. However, to use 
lime as a topdressing and as a sort of substitute fertilizer as do 
many amateur greensward makers is to sentence the tender 
grass either to ultimate ruin or to worse than average 
mediocrity. 

A fundamental fact which the grass grower must accept as 
the final decree of agricultural science is that the growth of 
many troublesome weeds is markedly promoted by the use of 
too much lime, which develops an alkaline condition in the 
soil. One of the most important features of practical grass 
cultivation in this day and age is to make haste slowly in the 
use of lime and then only use about one-tenth as much as your 
friends, neighbors and the local dealers recommend. 

For a score or more of years nearly everyonehas been com- 
plimenting lime as a sort of panacea which would always put 
success into grass growing where used liberally and regularly 
enough. Down at Uncle Sam’s famous experimental farm on 
the Virginia estate which was once owned by George Washing- 
ton are the finest outdoor turf gardens in all creation. For year 
after year in the latitude of the peaceful Potomac, our national 
experts have been experimenting with every variety of lawn 
grass known to man. They have tested lime out in every 
conceivable manner. Their final recommendation after hun- 
dreds of practical experiments is for the lawn-maker to restrict 
his use of lime to light applications during the early preparation 
of the plot which is to be fall-seeded to bluegrass, white clover, 
redtop and perennial rye-grass. 

Do not get your calendar twisted on this lawn-making 
— and attempt to topsy-turvy the findings of science 

y awaiting until the spring months to seed your new stand of 
turf. Except in our most northerly states including New 
England, the early autumn is the most satisfactory season for 
lawn-seeding operations. The outstanding trouble with spring- 
seeded grass is that it does not stock well during the late 
spring and summer months and it does not develop sufficient 
aggressiveness to combat crab-grass and other annual weeds 
of the summer season. The first two weeks of September is the 
admirable season for seeding lawns in that great expanse of 
thickly populated country south of the New England states 
and north of the Potomac.and Ohio rivers. 

Good drainage, goo¢-texture of the soil and good preparation 
of the seedbeds are @ssentials of the embryonic grass plot. 
Well-rotted barnyard mianure that is free from weed seed will 
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You Can Have a Good Lawn _ ‘nic a soil of low fertility and 


rehabilitate it for satisfactory 


If You Obey These Simple Rules grass production. If such fer- 


tilizer is not available, an appli- 

cation of twenty pounds of bone- 
meal for each 1,000 square feet of surface will strikingly 
reinforce the soil’s fertility. In a stiff clay soil, it pays to incor- 
porate the equivalent of a blanket layer of earth one inch thick 
extending over the entire area. In the case of light sandy soils, 
this treatment can be advantageously reversed by applications 
of alien clay. 

Thoroly composted manure is more valuable than a green 
crop turned under as a source of humus and fertility for the 
grass plot in the making. One-half a ton (1,000 pounds) of this 
decayed organic matter to each 1,000 square feet of lawn sur- 
face is sufficient. Above all else, it is important to stir the soil 
thoroly to a depth of ten to twelve inches two to four weeks or 
longer before the seed is sown. It is essential to work the soil 
into a nice condition of tilth and then to allow it plenty of time 
to settle naturally before reaping Me also gives weed seeds 
an opportunity to germinate so that they may be exterminated 
before the grass crop possesses the ang 

Uncle Sam recommends Kentucky bluegrass as one of the 
best lawn grasses for use in the northern sections of the United 
States. The best results obtain where the blu is seeded 
in mixture with other grasses. A lawn grass combination which 
has proved as good as any used in this country consists of a 
mixture of seventeen parts of Kentucky bluegrass, four parts 
recleaned redtop, three parts perennial ry and one part 
white clover. Four to five pounds of seed should be sown for 
each 1,000 square feet of lawn surface desired. One of the 
common mistakes of novices in the grass-growing game is to 
skimp on seed. For a successful lawn, a thick stand of grass is 
necessary from the very beginning. This can be secured only 
by the liberal use of seed. 

The young lawn is like a flock of baby turkeys or a litter of 
purebred pigs—it requires painstaking attention the first two 
months of its existence. Obtaining and maintaining a velvety 
greensward is far from a catch-as-catch-can proposition. The 
turf on your home grounds on a modified scale demands as much 
care and attention as the fine fairways and greens at your favor- 
ite golf course. During the peak of the growing seasons, your 
lawn should receive cutting twice a week. The preferable prac- 
tice is to remove the clippings. One good firming of the soil 
in the spring with a heavy roller to smooth the surface which has 
been roughened by the alternate freezes and thaws of late 
winter is desirable. Subsequent rolling during the summer is 
neither necessary nor advisable. 

You will find, if you care to keep tab on such details, that 
your lawn has a thirst like that of a camel. When I say this, 
however, do not misinterpret my meaning 
and assume that your greensward can go 
for a long time without water. During 
droughty weather, the fine turf needs a 
thoro soaking two or three times a week. 
During the midst of summer, the late 
afternoon or evening is the advisable time 
to sprinkle the grass. Sprinkle lightly at 
first and allow the water to soak into the 
soil before a full application is made. This 
facilitates maximum absorption and mini- 
mum waste of water in extravagant 
run-off. 

Irrespective of soil superiority, practi- 
cally all lawns require occasional applica- 
tions of some fertilizer. Thoroly de- 
composed manure arid leaf mold are ex- 
cellent if they are sifted before applied. 
Coarse manure or humus dressing should 
never be used as the large clumps shade 
and kill out spots of grass underneath 
them. Ten to fifteen pounds of bone 
meal applied per 1,000 square feet of 
lawn area in the late winter or very early 
spring are most efficacious. Where ex- 
tremely rapid stimulation is desired, five 
pounds of either nitrate (Cont. on p. 50 


Showing how to lay turf in establishing a rush- 
order grass crop 
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This is the rock garden we developed on our back lot in two seasons 





How I Built My Rock Garden 


KATHERINE FORDING FELLOWS 


Y experience in rock gardening 
covers but two years, but the 
pleasure derived from it has 

been so great that I feel like the 
small boy who when asked his age, 
said, “If you go by what Mother says I’se five, but if you go by 
the fun I’se had, I’se most a hundred.” 

There seems to be a lure about this form of gardening. To 
quote Mr. A. Clutton-Brock: “It is a curious fact that every 
gardener with a real love of his art tends sooner or later to be- 
come a rock gardener, and to take a greater pleasure in the 
rock plants than in any other,” and finally he gives as the 
reason, “Alpine plants have a peculiar kind of beauty which 
appeals to the lover of flowers more than the beauty of any 
other kind of plants.” 

In studying this subject I have gained most of my inspiration 
and information from Miss Jekyll’s ‘Wall and Water Gardens,” 
and Mrs. Wilder’s “Adventures in My Garden and Rock 
Garden.” 

Preparatory to making my rock garden the allotted space 
was enclosed by a hedge, thus setting apart about half of an 
ordinary city lot, the entrance to this being thru a pergola. 

The farther side of the hedge is of a mixed planting, the 
remainder being of Lonicera morrowi. As a hedge this honey- 
suckle has proved satisfactory in that it is of rapid growth, hav- 
ing good foliage, the white flowers being followed by numerous 
red berries which attract the birds. Properly trimmed it makes 
a beautiful green wall. 

The ground within this enclosure was a monotonous level 
and it has been a study how to change this. 

During the summer of 1923 two low wall-like terraces were 
built, using flat limestone and several loads of earth. These 
dry walls were laid as Miss Jekyll directs, being careful that 
in laying the stones the back ends tip down (slightly) into the 
ground in order that the plants may get the benefit of the 
rainfall. In shaping the course of the wall the garden hose was 
stretched around (making curves when possible) until we felt 
satisfied with the shape thus indicated, then the ground was 
marked with a spade and the laying of the wall began, putting 
it up in layer cake fashion, using a fair amount of earth and as 
far as possible placing the larger plants as the wall was built, 
spreading out the roots and covering well with earth. The 
Space back of the wall was filled in with earth and well tramped 
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“In Two Years I’ve Had One 
Hundred Years of Pleasure” = ground. 


down to make it solid, and graded 
in a pleasing slope back to the level 


In planning the second wall a 

place for a bird bath was dug around 

one of the curves and cemented. It has been successful in that 

the birds seem to prefer it to those on a standard. Of course it 
is very shallow. 

The planting this first season was mainly of plants that had 
been used previously in the flat border, such as arabis, phlox 
subulata and divaricata, nepeta, cerastium, saponaria, prim- 
roses, violas, sedums and forget-me-nots. A good many wire 
hairpins were used to keep in place the trailing branches and to 
encourage their taking root at joints. 

These plantings proved so successful and the game was so 
alluring that the following spring (1924) new walls were laid 
and in connection with these a couple of pools, the plan being 
to have an upper pool into which the water should be piped, 
flowing out of this down a stony incline into an irregular neck 
of a lower pool, this entrance to the lower pool being one foot 
deep and, in my mind, representing a creek which continues 
about eight feet and then widens irregularly and deepens two 
feet, making the depth of the pool proper three feet. In the 
widest place this lower pool is four and one-half feet wide— 
the entire length including the “‘rill’”’ and the “creek” bein 
twenty-seven feet. The upper pool was built from the nc 
up three feet and earth graded around it, a wall being laid back 
of the lower pool at the time the digging was done for the pool, 
the earth filled in behind this wall helping to grade with that 
around the upper pool and thus forming a mound. The wall is 
broken in one plaee for a path connecting with an arched bridge 
of stone—the kind the Japanese call a “full moon bridge,’’ the 
reflection in the water completing the circle. Stepping stones 
were placed along the mound continuing around the upper 
pool and down the incline, making an inviting circle as a race 
course for the children. 

In planting this new wall space the first thought was to con- 
ceal the cement edge lof the pool—with this in mind nepeta 
mussini. was planted in the lower part of the wall and as it is a 
rapid grower the ledge was soon well covered with gray-green 
cushions which trailed down into’the water making a hiding 
place for the ish. 

Higher up arenaria balearica, an 


(Continued on page 53 
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This is the Fordham cottage of Edgar Allan Poe, where his girl-wife, Virginia, died in 1847. Poe followed her to the 
grave less than three years later 





“'..and Killing My Annabel Lee” Moaned Poe 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


HAT a sad, sad thing 

it is to be born into 

this world with too 
sensitive a nature! The 
sensitive man is whipped and 
lashed by the crass and fumid exhalations of the ugly and 
unjust life about him, until his nature, like a raw wound, 
quivers and bleeds. It pains and preys upon him so that, in 
time, it crowds everything else out of his mind. 

That great, pitiful figure of Poe looms in the shadows as a 
forlorn and exiled misfit. His crag-like, bulging forehead 
towers above us, concealing tempests and storms we can only 
surmise, as the mountain peaks meet and know the storms and 
tempests of nature. 
give way to the gods of Erosion, however stern a conflict they 
wage. He, too, was ground down by these same gods, slowly, 
relentlessly, inevitably. His wide, sad eyes speak the mute 
language of suffering, pain and fear. And his inoffensive, little 


chin—how inadequate it was in this world of storm and stress, . 


of strife and strategy! 
We look on the man, as he stands before us, and then we know 


what a terrible thing it is to be condemned by nature to love. 


another life, a life of Beauty, and forced to live in this coarse 
unrefined world. It was as if he loved the flowers, the hills and 
rills, the lakes and landscapes, and was forced to live in the 
blood and stench of the killing room of the slaughter house. 
And the inevitable happened. He lived to write in order to 
prove that life was not worth living. Even in this he was 
defeated. He proved his case so well in his forty years that he 
overshot his mark, and we turn from his page with a shudder, 
willing to embrace this life with open arms. But that is because 
we haven’t too sensitive a nature! 


ALUTILE while ago, on a summer’s day, I went to Fordham 
to visit the cottage of Edgar Allan Poe. It stands at the 
head of a tiny park, Poe Park, glistening and gleaming in the 
morning sun. It is so trim and neat, so small and cozy, that 
one might well be deceived as to the part it played in Poe’s life. 

As I entered the tiny little living room, I heard two Young 
Things in cool, white skirts and bright silk sweaters say: ‘Oh, 
_ this the cutest, darlingest little cottage? ‘I’d just die 
to have it!” ’ 
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Twenty-sixth Article in a Series 
On the Homes of Famous Americans 


They must, in the fullness of Eternity, ‘ 


The other nodded, sup- 
pressing a yawn. “Yes, it 
sure beats our flat a mile. I 
wonder how they get this way 
about Poe? They claim he 
lived up here and starved. Gosh, Nell, he was rich, rich!’’ And 
they buzzed down the three steps into the little, lean-to 
kitchen. 

I hesitated in a corner by the door, feeling like a trespasser. 
Suddenly, I saw it as it was in that awful, grim winter of 
1846-47. A fire flickered on the tiny hearth. There was a 
rustle, as of papers, and I came out of my reverie to notice that 
a slender, undernourished man sat in the old-fashioned rocking 
chair before the fire. He was working with papers on his knee, 
correcting and interlining the sheets. He paused and rubbed 
his stiff fingers briskly before the fire. Then, he drew the shaw} 
about his shoulders a little closer. 

I was conscious of the coldy-myself and wondered about it 
for it was summer when I came to Fordham. But he turned 
towards me and stared vacantly towards the door, near which 
I stood. For the first time I saw his face, and my heart almost. 
leaped out of my mouth. He seemed to be listening. Then it 
came to me. I had heard it all the time, but it was so faint ] 
hadn’t taken notice of it. A choking sound, a hacking, a per- 
sistent coughing. Coughing, coughing, coughing! 

That sad, bewildered face arose and laid down its papers. I 
saw it in a haze, as the thing went home to me. He seemed to 
reel a bit, then straightened up with an effort and a strange, wan 
smile struggled feebly on: his nerveless lips. He passed me and 
stumbled up the little steps in the hall behind me, and I heard 
low words and slight sounds in the garret above. 

In a few minutes, he returned bringing the coughing sound 
with him in his arms. As he passed me, I caught sight of a 
wisp of hair and a frail, pel cs shoulder. Then, she took 
shape—Virginia, the girl-wife! I saw that she was coughing, 
coughing, coughing! He tenderly placed her in the great rock- 
ing chair—she was light as a foaten-<aiek drew the blanket 
tightly about her chest and feet. Then he stirred up the fire and 
went out. All the time it was that persistent coughing, cough- 
ing, coughing. Shortly, he perbrcmnad go a great heap of straw 
in his arms which he placed on the floor close to the hearth. Two 
blankets from the little bed in the meager room adjoining the: 
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hall behind me completed the bed. And soon Virginia, the 

irl-wife, was propped up on it, near the feeble heat of the 

place. Her coughing at length ceased, and she smiled a bit 
uncertainly, as if afraid it might start again. 

Then, she reached out a thin, transparent hand and laid it 
on his. “This is so much better. I was so—so cold!’”’ And a 
convulsive little shudder ran thru her again, which caused her 
to cough some more. He smiled, thru his glistening eyes, and 
forbade her to speak by a sign. 

Then, in time, as January came and stuck its icy fingers into 
every nook and cranny of the little cottage, I heard the coughing 
without let or hindrance. Soon the large, mute eyes in that 
racked body gleamed with a strange, terrific light and this pale, 
weak man—so inadequate to cope with Life’s bitter cup— 
gathered her up in his arms, as one might pick up a pillow, and 
carried her to the little bed in the cold, unheated room, to die! 

I saw him in the night, that sad Saturday night in January, 
as the kindly neighbor, Mrs. Gove, lingered in the death- 
chamber—saw him pace the floor; saw his clenched hands; his 
hurt, vacant stare; the helpless, futile air about him as he 
flung himself in his great rocker and slowly swayed back and 
forth with his grief. And a loose board in the floor creak, creak, 
creaked with the motion of his body, until he paused in sheer 
desperation and then burst into tears. In the night, he was led 
to the bedside—the coughing had ceased now—and by the 
yellow, mocking light tried to see Virginia, tried to seize and» 
hold her form in his eyes forever. Her hand in his, she went 
into Peace, but he couldn’t, try hard as he might, go with her. 


“The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 
Yes!—that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee.’”’ 


I shook myself with a mighty effort and shrank from it like 
I had from a page of Poe’s gruesome prose, glad to escape into 
the sunlight of this other life, which had used him so wretchedly. 
Here in this little cottage “by the sea,”’ he had known poverty, 
the grim realities and in death the loss of the only bright spot in 
his whole sad life—Virginia! A little house, not as large as 
most garages nowadays, only one place for heat and it this tiny 
fireplace; only two plain, cheap bedsteads—no mattresses, only 
straw—and not enough bed clothes to warm one. For months 
Virginia lay on a pile of straw with only a sheet over it, and 
wrapped in Poe’s greatcoat, a huge cat snuggled in her 
breast to help warm her! One chair, and that the rocker where 
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Poe struggled with numbed mind and fin to earn a few 
dollars, at the only labor he knew, to nourish his stricken wife. 


- Now we know that this malnutrition, this stark starvation, 


made her an easy victim for the white plague. 


I MUST confess that in years agone, I have had little time 
to busy myself with the artistry and genius of this forlorn 
creature who held up the gruesome and the frightful before my 
eyes. His distillation of life was bitter and even putrid; I 
> sc from it like one might from the dungeons of a castled 
fly-trap, unwilling to pry into their loathsome secrets. 4 

One day I came to read again his poems. They were a 
bright, moving. Here and there, they murmured as a dash 
of his own melancholy crept in, but they were only the mur- 
muring waters, dike that growl and snarl of the unseen falls 
which are only beauty and movement when finally reached 
and revealed to us. 

Aside from “The Raven,” whose origin even Poe mystified, 
his poems:have none of the terror-inspiring quality found in his 
prose, such as “The Masque of the Red Death,” “The Fall of 
the House of Usher,” or “The Descent Into the Maelstrom.” 

His poems reveal the real man, the real nature. It was a 
nature that worshipped beauty and cared for little else. Indeed, 
in a letter written to his publisher when his first volume was 
issued, he said: “I am young—not yet twenty—am a poet—if 
deep worship of all beauty can make me one—and wish to be so 
in the more common meaning of the word. I would give the 
world to embody one-half the ideas afloat in my imagination.” 

Alas, that self same imagination, preyed upon by the limita- 
tions of the practical world into which he had been ushered, 
was to prove his own undoing! It made the accidents and the 
calamities of life so real and oppressive and relentless, keeping 
them ever mirrored in his mind, that he cracked beneath the 
strain. 

To Virginia, sweet child that she was, we must turn for the 
one bright spot in his whole life, as he did. This wonderfully 
sweet and gentle girl brought a ray of hope into his embittered 
life. We know that her influence saved him from insanity; she 
loosened the tension, lifted the clouds, caused the vacant eyes 
to see and worship Beauty once more. Her neighbors have left 
a wonderful picture of her. When neighbors speak with so 
much sympathy and such unstinted praise, it must be so! 

One visitor describes her kitchen floor as “being white as 
wheaten flour.” Mrs. Gove has said that the cottage “had an 
air of taste and gentility that must have been lent to it by the 
presence of its inmates. So neat, so poor, so unfurnished, and 
yet so charming a dwelling I never saw.”” (Continued on page 78 


Rear view of the little Fordham cottage where poverty, disease and adversity all profoundly affected Poe’s career 






Grow 


T would, indeed, be hard to 
overpraise the many good 
qualities of the annual 

flowers or to stress too strongly 
the satisfaction and pleasure 


that one can have thru their planting. Fortunately the costs 
involved are very small for even good seeds are comparatively 
cheap. For the price of a movie ticket you can buy the begin- 
ning of several dozen bouquets while the money spent in only 
once filling up the flivver tank with gas will buy enough annual 
seed for a sizable flower garden. Don’t you feel that even as a 


business venture alone such a high- 
yielding investment is worth a try, 
altho you may never have grown 
flowers before? 

We all understand that by annuals 
one commonly means those plants 
that reach their maturity in one 
season and which are started anew 
each year thru planting seeds. This 
group of plants offers some special 
advantages that are not found in 
other classes. To begin with, their 
quality of quick maturity—of reach- 
ing the blooming stage promptly— 
makes them especially adaptable for 
planting about temporary homes 
such as rented dwellings. Thru their 
use the renter can surround his yard 
with plenty of ornamental vegeta- 
tion and flowers,*whereas he would 
not feel justified to establish expen- 
sive shrubs and slowly maturing 
plants which he most likely would not 
stay toenjoy. The annuals have the 
quality too of being suited to use 
where garden space is limited. They 
can even be grown in urns or pots on 
the front porch or in window boxes. 
The smallest home can, therefore, 
have the cheer and brightness of some 
kind of annual flower and there is, in 
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Surely no annual can equal the phlox (left) in its continuous supply of brilliant flowers. The cosmos (right) charms us 
with its dainty flowers poised on tall graceful stems 


W. T. COWPERTHWAITE 


How You Can Have a Real Garden 
On a Trifling Outlay of Cash 


Snapdragons are highly prized as cut flowers. The 
ragrant blossoms are borne on a long spike 
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Some Annuals in Your Yard 


fact, no yard, whether large or 
small, in which the annuals 
cannot be happily used. This 
use is not only for garden dis- 
play, but for cut flower pur- 


ses as well. Of course, these one-season plants lack the 
eavier structure of the perennials and shrubs and in speaking 
of their desirability it is not intended to suggest that they shall 
take the places of these more 
best to consider them as supplements to the permanent plant- 
ing; as additions that will give heightened charm and brilliance 


rmanent plants. Possibly it is 


of color to the yard. 

Because the annual flowers are in 
so many ways so beautiful in them- 
selves, there is oftentimes an impulse 
to plant them almost any place where 
space is available. This may be 
satisfactory as far as the growth of 
the flowers is concerned, but when we 
are seeking to gain the most satis- 
faction from the yard in terms of 
both beauty and use, this aimless 
planting is rather impractical. Even 
from the standpoint of plant culture 
and maintenance it is apparent that 
some purpose and orderliness in the 
placement of the beds is of great im- 
portance. 

One can hardly make a mistake 
in locating the flowers in beds that 
take the form of a border to follow 
the rear and side property line. The 
plants can develop naturally here 
and in their growth will make a color- 
ful framework for the central lawn 
area of the yard. When planting 
these borders it is practical to place 
the taller-growing sorts to the rear. 
Here the bushier and heavier plants 
will partly conceal the fences and 
will likewise make a suitable back- 
ground for the smaller-growing varie- 
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ties that are planted toward the front. Some such natural 
border arrangement that will follow the lines and divisions of 
the property will give more satisfaction than the planting of 
geometrical beds, usually made with great pains and labor, in 
the center of the lawn. Now possibly your yard already has 
some shrub plantings in the corners and angles and possibly, too, 
there are some shrubs in groups along 
the sides of the yard. Your choice 
in location for the annuals is then 
simple for with these permanent 
plantings as a foundation you have 
only to increase their beauty by add- 
ing the annual flowers. These will 
look well with the shrubs as a back- 
ground and can be arranged in 
irregular masses in such shapes as 
will conform with the outline of the 
shrub bed. The principle that your 
landscape architect would follow, 
should you consult one, about your 
yard plantings would be to work for 
the harmony and beauty of the place 
asaunit. By confining the annuals 
to beds that follow the borders of the 
lot you will do much to create this 
sense of unity of parts. While your 
roperty may offer other favorable 
ocations as well, still, you will be 
perfectly safe and can hardly make a 
mistake in planting your annuals in 
masses in a border arrangement. 
Now, someone may want to know 
what the objection is to planting the 
annuals in a purposely made flower 
garden. ere is no reason why you 
should not do this for the charm of a 
real flower garden is a delight not to 
be denied. Such a garden area 
should, of course, be so located 
as to be seen to advantage from some much-used 
part of the house. Its placing, too, should be such as to be 
easily and conveniently Larsen Within the area itself, which 
should be bounded by a hedge or planting-frame of some sort, 
one would expect to find neatly planted beds with well-kept 
walks between. A bird font or sundial might be a central 
feature. There should also be some provision made where the 
observer can rest and contemplate the beauty that surrounds 
him and for this use a shaded bench or a seat protected by an 
arbor can be arranged. Now it is possible that your yard 
area is not great enough to favor the use of so much of its 





One could not imagine any flower garden without 
its patch of zinnias 


Here is an attractive solution of the planting problem. Let the annuals make a colorful foreground to the shrub border 
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space for such a garden or perhaps the general situation may not 
be suited to such a formal arrangement. Indeed, most of us 
will find that a simple border —_ of flowers, let it be as 
heavy or as restrained as we wish, will better suit both our yard 
situation and the amount of time and effort we feel we can de- 
vote to flower growing. If one is an enthusiastic vegetable 
grower, then introduce the annuals 
as borders to a few of the beds or 
plant the flowers in separate spaces 
within and as a border to the vege- 
table garden itself. Thiey will 
easy to care for here and the blossoms 
can be picked as continuously as 
wanted with no ill effects upon the 
appearance of the place. 

There are so many gorgeous flowers 
that can be had—for proof just 
glance thru any modern seed cata- 
log—that the question of what 
flowers are really easy to grow and 
are generally desirable becomes a 
problem. The catalogs are confusing 
without any intention of being so, for 
there is such a wealth of information 
given that the amateur is likely to 
become lost in the maze of attractive 
illustrations and enticing descrip+ 
tions. 

Without experience for a guide, 
one may easily overlook some of the 
old standbys or real delights of the 
annual flower world—sorts that have 
been tried and have become estab- 
lished in popular favor. With this in 
mind I am submitting a short list of 
eighteen annuals any of which are 
quite suited to general planting. 
These will do well under ordinary 
care and I feel that no experienced 
gardener would care to omit any of them from his home yard 
planting. There are many more that are splendid, so plant all 
that vou care to try but do not overlook the old favorites here 
recommended. Complete descriptions are not attempted, for 
one can get these in any good catalog as well as more detailed 
information as to planting and culture. If you do not have 
room for all of these varieties in your garden, select your fav- 
orites from the following list: 

Sweet Alyssum. Flowers are white; height six to twelve 
inches. A very useful, dwarf plant that is excellent for edging 
work, rockeries or in hanging baskets. (Continued on page 47 











Perennials 


Iri ueen of May 

Iris anary bird 

Iris—Princess Beatrice 

Iris— Miranda 

Iris—Windham 

lris—Madam Chereau 

Iris—Dream 

Iris—Aurea 

Iris—Quaker lady 

10. Iris—Shekinah 

11. Iris—Rembrandt 

12. Iris—Kochi 

13. Aster tradescanti— Michaelmas daisy 
14. Baptisia australis— Blue tinay! moe 
15. Hemerocallis citrina—Citron daylily 
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24. Campanula car patica—C 
25. Althaea rosea—Hollyhock 
26. Phlox (Fiancee)—Phlox 


28. Phlox (Jules Sandeau)—Phlox 
29. Aquilegia caerulea—Columbine 





22. Delphinium hybrida (Barlow)—Larkspur 
23. Delphinium formosum (Skyblue)—Larkspur 45 
arpathian bellflower 46 


27. Phlox pais. Milly van Hoboken)—Phlox 


Planting List 

30. a Be (Long-spurred hybrids)—Colum- 49. 
ine 

31. ‘——- chrysantha—Golden-spurred colum- 51. 
ine 

32. C nthemum (Brune Poitevine)—Chrysan- 53. 
themum 54. 

33. Chrysanthemum (Champagne)—Chrysanthe- 55. 


mum 
34. Chrysanthemum (Eden)—Chrysanthemum 





35. Pyrethrum roseum—Painted lady 57. 

36. Aubrietia deltoidea (Violet queen)—Aubrietia 58. 

37. Myosotis palustris semper florens—Dwarf per- 
petual forget-me-not 59. 

. 88. Dianthus deléoid Maiden pink 

39. Peony (Perfection)—Peony 60. 


40. Peony (Marie Crousse)—Peony 


16. Hemerocallis dumortieri—Early daylily 41. Peony (My. Manning)—Peony. “ 
17. Hemerocallis middendorffi—Amur daylily 63 
18. —— a Bae A daylily Evergreens 34. 
19. Delphinium (Amos Perry)—Larkspur P aes 4 

20. Deiphinium (Latmarting)—Larkopur $f fectneen chet Glin Bed sotes 65. 
21. Delphinium hybrida belladonna—Larkspur 44. Taxus cuspidata brevifolia—Dwarf Japanese gg 


yew 
Pinus montana mughus—Mugho pine 
Thuya occidentalis—Arborvitae 
47. Taxus cuspidata—Japanese yew 69. 


Deciduous Shrubs hg 
48. Viburnum cassinoides—Withe-rod 7 


Names taken from Standardized Plant Names as approved by the American Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature, 1923 





Clethra alnifolia—Clethra 
. Spiraea (Anthony waterer)—Spiraea 


Lonicera morrowi— Morrow honeysuckle 


. Symphoricar vulgaris—Coralbe: 
Rhodotypos Lerriotdes—Jetbead wand 


Ligustrum amurense—Amur privet 
nicera bella albida—Garden honeysuckle 


. Viburnum tomentosum plicatum—Japanese 


I niger : é 

eigela rosea—Pink weigela 

Malus floribunda scheideckeri—Scheidecker 
crab 

Rosa rugosa var. Mme. Georges Bruant— 





Rosa rugosa var. Conrad F. Meyer—Rugosa 
rose 


. Deutzia lemoinei—Lemoine rose 
. Philadelphus virginal—Mockorange 


Syringa mmon lilac 


. Deutzia gracilis—Slender deutzia 


Forsythia suspensia—Golden bell 
Cornus racemosa—Gray dogwood 
Cornus sanguinea—Bloodtwig dogwood 


Deciduous Trees 


Acer saccharum—Sugar maple 
Ulmus americana—American elm 


- Quercus palustris—Pine Oak 
- Quercus rubra—Common red oak 








Landscape Planning Service 


HERE are three areas to be considered in the landscape 
of every home, no matter if it be the most spacious mansion 


or the most humble cottage. 
These three areas are the public 
area, the one your neighbors see 
every day in passing your home, 
theservice area, the one the ry 
boy knows intimately, and the priv- 
ate area, the family outdoor living 
room. This last area is the one 
most neglected and the one least 
thought of. 

The land surrounding the house 

may have the first two areas, but 
very rarely, then only if the design of 
the landscape is thought of before 
the foundations of the house are 
built, does it have the third area. 
- The highest personal note in the 
art of landscape design is the 
flower garden and no scheme of 
landscape development is com- 
plete, no matter how small the 
property, which does not provide 
space for a —_ the essential 
p seater of the private area. 

We know that fitness is the very 
foundation of all artistic excellence 
and in none of the arts is this more 
applicable than in garden design. 
The flower garden, altho a separate 
unit in the general design must be 
in harmony with its surroundings. 
The house we are considering is 
very simple in design, therefore 
simplicity must be the keynote in 
the garden. : 

Before considering the garden in 
detail, it might be well to consider 
the placing of the house and the 
division of the property into the 
three units. 

This piece of property was a por- 
tion of an old farm which had been 
divided into lots for residential 
purposes and located on it was the 
old well. By trying various schemes 
it was decided to incorporate this 
old well into the en area, in 
fact e it the 


ominating ele- 


FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 
Member American Society of Landscape Architects 


The following plan was designed 
for the house shown on page 57 
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Mr. Robinson can furnish working drawings of the 

above plan to anyone who is interested. A moderate 

charge is made to cover cost. He will likewise be glad 

to answer any question by letter which you may care 

to ask concerning this plan. This service is free to 

all subscribers, but he cannot make individual plans 
cd f on this basis 


ment in the design of the garden. Before the house was built, 
various locations were tried and it was found that by placing 


the house a little to the right of the 
roperty, that the terrace leadin 
rom the sunroom could be cente: 
on the center line of the old well. 
This meant that the living room of 
the house looked out upon the gar- 
den. It also meant that the living 
room would have a southern expos- 
ure, and the kitchen, or service 
portion of the house, be on the 
northwestern side of the house. 
mat ey led to devoting to 
service that portion of the property 
which was most closely connected 
with the service portion of the 
house. An ample spacious lawn 
at the front of the house was only 
sayy = by setting the house forty 
eet from the front property line. 
The entire property is not a large 
one, its dimensions being one hun- 
dred fifty feet deep by a breadth 
of eighty-five feet. 

To return to the design of the 
private area, that portion of the 
landscape scheme which is being 
stressed in all these problems, the 
garden is very simple in design. A 
very simple structure was built 
over the well, making it a little 
more prominent in the scheme. 
Marking the cross axis of the 
garden is a pool, also very simple 
in design. It is nm that it 
should be two and one- feet 
deep because of the water lilies 
to be planted in boxes, then placed 
in the pool. The coping of the pool 
is of flat stones with sedums and 
creeping phlox planted between the 
joints. As this area is the outdoor 
iving room a seat was placed on the 
cross axis of the garden, opposite 
to the pool. The area has three 
entrances, one into the service area, 
one leading into the public area, 
and one leading (Cont. on p. 92 
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Start the Children Right 


You want your family to be healthy 
—personal cleanliness is the greatest 
aid to good health. Start your chil- 
dren right —give them the opportu- 
nity they should have for cleanliness 
and health. 


A modern bathroom — properly 
equipped—is one of the greatest 
possible conveniences and comforts 
for the home. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh 
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Write for catalogue 
“Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures for the Home.” 
It is free and shows a 
variety of designs and 
sizes of attractive, effec- 
tive and economical 


plumbing fixtures. Sent 
postpaid on request. 
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Finished in a variety of 
colors, this unusual piece ts 
cushioned in printed linen. 
The simple chair shown oppo- 
siteis wi ivory-enameled wick- 
er with cushions of cretonne 








wood meet with mutual good 
will and form an altogether 
happy association in this at- 


and effective in its simplicity 


The Winning Ways of Wicker 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 


ICKER is today a comprehensive term, applied alike 

to wicker, cane, reed, bamboo, rattan and willow: hence 

wickerware has now become synonymous with furniture 
and furnishings of an infinite variety in price and pattern, 
form and finish. As a result of this pronounced variation, 
wickerware has a winning way of adapting itself marvelously 
and equally effectively to the large house and the small, the 
elaborate interior and the simple, the costly home and the inex- 
pensive. There is, indeed, something or other beautiful and 
useful to be found in wickerware that will definitely respond to 
the furnishing needs of every modern type of home. 

That, of course, does not mean that wickerware can be used 
indiscriminately: nor does it imply that wickerware can be 
employed to the exclusion of our customary and time-honored 
wooden furniture. Wickerware, if in use promiscuously or too 
widely, would so soon prove wearisome, that it must ever be 
handled carefully and in moder- 
ation; preferably, too, in har- 
monious combination with fur- 
niture and furnishings of iron 
or wood. The three elements— 
wood, iron and wickerware— 
are, as a matter of fact, entirely 
reconcilable: and, therefore, 
perfectly suited to joint use in 
an interior scheme, to create an 
effect of agreeable diversity. 

Time was, and not so very 
long ago, when wickerware could 
only be depended upon for 
durability and moderate cost: 
desirable attributes, but not 
sufficiently powerful to entirely 
offset the atrocious designs that 
marked most of the wicker fur- 
niture of that period. Now, 
however, gracefulness of line, 
simplicity of detail and charm of 
hue are all duly emphasized— 
tho at no sacrifice of either per- 
manence or economy! Indeed, 
the simple forms that now pre- 
vail tend, if anything, to increase 
the durability of wickerware: 
which is a commendation that 
will probably be welcomed by 
all intending purchasers. 

The natural creamy coloring 
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of wickerware, which gradually assumes a more yellowish cast, 
is suited to very simple schemes of furnishing, to rooms in 
which light colors are made necessary by the absence of direct 
sunlight and to interiors that need some lighter touches to 
enliven the heaviness of dark furniture. Cushioned in gay 
cretonne, art-ticking or chintz, there is no lack of warmth in 
this uncolored wicker: but, for more glowing color there is a 
wealth of stained, painted and enameled wickerware to choose 
from, with an endless range of pattern and hue in the fabrics 
selected or available for cushioning. 

The darker pieces, stained to the color of oak, walnut or 
mahogany, are always useful for unpretentious living rooms 
where the basic furnishing is in any of these woods. If, for 
instance, an overstuffed davenport and an accompanying chair 
are walnut-footed and mohair-covered in a quiet green, with 
pale tan as a wall background and a taupe-colored rug upon the 
floor, one or two walnut-stained 
wicker chairs of fireside type, 
with cushions of tan linen, pat- 
terned in green, golden-brown, 
old blue and orange, can be em- 
ployed with very interesting 
results either as a permanent 

tail of the scheme or as a 

mporary feature, pending the 
ability of the owner to invest in 
furniture of more expensive 
character. If, instead, these 
wicker chairs were painted in 
the soft green of the mohair- 
covered furniture and cushioned 
in the printed linen, their effect 
would be equally good from the 
decorative standpoint and, un- 
doubtedly, much more enliven- 
ing than in the finish of walnut 
stain. Then, when they had 
outlived their usefulness in the 
living room, the chairs could be 
repainted and equipped with 
colorful new cushions to enter 
upon a new lease of life in some 
other room. (Cont on p. 94 


Against walls of creamy-oned rough 

plaster, furniture of natural wicker 

stands out pleasantly. Color is 
lent by gay cushions 
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Wicker, wrought iron and 


tractive living room, beautiful 
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beauty. 
“ OOD floors always worried me!” 
said Mrs. Roy N. Peris of Fair- 
view Orchards, Florin, Pa. 
“The more I tried to 
keep them cheerful 
and bright, theshab- 
bier they became. 
My patience really 
ended when we 
boughtour present 
home—an old farm- 
house built in 1862. 


spoiled every attempt to 
make my home look pretty. 
They were scarred with 
foot-worn tracks in front of 
the doorways. Their wide 
cracks seemed to delight in 
collecting dust and dirt. 
Even pretty rugs could not 
entirely hide the soiled, 
muddy appearance of these 
old wood floors. 

“One Saturday, while 
shopping in a nearby town, 
I asked a furniture mer- 
chant if he knew of any- 
thing I could do for my old 
wood floors. 

“Imagine my surprise 
when he told me he could 
make any worn-out floor pretty again— 
prettier than it had ever been before. 
Could it be true? I wasn’t long in doubt. 

“The merchant enthusiastically showed 
me pictures of homes in which he had 
worked this magic—homes like mine, but 
such pretty floors! Then he showed me 
the floor material itself. Linoleum! Why 
hadn’t I thought of it before? 


This new floor beauty surprised 
and delighted her 


“Still it wasn’t linoleum as I had al- 
ways known it. This was something new. 
The colors werenew—the patterns, really, 
they seemed too pretty to walk on! 

“I soon found it would cost no more 
to refloor my home with an attractive 
gray Jaspé linoleam—one of the newer 
designs—than with wood. I also learned 
that a linoleum floor is not only a good- 
looking floor, but a permanent one, too— 
one that never needs refinishing. 
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sewing-room, and _ kitchen — have 


“Today all my downstairs rooms 
— hall, living-room, dining-room, 


smooth, soft gleaming, colorful floors 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

“These linoleum floors are not 
- tacked. They are firmly cemented 
over a lining of builders’ dead- 
ening felt. They are soft to 


“Such floors! : Naa 


walk on, easy to clean and far prettier 
than I ever dreamed a floor could be. 
“Best of all, they keep their brightness 
of color and design, and they are just as 
pretty today as they were three years 


Help for home planners in the 
many new floor designs 


Do you know the new linoleum? Have 
you seen the many attractive patterns 
that interior decorators, prominent archi- 
tects, and thoughtful home planners like 
Mrs. Peris are turning to for floors of 
permanent beauty? Any good depart- 
ment or furniture store will gladly show 
them to you. You can be sure you see 
genuine Armstrong’s Linoleum if 
you look for the Circle A trade- 
mark on the burlap back. 

For those who wish personal help 
in planning smart interiors, we 
maintain a Bureau of Interior 


7 hese PRETTIER FLOORS /ook Like new 
after 3 YEARS of HARD WEAR 


Few floors receive heavier daily punishment than the floors 
in this old farmhouse at Florin, Pa. Yet not a mark, not 
a scratch, not the slightest sign of wear,mars their original 
And they were laid more than three years ago! 

















“These floors seem to grow 
prettier every time I wax 
them,” says Mrs. Peris. 
“Fust think, they were laid 
over three years ago—yet they 
show no signs of wear!” 
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No camera can picture the 
beauty of the polished gray 
Jaspé floors in this old Penn- 
syloania farmhouse. And this 
modern floor beauty will last 
as long as the house itself; 
first, because the floors are 
Armstrong's Linoleum, and, 
secondly, because they are laid 
properly — firmly cemented 
over a heavy lining of build- 
ers’ deadening felt. 


Decoration. This department will gladly 
advise you on the proper use of color 
in furnishing and decorating any room 
or group of rooms you describe. Write 
to this Bureau. There is no charge for 
this service. 


A new book on 
furnishing and decorating homes 


“Floors, Furniture, and Color,” recently 
written by Agnes Foster Wright, tells 
many interesting and practical uses of 
color in modern homes. Mrs. Wright is 
an authority on the subject of decorat- 
ing homes. She contributes to House and 
Garden and other magazines you read. 
You can get her new book for twenty- 
five cents. (60 cents in Canada.) 
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trademark on 
the bulep bch aARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Linoleum Division 
2543 College Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


Ar mstrong’s Linoleum for every floor in the house 
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ELL, you’ve taught me 
something this afternoon,’ 
said the lady. who lets me 
use her kitchen for making things 
when our own small one will not 
stretch large ong 8 “T have always thought that bread- 
making was an all-day performance, but you started those 
buns at 2:00 o’clock, they are ready to go on the pans at 4:30— 
and they will be baked for dinner at 6:30! I used to love to 
make bread, but I have just fallen out of the habit of doing it.’’ 
That is undoubtedly the reason why hundreds of other 
women in the cities and small towns of our country have been 
buying bakers’ bread in increasing numbers of late. For others, 
the explanation is that their mothers bought bread, and so 
they themselves never learned to make it. Many women have 
been brought up in the superstition—I do not know what else 
to call it—that making bread is a tremendous piece of work, 
only to be undertaken with fear and trembling, and whose 
outcome is a mere matter of fate. Those women are missing 
some of the fun of 
housekeeping, for the 
making of bread and 
rolls and all their vari- 
ations is interesting in 
the extreme. Another 
frequent objection is 
that when one bakes at 
home, fresh bread can 
be enjoyed only once a 
week. There are two 
answers to that: First, 
bread a day or two old 
is more easily digested 
than that made fresh 
from the oven; second, 
baking bread and rolls 
is such an easy matter 
that a small baking can 
be done two or three 
times a week, while 
other housework is be- 
ing attended to. 
Whether home bak- 
ing is a money-saver or 
not is a matter for each 
one to work out accord- 
ing to her own local 
conditions. There is a 
wide diversity of opin- 
ion on the subject. It is 
probably not much of 
a saving to bake bread 
for a family of two, but 
by the same token, it is 
not much trouble to 
make it! It would be 
interesting and illumi- 
nating to take a census 
of all husbands’ opin- 
ions, as to whether a 
fresh baking of home- 
made rolls or a fresh 
marcel in their wives’ 
hair had the test 
— for holding af- 
ections! It is possible, 
of course, that one can 
go so far as to t one’s husband occasionally with both. 
Omitting foolishness, let’s compare costs fdr a moment before 
proceeding to the easy rules for making bread and rolls. Here 
in Des Moines a highly respected brand of flour can be bought 
for $11 a barrel. From that barrel of flour, weighing 196 
pounds, 261 loaves of bread can be made, for it takes three- 
quarters of a pound of flour to make a loaf weighing one pound, 
finished. At 12 cents a loaf, that bread would cost $31.32, 
leaving a balance of $20.32. 
But the gas! you say. Yes, and the sugar and fat and yeast, 
too! Surely! 
Here in Des Moines also it costs approximately 4.6 cents for 
pas to heat an ordinary six-loaf capacity oven for one hour. 
o hundred sixty-one loaves, divided into six-loaf batches, 
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Let’s Make Some Bread 


GENEVIEVE A, CALLAHAN 


Try this money-saving indoor 
sport and please your husband 





It is easier to make bread than to make a nice cake 





will require 44 hours of oven heat- 
ing, the total cost amounting to. 
$2.03. 

Allowing one tablespoonful each 
of sugar and fat to the loaf, or one 
pound to 32 loaves, it is deduced that almost nine pounds of 
each will be required for the 261 loaves. Thus for sugar at 
eight cents a pound the total cost will be 72 cents, while for 
fat it will range between $1.80 and $2.70, depending upon 
whether lard or another cooking fat is used. Yeast will cost 
from 88 cents to $1.32, according to whether the dry or com- 
pressed variety is used. 

The total, taking the maximum cost in each case where there 
is a choice, is found to be $17.77. There is thus a balance of 
$13.55 to pay for labor. This balance will be cut down some- 
what if milk is used in making the bread but that rightfully 
should come out of the milk allowance in the food budget. The 
balance may, however, easily be higher than that given above 
if costs in your town are lower than those given. Now as to the 
making of the bread. 

Buy a good grade of 
bread flour to use, and 
fresh yeast. If com- 
pressed yeast is ‘to be 
used, see that it has no 
black, moldy streaks. 
It should break with a 
clean edge, and have a 
clean, pleasant odor. 
Dry yeast will keep for 
many weeks without 
deteriorating. 

For the quickest, 
easiest process of mak- 
ing fine, light bread and 
rolls, I follow these 
rules. These quanti- 
ties make four loaves, 
or their equivalent in 
biscuits or rolls: 


White Bread—Quick 
Process 


4 cupfuls of liquid, scalded 

2 to 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

2 to 4 tablespoonfuls of short- 
ening 

4 teaspoonfuls of salt 

\% to 2 cakes of compressed 


yeast 

¥% cupful of lukewarm water 
14 to 16 cupfuls of flour 

Put the sugar, short- 
ening and salt into a 
large mixing bowl or a 
bread mixer, and pour 
over them the scalding 
liquid — milk, water, 
whey or potato water. 
Let stand until luke- 
warm. In the mean- 
time, dissolve the yeast 
in the half-cupful of 
warm water, and when 
the liquid is sufficiently 
cool add the yeast to it. 

Next stir in flour 
gradually, beating 
meanwhile witha 
wooden spoon. When 


_ the dough is too stiff to mix with a spoon, turn out on a floured 


board and knead lightly until the dough is smooth and elastic 
to touch, and will not stick to the clean board or to the hands. 
About ten minutes will be necessary for hand kneading, three 
to four minutes for kneading in a bread mixer. 
Put the dough back into the bowl which has been greased 
oe leave it in the mixer) and brush over the top with melted 
at to prevent the formation of a crust. Cover warmly and set 
in a warm place to rise until almost three times its or) 
bulk. It should be kept at a temperature of 80 to 85 degrees. 
Knead lightly and let rise again, or shape it into four loaves 
immediately and place in oiled pans, pressing the dough down 
well into the corners. Let rise again in a warm place, covered, 
until double its bulk, then bake in a (Continued on page 44 
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AN EASILY MADE TRELLIS 


The trellis shown in the August number of Better 
Homes and Gardens induced me to tell of ours. It is 
made from cedar posts and elm uprights. It is about 
fifteen feet long and six feet high. It is five years old 
and in summer is a solid mass of pink roses (Dorothy 
Perkins). It is a very beautiful sight—no trellis may 
be seen. On another trellis of the same sort we have 
an Excelsa rose and a honeysuckle vine. 

Altho the roses are beautiful for two weeks, we are 
inclined to favor the honeysuckle as that stays green 
up into February and comes back again by A and 
has no thorns. These two trellises give us a feeli 
of privacy in our backyard as they shut out the view 
from the street.—Mrs. R. W. 8., New York. 








This is Theodore Kear of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Note his real “‘gardener’s smile’ 


ENJOYS ALL OF THE DEPARTMENTS 


A year ago this month I received my first copy of 
your magazine, Better Homes and Gardens. ing 
most fond of magazines I subscribed for the three 
years upon the strength of the advertisement you 


sent me. never seen an issue of the magazine 
nor heard of it before. 

I am delighted with the magazine so I decided to 
write and tell you so—a most unusual proceeding on 
my so hard it seems for me, a busy housewife, 
to find time to write letters. I never imagined a 

zine could so thoroly please one in every par- 
tic and could I receive one made to order I am 
sure it would not please me as much as Better Homes 
and Gardens. 

I cannot say which department has pleased me most 
for I receive many benefits from them all including the 
advertisements. Ydur recipes are splendid. I have 
tried many of them and have not had a si 
failure. Of all the splendid articles between the 
covers of your magazine perhaps the series that lies 
nearest my heart is the Homes of Famous Americans. 
Please see that the list runs on indefinitely. How I 
thrill to read about and see the phot phs of the 
homes and surroundings of these splendid characters 
whom I have so loved and revered.—Mrs. Dorothy 
Nichols, Melbeta, Nebraska. 





This attractive fence was constructed by Mr. Snyder also 
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RAISING ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Most of my friends have trouble raising the Oriental 
poppy. As one who has had good success with these 
utiful flowers, both from seed and in transplanting, 
possibly my experience will help some of your readers. 
In late spring, after the oak leaves are real leaves 
not buds, repare a small seed bed on the edge of 
the vegeta’ garden, scatter the seeds over the 
surface and press them down with a board. Then 
sprinkle and cover with a piece of burlap weighted 
on the corners with bricks. I leave the burlap on 
until the small plants are well up. is burlap an- 
swers sev purposes. It the ground from 
baking and cracking, it keeps the ground warm on 
cold nights, it holds the moisture which the seeds 
require in germinating, and it prevents them from 
being washed away by the driving rains. After the 
burlap has been removed I water the bed every 
evening, and keep the weeds pulled out. Leave them 
in the original bed until the following spring. Do 

not cultivate or dig around them. 
Early in spring, as soon as the ground has thawed 
thru, trans t to the border where they are to 
w. Do it quickly so that the air has no chance to 
Sy out the ote. Then leave them alone. Pull out 
weeds, but do not cultivate them. The 
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each one of which, if planted separately, will make 
a new plant. In September the new leaves aapene 
and grow fast so that when winter comes you have 
@& mass green leaves which stay all winter.— 
R. D. George, Montpelier, Indiana. 


A HOME-MADE BIRD BATH 

I want to express my appreciation of your splendid 
page. I sup that if all the lily pools, bird 
baths, pergolas, lattice fences and other ornamental 
features about the home which have been inspired 
by the reading of Better Homes and Gardens could 
be assembled in one grand display the sight would 
be ecmnstbing most interesting and instructive. You 
have certainly done much in beautifying the homes 
of our country. I am enclosing two snapshots, one 





Mr. Snyder designed and built this concrete 
bird bath 
of my alley fence and one of a bird bath which I 


“made of concrete in a wooden form of my own con- 
Struction.—E. E. Snyder, Zion, Ill. 
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TOCOLOR WOOD 
ARTISTICALLY 





There is no particular trick to con- 
structing porch swings, tables, 
telephone sets, cabinets, etc. And 
the finishing of them is a very simple 
matter if Johnson’s Artistic Wood 
Finishes are used. Our method in- 
volves practically no expense. All 
you need is a little time, a brush, and 


JOHNSON’S 
WOOD DYE: 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is very easy to 
apply—it goes on easily and quickly, 
without a lap or a streak. It pene- 
trates deeply bringing out the beauty 
of the grain without raising .it— 
dries in 4 hours and does not rub 
off or smudge. Made in seventeen 
beautiful shades. Among the most 
ages shades of Johnson’s Wood 
ye are: 


123—Dark Oak 
129—Dark Mahogany 126—Light Oak 
127—Brown Mahogany 124—Golden Oak 


Select the shade of Dye you want 
and order it from your dealer by 
name and number. 


FREE—25c Book on 
Wood Finishing 
This Book tells how to finish wood 
in artistic: stained and enameled 
effects. Gives practical suggestions 
on making your home artistic, 
cheery and inviting. Tells just what 
materials to use and how to apply 
them. Includes color card—gives 


covering capacities, etc. Use coupon 
below. 


131—Walnut 


“jhe pond 
PROPER TREATMENT 
for 


fe)3 s WOODWO RK 
and 


FURNITURE 


FLO 





H S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Doge. F. G. 2, 
Racine, Wis. (Canadian Factory—Brantford) 


i Please send me free and postpaid your 25c Instruc- & 
y tion Book on Home Beautifying and Wood Finish- 


® My Dealer ta__ 
MY NAME 

try ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE. 
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The BarkerWay 
for Prize Gardens 


Barnard Joy,of Ashland, Ore., who was 
awarded highest honors in the Junior 
eners’ Contest conducted by the 
National Vegetable Growe1s’ Associa- 
tion of America, used a BARKER 
Weeder, Mulcher and Cultivator. 
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Thousands of practical gardners, truck growers and 
florists everywhere agree that the Barker is the ‘‘Best 
Weed Killer Ever Used,” that it is far easier to run, 
much faster, and above all they praise it for the way 
it works the soil. 


Eight revolving bledes work in combination with 


an underground knife, destroying the and in 
the same Gperation turning the clods and crusted sur- 
face into a level, porous, moisture-retaining mulch. 
It has guards to protect the leaves; also shovels for 
deeper cultivation. 

Let us send you, absolutely free full particulars 
and photos of the Barker and its work; sizes, prices 
delivered and our Special Factory-to-User Offer. 

Just say to send Catalog. A ‘ 

to us will do; or fill 


and mail us the coupon be- 
low. Do this now. 


BARKER MFG. CO. 
Box 68, David City, Neb. 


BARKER MFG. CO. 
Box 68, David City, Neb. 


Please send free Catalog and full particulars. 


Name 





Postoffice. 





State R.F.D 
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HOW TO RAISE ASTERS 

Asters will thrive in any good soil prepared in the 
same way as you would for a crop of vegetables but it 
is well to remember that any extra care taken in the 
a ation of the soil is repaid by finer plants, larger 

looms with longer stems and more profuse flowering. 
Asters should be planted in an open sunny position 
in a good loamy soil which has been enriched with 
a liberal quantity of good fertilizer. The addition of 
wood ashes or air-slacked lime is good. 

I would not advise growing asters year after year 
in the same place. Sow the seed out in the open in 
May in a seed bed, transplanting them when two or 
three inches high to where they are to bloom, altho 
they may be sown where they are to bloom with good 

















Mrs. Bowen and her prize asters 


results. If the flowers are wanted for cutting they 
should be set out twelve inches apart in the rows and 
two feet between rows. For massing in they 
should be planted nine inches apart each way and 
kept = cultivated.—Mrs. E. E. Bowen, Zelien- 
ople, Pa. 


A PRACTICAL BIRD BATH 

I read what Mrs. Edward Knapp had to offer about 
an easy made bird bath, which is very good. I made 
one last spring and when my neighbors saw it I had to 
make a number of them. A man had a lot of four- 
inch glazed sewer tile about two feet long that he 
was not using. From these I made several baths. 

I drive a stake in the ground the size of the hole in 
the tile leaving it stick out of the ground about ten 
or twelve inches, and slip the tile over it with the 
bell end of the tile up. 

This bell end of the tile gives the base of your bird 
bath a finished effect when you put on the bath. 

For the bath I use a good-sized garbage can cover. 
The handle of the cover sets down in the tile and 
helps to keep it in place. 

t thought I had to tie a weight on the handle and 
let it hang down in the tile but it is not necessary at 
all, as mine at least never blew down in the strong 
west wind. [-painted it all white. You can —— 
get the garbage can cover as the can rusts out and the 
cover is always good when the can is useless.—E. J. 
Bauman, White Bear, Minn. 


THE HOUSE THAT USED TO BE A BARN 
Perhaps you will be interested in seeing what a 

house we have made from a large barn. The sun 

porch and rear entry are added but the main struc- 








Rear view of Mrs. Wahl’s home 


ture is the barn itself. The little rear terrace we find 
especially enjoyable. Ins of adding just the 
pantry and stoop the rear roof was carried across to 
make a roof for the terrace. It is very secluded 
sunny in the mornings, cool in the afternoons and 
ideal for mending and other household tasks which 


would be impossible on a front porch.—Mrs. A. 


Wahl, Davenport, Iowa, 
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HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THIS? 

Thank you for your editorial invitation to write, 
Are you not making a mistake by boosting the writi 
of Ellis Parker Butler? Mr. Butler may be a g 
gardener and a good writer but what is his stand 
towards the Bible or the Constitution of the United 
States? If the Bible or the Constitution of the 
United States were germ scales I do not see how he 
could treat them any more carelessly than they were 
treated in one of his articles. Asa reader and a friend 
of your magazine permit me to say that I cannot 
operave of writing of that character—O. L. G, 

ori 


[Editor’s Note.—We are sorry that this reader 
should have taken seriously some of Mr. Butler’s 
humor. In an early issue, Mr. Butler will discuss 
“The Radish and Its Relation to the Constitution,” 
which should remove any doubts as to his position in 
the matter.) 


OUR MEMORY GARDEN 

The dearest spot to us is our memory garden in the 
backyard. We did not plan to make it, but like 
memory itself, it came to us little by little. First, of 
course, we got the yard. When Billy and I were 
married we bought an old house on an old hill and 
restored it (the house) as much as we could afford, 
and as our pocket book is restored, we continue to 
restore the house. 

At the back yard was growing a big purple lilac 
and at the back fence a clump of tiger lilies. These 
the neighbors said, had always been there. Scat 
in the grass were bunches of clove pinks, and in a 
specially barren and sandy spot was a luxurious 
growth of old maid's pinks. 


When I say specially barren and sandy you must 
0 on to the superlative of barrenness and sandiness, 
and the whole 


or the whole ys is barren and sand 
country round about is sandy and 

house and yard are on Cape , far down the 
Cape where outsiders sup nothing can grow, but 
where once you have bought a house and use seaweed 
for fertilizer and age of water it blooms, as Billy 


says, like the en " 
tkin once wrote in a book 


rince Peter Kro; 
urging people to cultivate little barren patches of 


rren, for our 





The rose bush with a thousand blooms 


round, that ny es would do well in soil as sandy as 
tape Cod. He knew. As soon as I read that I said 
to Billy, “I am going to plant a grapevine against 
the woodsheg, and I shall name it the Prince Peter.” 
“Good idéa,”’ said Billy. ‘I will get a cutting from 
the folks down the road.” 
I said. “I want to buy one and have it 
This is in memory of a prince, don’t you 


see: 

But Billy said that it would be in better taste to 
honor Kropotkin with a vine that cost nothing than 
it would be to pay money for it. Billy has such good 
taste. 

This beginning of the memory garden suggested to 
me that maybe the pinks and things had not always 
been there; that probably somebody planted them; 

erhaps a bride. So I talked over the fence with 
Mrs. Snow, and she said, “Yes, Uncle Cephas 
had two wives, both up-the-Ca women, and 
the first wife was named Nellie and the second was 
named Jerusha. I feel sure that Nellie brought the 


clove pinks when she came from up the Cape, and 
that Jerusha brought the old-maid’s pinks. So I 
transplanted the clove pinks and named them Nellie 


and I was going to transplant the old maid’spinks, but 
Billy said, “You can’t transplant an old maid. They 
will do better where they are.”’ Billy is so sensible. 

And Billy said that since the li and the tiger 
lilies were first settlers, we might call them Adam and 
Eve. So romantic. 

The next year our baby came. After four days he 
died. The girls who had been my bridesmaids sent 
us a rose bush ina pot. We planted it in the memory 
garden and Billy built an arbor for it, and the second 
summer it bore a thousand roses. And now on the 

ift days and anniversaries, instead of cut flowers 
Billy gives me potted plants. And mother and the 
girls save cuttings and roots for me. And everyone 
of the neighbors has a t named for her in my 
garden.—N, W. Smith, i wn, Mass. 
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A New COACH 


Recognizing the demand for a truly com- 
, fortable and economical car of the coach 
} type, Dodge Brothers have provided it 


The new Coach reveals a characteristic 
maturity of design—in the low-swung 
lines of the body, in the arrangement of 
the interior for five-passenger comfort, 
and in the exceptional dimensions of the 
doors and windows. 


) The car is Duco finished in Dodge Brothers 


blue with a body stripe of cartouche yellow. 
Fittings and fixtures are first quality 


throughout, and balloon tires are standard 
equipment. 

So far as riding comfort and dependability 
are concerned, it is only necessary to add 
that the Coach is built on Dodge Brothers 
sturdy chassis and cushioned by Dodge 
Brothers underslung springs. 


ESS OSs Oa" 





The price is $1095 f. o. b. Detroit 


Dooce BrotHers Detrroit 


Dooce Brotrers (CANADA) LimiTenDdD 
WALKERVILLE ONTARIO 
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"The most helpful 
rose book” 


Get our new “Star Guide to 
Good Roses”. Unless you 
read it, you’ve missed some- 
thing unique, helpful and 
interesting. 
















It contains more first-hand 
usable information about 
the right kind of roses, for 
you to grow than you will 
find in any other similar 
book—it’s so muth more 
than a 100-page catalog, 18 
of them in color! 


The “Star Guide” describes 
many roses, but especially 
features America’s 100 best 
roses. You need no longer 
guess as to which these are, 
our exclusive new Index will 
tell you. It portrays the 
most beautiful, the most 
universally popular roses in 
America today. 


The new “Guide” tells how to 
unerringly select the five best 
roses, or the seven best roses, or 
the ten best roses, or whatever 
number you want. Itdescribes 
the best red roses, and pink 
roses, and yellow roses, and 
white roses. It not only tells 
which ones are best, but tells 
why. It describes bush roses 
and climbing roses; it describes 
fragrant roses and all that are 
“Best by test’. 

Send today for your copy of the 1926 


“Star Guide to G Roses’’. 
It's FREE! 
CO. 


THE CONARD~PYLE 
Conard & Jones Ca * 


mie - 
Robert Pyle, Box 74 West Grove. Pa 


“STAR” ROSES BLOOM OR WE 
REFUND YOUR MONEY. 
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Favorite Flowers and How to Plant Them 
MARY ROCKWELL 


RVEN tho your garden be small you 
will want to include at least some of 
the old favorite flowers which are listed 
in the tables below, this coming summer. 
These varieties are easily grown from 
seed in any locality, altho practically all 
of the plants may be purchased from your 
nurseryman if preferred. 

If the seeds are sown directly in the 
garden, most varieties should not be 
planted until the ground is warm and 
danger of frost is over. An old-fashioned 
rule, but a very good one, is to plant 
flowers when the grape buds begin toswell 
for then warm weather is assured. Pop- 
pies, petunias, aed a sweet sultan 
and sweet peas should be planted as soon 
as the ground is at all workable. In fact, 

ppies may be sown broadcast over a 
ight snow in early March. 

Most flowers require a rich soil which 
has been carefully worked. Avoid plant- 
ing seeds too deeply and be sure to firm 
the soil well over small seeds using a light 
board for this purpose. Plant rather 
thickly and thin out to the desired dis- 
tance as the — grow. If planted for 
mass effects, thin sparingly but if planted 


in rows allow some room for cultivation. 

For the most part seeds planted di- 
rectly in the garden produce stronger 
plants than those planted indoors altho 
many gardeners prefer the latter method. 
When planting indoors fill shallow boxes 
with rich dirt, plant the seeds according 
to directions, keep in a warm, sunny place 
and sprinkle often with warm water. 
When the plants are well developed trans- 
plant to the garden, protecting them 
until they have become fully established. 

The majority of varieties listed in the 
accompanying tables are annuals but 
some easily-grown perennials are also in- 
cluded. Most perennials may be raised 
from seed as easily as annuals and 
healthy, inexpensive plants are obtained 
in this manner. 

The lists given herewith are limited 
but by planting these varieties you will 
be rewarded by splendid effects in the 
garden and have a profusion of flowers to 
cut all thru the summer and autumn 
months. Most of the varieties listed 
in the second table bloom thruout the 
summer and late into the autumn, par- 
ticularly if the seedpods are kept slebed. 








FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN MIDSUMMER 


























Planting 
Common Name When to Plant in Remarks 
Inches 
Larkspur........| Indoors in March. ...| One-fourth..| Requires moist soil 
Canterbury bells.| Indoors in March: ...} One-fourth..} A hardy biennial 
Baby’s breath....| Early spring......... One-fourth..| Make several successive planti 
Sweet peas....... Very early spring. ...| One inch...| Plant = eae eighteen fedhes deen, filling in dirt 
as the plants grow 
Annual poppy....| Very early spring. ... Broadcast. .| Requires toh 801 
Petunias......... Very early spring. ...| Broadcast. .| Seeds germinate slowly 
Portulaca........ When frosts are over..| Broadcast. .| Mix seeds with sand when planting 
Butterfly flower. .| Indoors in March... .}| One-fourth..| Transplant twelve inches apart 
Ne oe Indoors in March. ...}| One-fourth.. uire rich soil ¥ 
Gaillardia........ Early spring......... One-fourth..} A hardy perennial 
Nasturtiums..... When frosts are over..| One-half....| Sow rather thickly 
Snapdragons..... Indoors in March. ...} One-fourth..| Transplant twelve inches apart 
Oriental poppies.| Early spring......... Broadcast. .| Transplant in fall; will bloom following year 
Salpiglossis...... When ts are over..| One-fourth..| Thin to twelve inches. Needs plenty of water 
F Mss os 06-0 When frosts are over. .| One-fourth.. uires some shade. Bienni 
Sweet alyssum...| Very early spring... .} Broadcast. .| Sow thickly in rows 
Anchusa......... When frosts are over..| One-fourth..| Requires good soil 
7 When frosts are over..| One-half....| Plant in sunny location 
CE, vocadcccs When frosts are over..| One-fourth..| Does well in sun or shade 
Delphinium.... . . Indoors in March. ...{ One-half.... Sorinc-cown, plants bloom following August. 
erenni 
Hollyhocks....... Midsummer to bloom 
following year. ....| One-half....}| Make background for other flowers 

Columbine....... When frosts are over..| One-fourth..| Will self-sow ; 
I bn dan ach coins When frosts are cver..| One-half....| Plant in fairly rich soil 
ps en pocoeces Indoors in March... .! One-half....| A splendid bedding plant 

rican daisy. ...| When frosts are over..| One-half....| Plant in sunny position 
Sweet sultan..... When frosts are over..| One-half....| An attractive member of the centaurea family 
Balloon flower....| When frosts are over..| One-fourth..| One of the best hardy pani 
Oe SPP eee ere When frosts are over../Three-fourths| Valuable as a cutting flower 
Sweet William. ..| When frosts are over..| One-fourth..| Free-flowering hardy perennial 
Swan River .| When frosts are over..| One-fourth.. oe En aoa 
Candytuft....... When frosts are over..| One-fourth..| Plant i 
Corn esad «| ME OGRE. 2 disc. 27 One-fourth..| Self-sown 
Love-in-a-mist...| When frosts are over..| One-fourth..| Should not be transplanted 





PLANT THESE FOR AUTUMN BLOOM 


























Planting 
Common Name When to Plant Depth in Remarks 
Inches 

Verbena......... When frosts are over..| Broadcast. .| Plant-in sunny position. Self-sows. 
Rs sics's> o.¥aas When frosts are over..| One-fourth..| Thin plants to twelve inches 

hrysanth Indoors in March. ...| One-fourth..| Transplant twelve inches apart. A perennial 
PED «o's ceseeas When frosts are over..| One-half....| Thin to six inches 
Marigold......... When frosts are over..| One inch. ..| Thin to six inches 
ee Pe Late spring.......... One-fourth..| Thin to twelve inches 
Scabiosa......... When frosts are over..| One-fourth..| Thin to nine inches. Improved by transplanting 
Cockscomb...... Early spring......... One-fourth..| Requires t soil 
nna darn-ads a0 When frosts are over..| One-fourth..| Attractive ing plant 
Calliopsis........ When frosts are over..| One-half....} Keep old flowers cut off. Self-sows. 
Prickly pop .| When frosts are over..| Broadcast. .| Requires sunny position 
Four o’cl ....| Early spring......... One inch. . .| Sow in good soil in a sunny place 
Chinese lantern..| When frosts are over..} One-fourth..| Attractive in winter bouquets 
Blue lace er..| When frosts are over. .|-One-fourth..| Blooms profusely — 

udbeckia....... Late spring.......... One-fourth..| Attractive for cutting 
AGE. ccestises When frosts are over..| One-fourth..| Transplant nine inches apart 
Nicotiana........ When frosts are over..| One-fourth..| Requires little care 
eS eee oer Early spring......... One-fourth..| Bloom profusely i 
Prince’s feather ..| When frosts are over..| One inch. . .| Grows wild in some loculities 
Dahlias.......... Indoors in February..| One-fourth.. also raised from tubers 
Lavatera......... When frosts are over..|Three-fourths| Thin to twelve inches 

lox en frosts are over..} One-fourth..| Plant in masses ‘ 
When frosts are over..) One-half... .| Attractive cut flower. Perennial 
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Catalogue—Is Yours FREE 


ST imagine one vast floor, 
containing over 100 acres, and 
filled with sixty million dollars’ 
worth of fresh, new merchandise! 
That is exactly what is back 
of Ward’s catalogue. That is 
what Ward’s big stores contain. 
And this Catalogue brings 
into your home the wonderful 
opportunity to choose whatever 
you wish, whatever you lie best, 
from one of the greatest assort- 
ments of bright new merchan- 
dise ever gotten together. 


Is a Saving of $50 
Interesting to You? 


There is a saving of $50 this season 
for you—if you write for this book 
and buy everything you need at 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 

All over America we have searched 
for bafgains. In Europe our buyers 
have found bargains for you. We 
have gone to every market where 
“quality” goods could be bought for 
cash at lower-than-market prices. 


Montgom 


“Ward Quality” is 
a Guarantee of Satisfaction 


We never sell unsatisfactory goods 
that are merely “cheap.” We offer 
no “price baits.”” We never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price. 

You will find it a pleasure to deal 
with a house like Ward’s—where 
your satisfaction is the first consid- 
eration—where every piece of mer- 
chandise is tested to make sure it 
will give you service. 


The first mail order guarantee 
published in 1876 


Ward’s originated the mail order 
business in 1872. In our Catalogue of 
1876 we published the first mail order 
guarantee: “Your money back if you 
are not satisfied.”” And this s,irit of 
the Golden Rule, of dealing as we 
would be dealt by, of selling only the 
satisfactory kinds of goods that we 
ourselves would want to buy—this 
spirit of satisfaction and service to 
our customers has been the corner 
stone of Ward’s for fifty-three years. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Ft. Worth 


Your Orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 

Your order will be shipped 
within 24 hours. That saves 
time. But remember, too, that 
one of our six houses is near to 
you. It takes less time for your 
letter to reach us, less time for 
the goods to get to you. It is 
quicker to order from Ward's. 


cut out 


Cee 








To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept. 130-H 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 
Please mail my free omg of Montgomery 


Ward’scomplete Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
Name 9000 680000608 60006 060086068 ee 
ee ee ee eee eee ee | eee 
Street or 

R.F.D POPP ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 2 | ecees 
P.O. Ree ee eee eee eee eee ee eeeeee@ 





The Leading American 
Seed Catalog 


THs is the catalog that tells 
the truth about the Best Seeds 
That Grow. 


Market growers and florists use 
Burpee’s Annual as a reference book, 
and still it is so interesting and easy 
to read that a million amateurs use 
it as their garden guide. Burpee’s 
Annual is the most popular seed cata- 
log in the world. 

If you are interested in gardening 
Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to 

ou free. We want you to sow 
urpee's Seeds. 


FREE SAMPLE. First write for 


a copy of Burpee’s Annual; then 
look through the book and select 
a regular 10c packet of any vege- 
table or flower seed entirely free, 
and we will mail it to you post- 
paid. This free offer is made to 
get new customers for Burpee’s 
ae gy is good only until May 














W Atlee Burpee Co. 


Send me a copy of Burpee’s Annual, with 
order sheet good for a free 10c packet of 
Burpee’s Seeds. D-23 


Se cccnussanaebunadahe 


R.D.or&t........ EOLA Ee 3 we malgetaineal 
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How to Buy and Cook Meats 


DOROTHY KNIGHT 


OULTRY has long been one of the 
most popular animal foods. Pos- 
sibly one of the reasons for this 

may be its association with our holiday 
feasts, for it is almost invariably served 
at such times. Asa matter of fact, it may 
economically be used more frequently to 
lend variety to our meals. 

In the chart we have listed for you the 
most common varieties of poultry used 
for food. In the main, the flesh of the 
females makes the best food, the flavor 
being milder and the flesh more tender 
and interwoven with fat. Caponizing 
however, greatly improves the flesh of the 
cocks, making them even preferable to 
the females. While from the standpoint 
of economy, old fowls furnish more flesh 
in proportion to bone, they are fre- 
quently too tough and too fat to make 
really choice food. They find their use in 
soups and stews; and can often be most 
deliciously cooked with the aid of the 
fireless cooker or steam pressure cooker, 
where ordinarily it would be necessary to 
use a younger and more expensive fowl. 

If you have the facilities for keepin 
them it is frequently wise, in the case o 
chickens, to buy half a dozen or so alive, 
early in the season when they weigh ve 
little and are in fact too small to eat. With 
very little care and expense you will thus 
have within a few months a fine crop of 
chickens ready for the table. By doing 


this you can also regulate their exercise 
and food, as both have a marked effect 
on the tenderness and flavor of your fowl. 

Since incubators have been widely used 
for hatching poultry, broilers are in season 
most all the year around. There are also 
the cold storage chickens which are by 
no means to be despised. Cold stora 
chickens from well-equipped establish- 
ments may be entirely depended upon. 
They should be cooked as soon as possible 
after their purchase, however, for they 
are likely to deteriorate rapidly when 
removed from the low temperature of the 
cold storage vault. 

Fowls should be washed thoroly, inside 
and out, with cold water. For the outside 
a small brush (being careful not to break 
the skin) and soda or even a mild soap 
may be used. 

In roasting ducks or geese, they should 
be placed on a rack in the roaster so that 
they do not simmer in grease and become 
strong flavored. They may be basted 
with the fat, but should not lie in it. 
Part of the fat should be skimmed off 
before the gravy is made. 

For ies, church suppers and the like 
it is often found to be more economical 
to purchase turkeys for the “chicken” 
sandwiches, as they contain more flesh 
in relation to bone than do chickens. 

The different types listed in the chart 
below need some explanation. Broilers 
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Ways of Cooking Type to Use Amount to Buy 
CHICKEN 

FRR 2 a, PS nc cndhxbeassoueont ¥% to 1 broiler per person......... 
PN eddie ced cekbsdeee goatcewas “Spring” or “frying” chickens} 1 serves 2 to 3 persons........... 

NEA o's sig vedccued i ueseesen eho Younger fowls preferable... . . 4 pounds plucked but not drawn 
eada s asumeba as ebaneeanic és will serve 6 to 8 persons........ 

Pn sncccsnuss etches savas Younger fowls preferable... . . Duane OO CURED. 6 ici oc ie crkic<ce 
Boiled (for salads, croquettes, sand- | Fowl.................05.--- Depends on purpose and on other 
OE ed nF é- 0 cae han ve'scien 24es- Ebene hahitns «50s eeoeeraen ee SE Os Ere 
ce 6 oe eT ae ee WOE iin ck idee dehebvsees Same as stewed... ............0- 
SES AEG Young fowl preferablev..... . . 5 pounds plucked but not drawn will 


serve 6 persons............++00 





I NOTIN <n bcc cncdasses 


Serre ee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee) 














San ss beak Fea cele 0 abe Nl uber Young cock turkey or young 


Jeliied Clhickom..........0.-00, DUEL 5s wit vs ca darn ako oeo dh 4 pounds will serve 6 persons. .... 
Gs 6 hiss 's Keene dns 66 Ha nd6 ces BR cna s sccdanous) chess Knvicndeak nba skeet a ee tase adte> 
CAPON 
a6 itis 0 wah be pri dactwksesds bvcicbusd ceed bi ebaestedvard 4 or 5 pounds (undrawn weight) 
OT I Bi oN Fig ts will serve 6 persons...........-. 
TURKEY 


10-pound turkey, plucked but not 














eee ee 


ee, ee re wn, will serve 6 persons..... 
DUCK : 
NS, fi cadabese vecnosadeaed Ducklings or ducks.......... &pound duck plucked but not 
ibhonde shapeabeptes eects vet drawn will serve 5 persons...... 
Roasting e Gosling 1 Hy 6 
Vedidetdawssabetbscboreke ing or goose............. cose will serve 6 persons 
Nees Pree an ER pi Hes ee ite anes. 
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The What and How of Poultry 


Fifth of'a Series of Charts 


are the youngest chickens marketed, 
being between two and four months old. 
Spring or frying chickens are “in season” 
from May to October. They are four to 
six months old. Those more than six 
months old are known as fowls. 

Young ducks or “ducklings” are on the 
market in spring. Young goose is season- 
able from September to January. 

In selecting poultry for the table, these 
tests will be found helpful. For fresh- 
ness, see that the feet feel moist and 
limber, and that the eyes are bright, not 
sunken. As to age, in young chickens the 
end of the breast bone is pliable and the 
feet are smooth and soft, the claws short 
and sharp. Spurs and combs are found 
on cocks, and they are usually less plump 
than hens. 

In addition to these points, capons 
should have small heads and plump, 
rounded bodies. Year-old turkeys have 
black feet; up to three years of age the 
feet appear pinkish, while old birds have 
gray, dull-colored feet. 

In young ducks and geese, the wind- 
pipe is more flexible than in old ones. 

Chicken, Southern Style 

Cut up a young hen, roll the pieces in 
flour and seasonings. Brown well in hot 
fat, preferably in a flat-bottomed iron 
kettle, then pour into the frying kettle 
enough rich milk to cover. Cover tightly, 
turn the fire low, and allow to simmer 





until tender. Thicken the gravy and 
serve around the pieces. 
Stuffing for Roast Fowl 
(Standard Recipe) 
4 cupfuls of bread 1 teaspoonful of poul- 


crumbs try seasoning or 
2 teaspoonfuls of salt minced onion 


\{ teaspoonful of pepper 4 cupful of melted 
1 egg butter or drippings 
34 cupful of boiling water 


Mix ingredients well together. If fowl 
is very fat, some of the butter may be 
omitted. For a dry dressing omit the 
water. 

Variations for Stuffing 

Prune Stuffing: This is especially 
good for duck or goose. Use the standard 
recipe, and add to it one-half cupful of 
unsweetened cooked prunes cut into 
pieces, and one cupful of English walnut 
meats broken in pieces. Raisins may be 
used in place of prunes. 

Sausage Stuffing: Omit the butter in the 
standard recipe, and mix into the stuffing 
one cupful of.sa meat. 


Celery and Apple Stuffing: To the 
standard recipe add one cupful each of 
chopped apple and celery. 

Potato Stuffing: 

2 cupfuls of riced pota- 1 teaspoonful of chopped 

toes parsley 

a: en 

1}4 teaspoonfuls of salt 


Mix ingredients together and stuff the 
fowl. This is a good stuffing for duck and 


goose. 








Preparation 


Time for Cooking 


Vegetable or Fruit 








Split down back, season, add strips of bacon. Broil 
under flame, flesh side exposed 


eee eee ee eee 


New peas and potatoes, 
young carrots, tomatoes 
or lettuce 








Disjoint, season, roll in flour, fry in hot fat........ About 30 minutes....... Sweet potatoes, fresh to- 
000 cc oes SOMERS bab 0 ets cane eee dase Chae sake iibans seeanneeeadedeeas matoes, peas, grilled 
0000000 0s ce pees pee Bela ate el a4 $e dnd AOR ee eee eke dean ceed apricots 

Disjoint. Put in stewpan in water below boiling. | 30 to 40 minutes to the | Onions, carrots, peas, po- 


n. Cover and cook below boiling point. Thicken 


pound, depending on 


tatoes, celery, cranber- 
ries 





Disjoint. Brown in fat. Add boiling water. Season. 
Simmer until tender. Thicken gravy............ 


.| Cranberry or currant jelly. 


Sweet potatoes, toma- 
toes, green beans 





Dress. Do not disjoint. Put in kettle, half cover 
with boiling water. Season. Cover and cook 
below boiling G08... . ivscbissecdeseienaeti cs 


SER cies’ > oct 56 anc 





Cut up and stew with seasonings until half done. 
Reduce stock, pour over chicken in baking dish 
with crust. Bake until crust is done............ 


Celery, , onions, toma- 
toes, lettuce 











Dress, stuff and truss. Place on back ir pan. Rub | About 20 minutes to the | Cranberries, cherry gela- 
with salt, butter and flour. Place in hot oven. PONE ssc ccvicscccscces tine, sweet potatoes, on- 
Redure heat. Baste frequently... .:.. . ..scebic cos cdocwaadtied«cedcduceceect’ ions, peas 

—il.. 
Cut up and stew. Skim fat off and strain. Season | About 3 hours......... 











Cook, pack in jars. 
bulletins 











SE cisco cvekateess 


Sweet potatoes, Brussels 
sprouts, corn, cranberry 
ice, lemon gelatine 





Dress, clean, stuff and truss. Place on side in 
roaster. Rub entire surface with butter, flour and 
salt. Dredge pan with flour. Hot oven at first. 
Baste with fat and turn during roasting......... 


poun 


eee ee 


Potatoes, onions, celery, 
squash, asparagus, car- 
rots, pineapple, cran- 
berries, quinces 





Dress, truss, season, dredge with flour, and roast on 
rack in roasting pan so fat may drip to bottom. 
RP of salt pork may be placed across breast. 

ONO ons 05 Cee SeCN LE) Hod b0 ube nn t heb eee 


Ns n'Sdtiaivgs ones. 


Onions, potatoes, turnips, 
cauliflower, celery, peas, 
apples, cranberries, cur- 
rant jelly, apricots, or 
oranges 
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Onions, beets, Brussels 

sprouts, peas, celery, 
‘toes, apples, cran- 
ies, pineapple, or 

gooseberries 

















home.” 





Small plants: 
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Evergreen 
Bittersweet 


(Euonymus 
radicans 
vegetus) 
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The Million- 
Dollar Vine! 


“Tf I had a million dollars to spare, ' 
I should like to plant an Evergreen 
Bittersweet against every stone, 
brick and concrete wall in America. 
***** Tt is hardly possible that the 
World holds any plant with greater 
power to transform a house into 
WELLIAM MILLER. 


Special for 1925 


Hardier and better than Ivy—' 


ee 


> tonite eed + 


dense, glossy, evergreen foliage} 
| brightened by scarlet berries in winter 
—beautiful 365 days in the year} 


hardy on all soils and exposures : 


easy to grow, trailing over the ground | 


or climbing twenty to thirty feet—: 
slow to start but, once established, ' 


growing with steady anand Sse 
any sort’of wall, tree trunk or trellis. : 


Plant 3 feet apart along the side of 


the house; 1 to 2 feet apart for low 
walls, hedge or ground cover. 1: 


While they last— 


Strong pot plants: 12 for $5.00. 


50 cts. each, 100 for $35.00. 


25 cts. each, 12 for. 
$2.50, 100 for $18.00. B 


FREE—Flliott’s Spring Book 
of Hardy Plants, Shrubs and 
Vines for fine gardens. Com- 
plete and fullof helpful sugges- 
tions. Send for your copy now. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY 


522 Magee Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





You Can’t Buy 


Blueberries 


Like These 


You Must Grow 
Them Yourself 


—and it’s easy if you get the real 
nursery grown Blueberry plants. 
Yes; old fashioned Blueberries— 
just like Dad had on his “old farm 
down: East.” 


The joy of growing, picking and 
eating Blueberries from your own 


land—the pride of offering them 
to your guests—only those who 
know it can appreciate. 


The Mayo Nurseries offer sturdy Blue- 
berry plants grown in the heart of the 
Berkshire Hills. They are hardy, rapid 
growers and heavy yielders, bearing 
usually the first year—not the theordinary 
small seedy huckleberry but large 
full fleshed Blueberries that taste—well, 
icious. 

A corner of pour ground can be filled with 
Blueberry bushes, a pleasing spectacle 
with their brilliant foliage reddening the 
landscape till late frost. 


Plant ‘‘Bearing Age’’ 


Fruit Trees and Berry Plants 
For Quick Results! 


Raspberries— Yellow, Red, and Black— 
New varieties that a few words can- 
not attempt to describe. 


Currants—on charming little trees—an 
ornamental novelty that will yield 
heaps of clean, delicious red fruit. 

Grapes—Extra fine Bearing Vines with 
heavy root system and fruiting canes 
for quick results. 


Fruit Trees—Peaches, Pears, Cheeries 
Plums, Applesand Quinces with won- 
derfully developed fibrous root-sys- 
tems. Weil grown Trees—soon to 
bear fruit. 


To Harvest the Finest Fruit Plant 
the Finest Stock! 


Our New Spring Fruit 
and Berry Catalogue 


Beautifully illustrated in colors 
is now ready for gratuitous distri- 
bution. Write for it. 


This catalogue offers a selection of 
Sruit trees and berry bushes prov- 
en to be the most satisfactory be- 
cause of their hardiness against 
climatic changes, prolific yielding, 
delightful quality of fruit and early 
bearing. 


Mayo Nurseries, Inc. 


Nurserymen and LandscapeArchitects 


910 Ellwanger & Barry Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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How I Grow Head Lettuce 


ROSS H. GAST 


Y land! How do you grow such 

large cabbages in the wintertime? 

Aren’t they the grandest heads!’’ 
So my aunt from the East expressed 
herself recently at the sight of an even 
row of Los Angeles Market head lettuce 
in my garden. It wasn’t the first time 
that California head lettuce has been 
taken for cabbages, however, so she isn’t 
such a poor guesser at that. 

The edible quality of head lettuce is 
not excelled by that of any other salad 
crop and in every way it will repay for 
any extra care that is given the plants 
during their growing period. The garden- 
er should not be content with loose- 
leaved specimens, but master the art of 
maturing cabbage-like heads that are 
solid to the touch, pleasing to the eye and 
sweet to the palate—qualities which 
typify true head lettuce. 

Thousands of acres of head lettuce 
are planted every year in California, but 
its commercial culture is confined to cer- 
tain sections during particular seasons of 
the year, for it will not head up well in 
locations where extremes of heat are 
experienced. For this reason, it has been 
classified as a winter crop for many years, 
but it will now be sent to the markets of 
the East every 
day of the year 
by reason of the 
fact that several 
new growing dis- 
tricts have been 
developed in 
California coast 
valleys for sum- 
mer lettuce. 
There the equ- 
able climate, due 
to the influence 
of the ocean, per- 
mits the produc- 
tion of lettuce 
during the warm 
months. 

In the home 
gardens of the 
more protected sections of the West, head 
lettuce is planted every day of the year 
and heads up well in all seasons except 
the hottest period of midsummer. To do 
best, however, a cool, but not too cold 
growing season of about ninety days 





should be chosen for the crop. The fol- 
lowing directions cover the culture as 
practiced with home and commercial 
plantings in the West, and can be adapted 
to local conditions of soil and climate 
with some changes and experimentation. 
The writer always models his home 
garden cultural operations closely after 
those known in the market gardens, and 
finds the practice a helpful one. 

Head lettuce may be grown on almost 
any soil that is rich enough to produce a 
crop, but sandy and clay loams are usu- 
ally chosen for its commercial culture. 
The average garden soil will mature good 
heads, but the incorporation of some 
well-rotted stable manure and composted 
materials will help supply the foods most 
needed for the plants. Commercial fer- 
tilizers containing a large percentage of 
nitrogen are also used for head lettuce. 

The soil in the plot selected for lettuce 
must be turned over carefully to a depth 
of about twelve inches, and put in good 
shape for the seed. It is the common 
gardex practice in southern California to 
plant the seed where the plants are to 
mature, but in some sections it may be 
best to grow the plants in a cold frame 
and set them out when the weather is 
favorable. The 
double-row sys- 
tem of planting, 
described in a 
recent article by 
the writer, is used 
almost exclusive- 
ly for lettuce. By 
this method, two 
drills are placed 
on each shoulder 
of a ridge, which, 
for lettuce, 
should be wide 
enough so that 
the drills can be 
spaced at least 
twelve inches 
aparton top, and 
the furrow 
tween ridges measure close twelve inches 
also. An accompanying photograph 
illustrates this system of planting very 
well. 

I plant one side of the ridge only, and 
ordinarily use all of the thinnings to 
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set the other row. Sow the seed about one- 
fourth of an inch deep (in light soil) and 
one-eighth of an inch in heavy, firm them 
lightly, then try to leave a shallow mulch 


on top. The seeds germinate readily, 
but enough should be planted to insure a 
good stand, with sufficient plants to fill 
up the rows that are to be set. 

When the plants are about two inches 
high, they must be thinned out to between 
ten and thirteen inches apart. The great- 
est mistake that the ave gardener 
makes with head lettuce is in crowding 
his plants. There should always be 
ra inches between rows, as advised 

above, and space enough between oven 
to allow them room to spread. 
thinning out the plants, the strongest 
ones should be selected for the odd rows 
which were left at planting time. To get 
best results with transplants, cut the 
roots back slightly, and the leaves to 
about three-fourths, set them in the 
soil and water them as soon as possible. 
When transplanting on the ridges, set the 
plants in the odd rows so that each one 
will be opposite the space between the 
plants that grew in place, thus all 
pags will have a little more space to 
ae in. Another good practice is to 
te the furrows Fon before thinning 
ond tueniialion, § en set the plants 
pre to the water line on the shoulder. 
This will insure efficient water application. 

Cultivation must be started soon after 
the seedlings appear above the surface 
and continue regularly until the heads 
are cut for the table. The plants like 

enerous yy of water, which should 
“ given them in the furrows between 
rows at intervals of about every eight or 
ten days. When the plants are about 
half grown, a small amount of commercial 
fertilizer worked into the furrows before 
an irrigation will force them along to 
maturity without any danger of prema- 
ture seeding. The amount should vary 
with its nitrogen content and the richness 
of the soil. 

Stem rot of head lettuce, and some of 
the blights which affect the maturing 
heads can be prevented to some degree 
in the garden by providing adequate 
drainage for the plants. When the seed 
are oe = ri ges of the double row 
system, the danger from poor drainage is 
eliminated, but care must still be used 
in applying water, which should not be 
allowed to flood around the base of the 

lants, or come in contact with the 
oliage i in any way. 

The Los Angeles market, known also 
as New York Special and Wonderful, the 
only commercial variety planted in Cali- 
fornia for eastern shipment, is the best 
sort of cool-season sowing. The only 
other lettuce that is in any way satis- 
factory is the Iceburg, a summer maturin 
sort that does not form such a solid h 
as the Los Angeles Market. Eastern 
lettuce buyers ask for Iceburg lettuce 
when they really want (and get) Los 
Angeles Market, so the names are mixed 
in the produce trade. But after a trial, 
the varieties will be found to have different 
appearance and quality. 

To mature large, crisp head lettuce is a 
worthy ambition that can be realized b 
any gardener who is willing to put forth 
the effort that is needed to produce the 
great California vegetable specialty. It 
may require more attention than leaf 
lettuce but the superior flavor and tex- 
ture of the head lettuce is surely worth 
the extra trouble. 
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PURO VERTITANK 
Thousands of Verti- 
tank systemsarein daily 
use supplying the equiv- 
alent of city 
to suburban and rural 


ary. Entirely —_ 
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“T investigated many pumps and water 
systems. The more I investigated, the 
more confused I became. Everywhere I 
went I heard ‘best’ or ‘cheapest’. 


“Then I consulted Duro Advisory Ser- 
vice. I shifted the responsibility upon 
Duro and they were ready to accept it.” 


DUR quater 


Systems 


Duro can well afford to do this—for Duro is 
the largest manufacturer of water systems and 
water softening plants exclusively. 


Duro makes a pump or system for every pos- 
sible use—deep wells, uallaw wells, cisterns; 
ranches, farms, suburban homes, city residences, 
summer cottages, and even motor boats. What- 
ever you need, Duro has it—at prices from 
$79.50 upward,’f. o. b., Dayton. 

More than 200 factory-trained field men are in constant 
touch with thousands o —— Duro dealers through- 


out the United States and Canada. Thus Duro is able to 
assume the responsibility for every Duro installation 
After all, what you want is efficient water caren. 
Duro guarantees youthat. Its wasteful and extrav 
buy more pumping capacity than is needed—yet infinitely 
worse to install an unsatisfactory system ust Soom 
it is cheap. 
Make use of the Duro Advisory Service. It is free. 
Simply write today for the Free Consultation Blank. 


THE DURO PUMP & MFG. COMPANY 


902 Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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Now is the Time to 


Make Repairs 


Sheetrock is ideal building material for winter 
work. It comes all ready for use. Is not affected 
by freezing cold or damp. Is easy to erect in 
any weather—just nail it to the joists or stud- 
ding. It is economical, permanent, fireproof. 
Use Sheetrock to ceil the attic, make parti- 
tions, line the basement and the garage, make 
weather-tight, draft-proof, insulating walls and 
ceilings for any building in town or on the 
farm. 
Sheetrock is made only by the United States 
Gypsum Company. Your dealer in lumber 
or builders’ supplies has Sheetrock, or can 
promptly get it from our nearest mill. 
Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 2, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


LEE TROC 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 2, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free sample of Sheetrock and information as to its uses 
C in the city or ( on the . 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. J 


Name 
Address. 
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Delphinium, Queen of Blue 


Flowers 
Continued from page 12 


in height with fine, lace-like leaves. The 
flowers of an intense gentian-blue are 
different from the tall-growing sorts in 
that the panicles are open instead of 
closed with small irregular petals turned 
back into the spur. I was fortunate re- 
cently in acquiring some plants of 
Chinense that are direct descendants of 
some grown in my great grandmother’s 
garden. They are lovely grown in com- 
bination with gypsophila elegans, annual 
baby’s breath. Pinch out the tops of the 
latter so that it is dwarfed. Seed of this 
sown in August or September will bloom 
the next summer. 

There is also a white of this dwarf 
delphinium known as Chinense album. 
Chinense thrives in any good garden soil 
and also likes bonemeal. It is well to 
moment 6 om it into ground from which 
the has been newly removed as white 
grubs are likely to be too numerous for it 
to do well. 

-Delphiniums are easily transplanted 
altho a certain amount of care is neces- 
sary in handling orthe plants willsuffer a 
severe setback. And any time is trans- 
planting time. I have moved year-old 
plants as late as the first of July and in 
the fall I have moved plants that had quit 
blooming as late as the last of October. In 
fact, I once moved a plant in full bloom 
because it was the particular blue that I 
wanted in a certain location. Early 
spring when the first leaves appear or 
in the fall when the other hardy plants 
are being set out are the usual times for 
moving them. 

In transplanting, if the soil is not 
already moistened by rains, pour water 
around each plant, soaking the ground 
good so that soil will adhere to the roots. 
Have the holes already dug to receive 
the plants and pour in a little water. 
Mixing a little coal or wood ashes into the 
new ground will help to destroy grubs. 
Then insert your trowel or digging imple- 
ment deep into the ground for there is a 
long tap root with many rootlets branch- 
ing off. If possible, it is best to get all 
of the tap root altho breaking a little of it 
off does not mean that the plant will die. 
Watering it for a few days, if the season is 
dry, will keep it alive and growing. Press 
the soil y about the roots. 

Two feet apart is a good distance to 
allow between each plant. As the plants 
grow older and bush out every other 
plant be taken out. Given plenty of 
elbow-room, they will form symmetrical 
bushes. Where a show of flowers is 
wanted the first year it is just as well to 
let the plants grow up together, thinning 
them to stand a foot apart or even less. 

Those who want variety in the hardy 
borders will combine delphiniums with 
pink and white hollyhocks, pink and 
white foxglove and Canterbury bells. 
These old-fashioned favorites are ideally 

laced against a stolid picket fence just 
high enough for the top hollyhock blos- 
soms to sway above the pickets, luring 
you in to the other garden loveliness. 

Annual delphinium or larkspur cer- 
tainly deserve to be mentioned for they 
are steady bloomers and prolific seeders 
and can be had in every flower color. 
Some of the prettiest are the stock- 
flowered type combining two colors in 
one flower. A most unusual one com- 
bines gentian blue and purple, a daring 
thing to do but it is lovely, 
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This old stone house, erected in 1850, was transformed into the attractive home shown below 


The Rejuvenation of Old Houses 


C. E. SCHERMERHORN 


Member American Institute of Architects 


HRUOUT the country, there are many forlorn-looking, 

even dilapidated old houses with grounds, that can be 

secured for the cost of the ground, and the outlay to 
rejuvenate and modernize apparently hopeless cases would 
seldom exceed the cost of a new building, as considerable parts 
of any old house usually have much that may be salvaged. 

Another feature that helps with the building budget is the 
fact that in most old houses the original grading, including 
walks and drives, if retained, needs only to be resurfaced and 
the unreplaceable shade trees doctored and pruned, thereby 
obtaining an artistic value not purchasable with cash and 
produceable only by time. 

If serious thought were given these facts, when site seeking, 
many interesting, picturesque and even historical places would 
surprisingly present themselves for consideration or selection 
and when purchased and the remodeling completed, the ma- 
tured site would have fully developed shade and shrubbery, 
which generally require the period of years to await their use 
and beauty upon a barren waste of ground. There is an 
undeniable fascina- 
tion in taking an old 
building and remod- 
eling it, frankly ac- 
cepting its inherent 
limitations and mak- 
ing the best of them. 

Quite apart, how- 
ever, from the pleas- 
ure derived from the 
stimulus and exercise 
of ingenuity and the 
ultimate sense of sat- 
isfaction in achieve- 
ment, there are very 
substantial and prac- 
tical reasons for pay- 
ing due heed to re- 
modeling as a basis 
for evolving desirable 
houses. 

If, by chance, it is 
your good fortune to 
come across a squalid, 
melancholy and un- 
tenantable house that 
appears hopeless at 
first sight, use your 
imagination and care- 
fully examine the old 
building and deter- 
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mine just what repairs and alterations are essentially necessary 
to put the entire structure in a good condition. Then make a 
careful survey of all walls, partitions, and equipment so as to 
avoid unnecessary demolition in studying out a plan of recon- 
struction and by all means strive to preserve the original 
character and quaintness and add modern conveniences. What 
a charm always seems to surround a reanimated house if good 
taste is displayed in the remodeling, and how fascinating the 
problem of overcoming apparently impossible difficulties. 

Do not confuse remodeling with restoration. In the one 
case the question paramount is to make as much of a new house 
out of the old as possible and in the other the chief aim is to keep 
as much of the old style and individuality of the old house as 
possible. 

Remodeling an old house is a problem which requires much 
thought and consideration, also expense. The man who is for- 
tunate enough to secure an old house of simple lines can with 
sufficient pains reconstruct. it and make of it a financial and 
artistic success. Remodeling requires creative art, too. 

The illustrations ac- 
companying this text 
clearly typify the re- 
markable changes 
that took place in 
‘‘century-old’’ and 
‘‘mid - Victorian’’ 
houses and _ should 
encourage all aspir- 
ants who will yield 
to the subtle charm 
of nice deserted old 
houses and transform 
one for their own use. 
The remodeled house 
often is more cem- 
fortable, charming 
and satisfying than 
one which is built new. 


A duplicate gable was 
added at right, porches 
applied to both ends, 
front terrace and Ger- 
mantown penl eaves were 
added and the entire 
house stuccoed. C. E. 
Schermerhorn, Architect 
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Possibilities for the re- 
modeling of many an 
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Located on the old Paoli battlefield near 
Malvern, Pennsylvania, a more desolate 
scene could hardly be conceived than the 
old house at'the left. It looked hopeless, 
but the main walls, floors and roof 
timbers were sound. Witness the same 
house above. The lines of the old house 
were retained in its rejuvenation which 
externally was truly a restoration and 
not a remodeling. The old wagon house 
was converted into a modern garage. 


Planting of shrubbery has helped greatly 





‘HOUSE -AT: MALVERN,DA- 
-FOR-MR: WALTER F-KLEMM ° 
CE Scnermerhora architect” 
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The 1876 style of architecture was re- 
openers for the narrow porch around 
three sides of the house at right, which 
provided just room enough for the “‘rock- 
ing chair fleet.” This ugly excrescence 
was removed and new porches built on, 
transforming the house into the charm- 
ing, stately e shown at the ons the 
page. It will be observed t the 
structural lines of the house were good 
in the original. The terrace and brick 
steps are worthy of special consideration 
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Folks Not Afraid Of An Idea 


II Miss Mary Connor 


EN houses, a store, a church and a 

grist mill; perhaps a hundred people 

if you could get them all together. 
Not much to hold a university graduate 
with dreams of accomplishment, and the 
far green field, you may say. But Miss 
Mary Connor of Token Creek, Wisconsin, 
ten miles out of Madison, didn’t think so. 
Graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1886, where she majored in 
History and Latin at the school of letters 
and science, she returned at once to 
Token Creek and home duties, yet has to 
her credit a list of achievements that 
make many of us envious. 

“Home government is the best solu- 
tion of any problem,” says Miss Connor, 
“whether it be economic, educational, 
social or spiritual. I have always be- 
lieved in indirect methods, and by 
indirect I mean being neighborly. It is 
impossible for a stranger, an outsider, 
to come into a community and improve it. 
The stranger may see the things that 
need improving, because he has _per- 
spective, but he must work thru a member 
of the community if he wishes to accom- 
plish his purpose without antagenizing.” 

This is undoubtedly the secret of Miss 
Connor’s success. Tucked away in a 
little house at the cross-roads, and busily 
engaged with a round of home duties, she 
has extended her wholesome influence 
thruout the county and state. 

As president of the State Council of 
Catholic Women, she has directed a sur- 


vey of seventeen state institutions, a 
spiritual survey. She was early im- 
pressed with the fact that food and 
clothing, while essential to life, did not 
insure living, and on an intuition 
that the inmates of the various insti- 
tutions might not be receiving much more 
than food and clothing, she instituted 
this spiritual survey. She found that 
there was on the whole a dearth of re- 
ligious instruction, either Protestant or 
Catholic, a lack of good reading material 
or of any reading material, a general 
carelessness regarding anything but the 
actual physical needs of the various 
types of unfortunates. At a woman’s 
reformatory she*found that no spiritual 
ministration was attempted, and as there 
were several Catholic women among the 
miscreants she interested local women in 
the community in sending their religious 
books and magazines to the reformatory 
when they were thru with them. Such 
was the enthusiasm over this new aspect 
of life, that when next the lone worker 
visited the reformatory, they were asked 
if there was any objection to the Protest- 
ant wemen being loaned the books, as 
they were continually asking for them. 
Of course there was none, and gradually 
in addition to the religious literature, 
other reading matter was provided. 

In another community visited by the 
State Council, a local woman remarked 
that she thought there was no oppor- 
tunity for civic or spiritual work; that 


Miss Mary Connor, whose idea is just “being neighborly” 
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everything was admirably taken care of. 
Miss Connor inquired if there was not a 
poor farm nearby. Oh, yes, but it was 
equally near to the next village. 

“Yes,”’ said Miss Connor, “but isn’t it 
just possible that the next village doesn’t 
consider the poor farm its responsibility 
either?” 

The local woman’s pride was stirred 
and she decided to visit the poor farm. 
She found, as Miss Connor knew she 
would, that it was nobody’s responsi- 
bility, and that there was ample oppor- 
tunity for kindliness and helpfulness. 
Again the indirect method worked. This 
woman began to take magazines, and 
friends who were musicians went and 
played to the poverty-stricken ones, until 
their life became quite a different thing. 

Miss Connor was also instrumental in 
having a community tent raised on the 
county fair grounds. A fair is a place for 
amusement and diversion, but as Miss 
Connor pointed out, not all women 
and children are interested in horse- 
racing, and therefore the grand stand 
soon palls. They drift from one side- 
show to another, many of which are far 
from elevating. So Miss Connor con- 
ceived the idea of bringing education and 
a higher type of amusement to these fair- 
weary women and children. Lectures 
were given by extension workers from the 
university on home-making problems, 
and in the afternoon an entertainment 
was provided by different parts of the 
county. 

A tier of bookcases in Miss Connor’s 
living room represents the nucleus of a 
community library, of which she is 
voluntary librarian. About twenty-five 
years ago she organized a library club, 
which is older than the state federation, 
of which she is now a member. The dues 
of this club were fifty cents a year, and 
its purpose was to make available to the 
residents of Token Creek, and the people 
in the surrounding district, pry 
the children, worthwhile books. 

Miss Connor is such a modest little 
woman. She likes to do her work, so 
many kinds of work, and keep herself the 
working bee, quite out of the limelight. 

Again and again she commented on the 
splendid spirit of cooperation she met 
everywhere. 

“Isn’t that because you like people and 
are so enthusiastic?” 

“No, I don’t think so. It is the natural 
disposition of Americans to be willing to 
do the thing that is necessary, once the 
need is demonstrated. And that is 
another point. I undertake so many 
things that I suppose I don’t do any one 
thing really well. But there are so many 
people who are willing to do things, and 
not so many who will start things. So I 
think that perhaps my calling is starting 
things. I have always felt that the best 
worker is the one who gets the most 
people working and interested. Personal 
prominence isn’t-desirable. It hampers 
things. But the personal touch is all- 
important. Neighborliness, home gov- 
ernment, dealing thru local and indirect 
means is the ideal way to accomplish.” 

And so she has stayed in her cozy little 
home at Token Creek, with its rag rugs 
and comfortable old-fashioned chairs, 
working at a desk that reaches from floor 
to ceiling, drawers below, a dozen pigeon- 
holes in the middle and then more shelves 
and Grawens, and. — wipe i all with 
a calm poise rien ile-—Fred 
L. Holmes, sad 
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7 “Free Light” 


Why Not Have More of 
it in Your Basement? 


Why not? When Fenestra Basement Windows 
cost little if any more than wood windows and admit 


as much as 80% more light? 
Surely you'll want a basement as bright and 
Fenestra cheerful as the rooms upstairs. The modern base- 
Casement Windows ment is usable. It’s a workroom and a play- 


beautiful English room combined, flooded with light and sunshine, 
an pr a ee thoroughly ventilated and healthful. You could 
rooms of your home at no greater hardly be satisfied with anything less. 


aed near mF Then be sure that your architect and builder use 
and attractive effect you'll pee Fenestra Basement Windows in the foundation of 
windows that never warp nor your home. These windows of solid steel with 
wen + ey ag see ’ their large panes and slender bars do more than 


provide the maximum light and air. They resist 
fire and obstruct intruders. Built of steel they 


Fenestra : 
: as : operate easily, they cannot warp, swell or stick. 
j Utility Windows They last as long as the building and add to the 

You've always wanted more light exterior appearance of your house. 

when you’re working on your cat 3 . 

—and better ventilation to carry It’s easy to get Fenestra Basement Windows. 


off the dangerous gases. These are Your builder will find them in the stocks of lumber 


advantages you'll have when you and building supply dealers everywhere. Descrip- 
use Fenestra Usility Windows im tive literature on request. 


your garage. 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
: B-2244 E. Grand Boulevard Detroit, Mich, 


neswra 


ir homes and apartments 
schools and institutions 
commercial buildings 


all industrial structures 
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No HouseHOLD should be without 
Sani-Flush. There is nothing else 
that does the same good work. 

Sani-Flush cleans the toilet bowl 
—makes it sparkling white. It 
cleans the hidden, unhealthful trap 
which cannot be reached by any 
other means. It destroys all foul 
odors. It makes the toilet sanitary. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bow!—follow directions on the 
can—and flush, It is harmless to 
plumbing connections. Keep a can 
handy in the bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25¢ for a full-size can. 


Sani-Flush 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co, 
Canton, Ohio 
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-F REE Booklets on Water, Lightx 
and Sewage Disposal 


City comforts in country 
homes are complete and 
trouble-proof even with 
inexperienced operators— 
with KEWANEE Super- 
Built automatic systems. 

KEWANEE printed matter 


will help you. Put your prob- 
lem up to KEWANEE. 


KEWANER [evense Peivate Uilitins Co 
“BungalowModel” Street, 


anee, Ill 
Now $140 KEWANEE 


PLEASING AND ENDURING EITHER AS 
NEW FLOORS OR LAID OVER THE OLD 


fin t d smooth, soft sheen make Everlasbestos most at- 
jg fears like iron vet resilient and easy to the tread. Seem- 




















ee kept -lean—sanitary 
Fverlasbes 
‘Floorin g 
fr espe Machen eee eee ree 
f; Rebicersset ties meee 


for illus- 
catalog and sample. 
Co. 





SUBSCRIPTION FREE, 2546—Ww, pd "Wace ce 
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Let’s Make Some Bread 
Continued from page 26 
moderately hot oven (about 350 degrees) 

fifty to sixty minutes. 

The baking is a most important step in 
successful bread making. For the first 
fifteen minutes the oven thermometer 
should register about 400 degrees Fahren- 
heit. During this time the dough should 
continue to rise. The heat should then 
be decreased to about 350 de — 
the second fifteen minutes the dough 
should crust over and brown slightly. 
During the third quarter of an hour the 
center of the loaf must bake and the 
crust continue to brown, and during the 
last period, the loaf should shrink from the 
tin and should finish browning evenly 
over the entire surface. .It should have 
a hollow sound. 

As soon as it is taken from the oven 
the bread must be removed from the pans 
and placed on racks or across the — 
of the tins so that it will cool quickly. 
Quick cooling prevents bread from drying 
out so rapidly as otherwise. If you desire 
a soft crust, grease the tops of the loaves 
when they come out of the oven. For a 
crisp crust, neither grease nor cover the 
loaves. 

Overnight Process 

Exactly the same rules are followed as 
given above, except that dry yeast cakes, 
softened in warm water, may be used, 
and a sponge is made by beating in part 
of the flour, instead of mixing it stiff at 
once. The sponge must be covered and 
the pan wrapped to keep it at a temper- 
ture of 60 to 70 degrees overnight. In the 
morning mix stiff, let rise, knead down, 
and let rise again before putting on pans. 
Proceed just as directed for the quick 
method. 

Parkerhouse Rolls—Quick Method 


1 cupful of milk 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

4 cake of compressed yeast 
3 to 4 cupfuls of bread flour 


Mix as directed heretofore, adding 
flour until no more can be worked in 
with a spoon. Cover tightly and let rise 
until three times its original bulk. Turn 
out on a floured board, knead lightly and 
roll three-quarters of an inch thick. Cut 
with a round, floured cutter, crease in the 
middle with a floured knife handle, rub 
one half with melted butter and fold the 
other half over. Place rolls in an oiled 
tin, one inch apart, and let rise in a warm 
place until at least twice their size. Bake 
about twenty minutes in a hot oven, 
about 350 degrees. 

Variations 

The variations of which bread dough is 
capable are infinite. A cake-like dough, 
used for coffee cake, sweet rolls and other 
things is made by adding one or more 
eggs and more sugar to the sponge, or by 
working these into the dough itself. It is 
easiest to beat the eggs and sugar to- 
gether in following the latter suggestion. 

Cinnamon Rolls 


Roll Parkerhouse roll dough half an 
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inch thick and spread with a mixture of 
one-half cupful of softened butter, one 
and one-fourth cupfuls of sugar and 
one-fourth cupful of cinnamon, which 
have been creamed together. Sprinkle 
with seeded raisins if desired. Roll up the 
sheet of dough and cut into three-quarter- 
inch slices. Place close together in a 
buttered tin, cut sides up, and let rise 
until double in bulk. Bake in a moderate 
oven (300 degrees) thirty-five minutes. A 
powdered sugar frosting may be poured 
over them while they are still warm. 
English Muffins 


Make a very soft dough as for rolls, 
and knead lightly until smooth and 
elastic. Let rise, knead down, and when 
light again roll out to about a quarter 
of an inch in thickness. Cut in circles, 
let stand on the board. and when light 
bake on an ungreased hot griddle. As 
soon as they are brown on one side, turn 
them over. Reduce the heat after they 
are browned, to finish baking, or place 
in the oven to finish baking. 

Penny Puffs 

‘Start at noon. In two cupfuls of boil- 
ing water melt two rounding tablespoon- 
fuls of lard. When lukewarm add one 
dry yeast cake, well soaked in a cupful of 
warm water, one-half cupful of sugar, 
one tablespoonful of salt and two well- 
beaten eggs. Stir in flour until too stiff to 
stir with a spoon, add a little more flour 
and knead until not sticky. Let rise until 
night, then knead down, and let rise until 
morning. Pinch off enough for lunch or 
dinner, put in gem-tins and let rise four 
hours. Keep remaining dough in icebox 
or other cool place, pinching off and 
baking as wanted. 


When You Plan Your Castle 





In Spain 
Continued from page 9 
sleeping porches, balconies, terraces, 
seemingly without number. One very 


noticeable and commendable tendency 
is greater privacy for the living porch, in 
its placing and in its treatment. Ordinary 
front porches, at the mercy of all who 
ae the house or enter it, are losing favor. 

nstead, the living porch is separated 
from the front entrance, and is often at 
the side of the house, or even the rear. 
Many are built so that they may easily 
be glazed for winter and screened in 
summer, if indeed they are not converted 
into su ms from the start. 

Many things might be said as to details 
of interior finishing—the popularity: of 
French doors, casement windows, and 
(with special emphasis) built-in furnish- 
ings. No room in the modern home is 
without its logical — and beautiful — 
built-in furniture. Built-ins in the kitch- 
en have been mentioned; bathrooms have 
linen closets, towel closets, medicine 
cabinets and clothes chutes; while the 
bedroom becomes an enticing place with 
built-in trays, dressing tables and com- 
pact hanging closets. Fireplaces are re- 
quired in each ideal living room, and are 
often desired in other rooms as well. 
Breakfast alcoves and built-in ironing 
boards are always wanted. Bays with 
window seats strike the popular fancy, 
and mirror doors abound. 

A house planned to include as many as 
— of the points brought out by these 

uilders of Castles in Spain is sure to be 
one that any average American family 
will find most satisfying as a home. 
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Grow Some Annuals In Your Yard 


Continued from page 21 


It usually blooms six weeks after spring 


planting. 
Balsam—Lady Sapo. Flowers of 
many delicate colors from white to pink 


and rose and purple; height about eighteen 
inches. The growth is compact and neat. 
It can be started with seeds indoors or 
sown directly into the garden bed. 

Calendula—Pot Marigold. Flowers 
are gold, lemon and sulphur color; height 
about twelve inches. A _ continuous 
blooming plant that is excellent for cut- 
ting. Sow seeds in the open soil in early 
spring. 

Calliopsis. Flowers of golden-yellow to 
crimson and brown; height from twelve to 
twenty inches, according to variety. The 
bright flowers, because of long stems, are 
well suited to cutting. Sow the seeds 
where the flowers are to grow. 

Centaurea—Bachelor’s Button. Flow- 
ers are blue, purple, rose and white; 
height about twenty-four inches. The 
blooms last well and lend themselves 
nicely to vase arrangements. Seeds 
planted in early spring will flower in about 
eight weeks. 

China Asters. Flowers are rose, white, 
violet, purple, red and lavender; height 


twelve to eighteen inches. A very popu- 


lar garden and house flower. 
should be started indoors to get bloom 
reasonably. early. 

Cosmos. Flowers come in shades of 
pink, crimson and white; height four to 
five feet. The delicate blossoms with 
light, feathery — are enjoyable in 
the garden as well as for house p meee 
Seeds started indoors will give earlier 
bloom, but can be planted directly in the 
garden. 

Eschscholtzia—California Poppy. Flow- 
ersin creamy white, carmine, vila 
and lemon; height twelve inches. The 
gray-green foliage is attractive and the 
plant blossoms almost continually. Sow 
seed where the plants are to stand as it 
does not transplant easily. 

Gypsophila—Baby’s Breath. Flowers 
are white; ap twenty-four inches. 
These dainty blossoms with delicate 
foliage furnish just the airiness needed 
to give charm to almost any bouquet of 
heavier flowers. Seed sown direct in the 
garden will bloom in six weeks. 

Larkspur—Delphinium. Flowers range 
from white to carmine, pink, scarlet, blue 
and purple; height about twenty-four 
inches. Their bright, clear colors make 
cheerful spots in the garden all summer. 
Flowers keep Well. Sow the seed early 
in spring, out of doors. 

Marigold. Flowers, orange, lemon and 
gold; height, dwarf twelve inches; tall 
African variety, thirty inches. All varie- 
ties are good for cut flowers because of the 
stiff stems and the good keeping qualities. 
Plant the seeds where the flowers are to 
grow. 

Nasturtium. (Bushy.) Flowers are 
many-hued varieties of yellow; red and 
brown; height about fifteen inches. The 
blooming season is continuous with a 
brilliant display of flowers that are splen- 
did for table decoration. 

Nicotiana—Ornamental Tobacco. The 
flowers vary from. white-to pigk, yjolet 


and crimson; height thirty-six inches. A 7 


very satisfactory good-foliaged garden 
annual with flowers of great fragrance. 


Start seed indoors for the tender seed- 
lings do not do well in the open under the 
cold conditions of early spring. 

Petunia. Flowers come in a profusion 
of colors from deep, rich purples and 
violets to blues, light pinks, whites and 
many striped variations; height about 
eighteen inches. This annual is very 
satisfactory for continuous bloom in the 


‘ garden but is not good for cutting. Sow 


seeds indoors for an early start or plant 
directly in the open soil later on. 
Phloz—(Annual). Flowers range from 
white to pink, scarlet, crimson, and laven- 
der; height about ten inches. Very de- 
sirable as a garden plant to give brilliant 
color at the base of taller-growing annuals. 
Blooms continuously. Sow in boxes 
indoors to get plants for early bloom. 
Salpiglossis—Painted Tongue. Flowers 
are crimson, gold, white, yellow, maroon, 
scarlet, violet and intermediate colors; 
height twenty-four inches. The blossoms 
are similar to petunias in shape, but have 
a pattern of variegated tracings and un- 
like petunias, the salpiglossis is excellent 
for cut purposes. Sow seed indoors for 
an early start or sow outdoors when the 


. Soil warms_up. 


Snapdragons—Antirrhinum. Flowers 
have many colors, running from white, 
pink and maroon into yellow; height 


-about. twenty inches..,-A fine 


for show in the garden and particularly 
well adapted to cutting. Seed sown in- 
doors gives a desirable early start but the 
variety produces well if planted directly 
in the open soil. 

Zinnia. Flowers have many glowing 
colors, including rose, orange, crimson, 
scarlet, yellow, salmon and purple; height 
from twelve to thirty inches according to 
variety. For bold masses in the garden 
there is nothing better, while the indi- 
vidual flowers, tho a little stiff, are effec- 
tive for house decoration. Seed can be 
planted directly in the bed where wanted 
or can be started indoors for earlier bloom. 

By far the greater amount of seeding is 
done out of doors and directly in the 
beds where the plants are wanted. The 
date for starting this out-of-door seeding 
varies with the locality and the season, 
but any time after the soil has warmed up 
is suitable. There are a few annuals so 
tender that they will not stand any de- 

of cold so the seeding of these would 
held aye after frost is unlikely. In 
this tender class where late seeding is 
necessary come the cockscomb, amaranth, 
browallia, California poppy and the 
gourds. 

It is mos Aig emer to mention a 
importance 0 roly preparing the 
ground where the flowers are to be 
grown. A deep spading together with the 
use of some fertilizer on poor soil is a real 
necessity. Scratching up the bed a little 
with a rake isn’t enough to stimulate any 
self-respecting annual into a burst of 
foliage and flower. Naturally, in seeking 
good results you see the need of starting 
with good seed. A wise gardener will not 
waste his labor or yard space on seeds 
that have been decorating some grocery 
shop’s shelf for no one knows how long. 
Only a reputable seed merchant will have 
8 aed ee mapadine st handli 

or be in a position to give you intelli- 
gent advice about his property. 
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well] Welland cistern 
water with one 
outfit — 


For homes beyond the 
reach of city water 
service 
A single Milwaukee Air Fower 
Water System gives you complete 


water service— , soft, hot and 
cold water at the turn of the 
faucet. 


Water comes direct from the 

_—. > —— — . 

Water is always fresh, pure an 

healthful. Never stale or flat. Air 

compressor and tank fit in small 

space. Many advantages. Write 
ay. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER 


PUMP COMPANY 
36 Keefe Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 











**Close-Up’”’ Work and to 
get into Every Nook 
is easy for the gardener using 

















KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and POWER LAWNMOWER 


A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator 
for Gardners, 







American Farm Machine(e. pee 
2535 University Ave. 8. E. 













Standard Garden Tractor 


or Lawnmower built 


ae 


Standard Engine Company 
492 2éth Ave. 8. E. Minnespolis, Mina. 


Reading from left to right the varieties of erica shown here are: Erica President Felix Faure, E. blanda, E. hirtiflora, E. gracillis 
and E. persoluta alba 





My Forty Years With Plants 


Conducted by D. W. COOLIDGE 


F one’s knowledge of the 
beautiful ericaceous plant, 
commonly called heath or 

heather, is gained solely from 
poetry and fiction he is sustained 
in the belief that from Scotland alone come these charming 
plants. As a matter of fact, the more interesting and beautiful 
ericas, pronounced e-ri’cas, designated as heathers, come from 
the southern latitudes and the northern species known as 
Scotch heather should be callunas. From south of the equator 
in the Cape of Good Hope region of South Africa and in 
Australia, New Zealand and the shores of the Mediterranean, 
come the most of the finer ericas. 

All heaths, heathers, callunas, epacris and many others 
belong to the family. of erica. ; The Scotch heathers or callunas 
are found only in the northern latitudes and as a rule are low 
growing and have light and deep purple and sometimes white 
flowers. These low growing heaths or heathers cover a wide 
range in western and northern Europe, Asia Minor, and eastern 
and western North: America. By far the most beautiful of 
these charming plants are found in South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand. More than five hundred species from these 
regions have been catalogued and described. , In addition to the 
native species, French hybridizers have produced many varieties 
even more beautiful, if possible, than the native sorts and our 
southern gardens can and do contain species and varieties that 
will be in flower every month in the year. The most popular 
erica in city markets and in our California gardens is unques- 
tionably the melanthera, a small flowered species of a lavender, 
pink tint coming from Australia, that begins flowering in the 
autumn and continues in full blossom thruout the winter and 
early spring: This is a most robust shrub attaining the height 
of ten feet or more if allowed to have full sway. However, our 
gardeners have found that it makes a much prettier shrub if 
cut back after flowering, thus causing it to grow more compact 
and it should not be allowed to get more than four or five feet 
high. The melanthera is too tender to be grown in the colder 
sections in the open in northern latitudes but florists grow 
quantities of it under glass in the East but under these condi- 
tions the flowers are almost white and do not attain the beauti- 
ful color of those grown in the open in California. Quite an 
industry has been developed in southern California in shipping 
cut sprays to the eastern markets. Another more recent 
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Heathers May be Grown in Your 
Garden If Your Soil Is Right 


introduction that is challenging 
melanthera for popularity goes 
under the name of Regerminans 
ovata but botanists claim that 
this is not its correct name but 
that it should be known as hirtiflora. As a flowering potted 
plant it is unquestionably more beautiful than melanthera. 
While the flowers in color are very similar to melanthera, they 
are borne in such profusion as to almost entirely obscure the 
foliage. This species can be said to be almost ever blooming 
when planted in the open in our section. 

The flowers of the erica are so different in shape and size and 
color that it is difficult for the layman to class them as belonging 
- the same family. The pictures here used will illustrate this 

act. 

It is in very recent years that these beautiful southern 
ericas have found their way to California, where they can 
‘eames all be grown in the open. Florists in Europe have 

own them for many years hut it remained for California to 
show them as garden shrubs’ Practically all of them are of 
sufficient hardiness to endure our winters and many of the 
callunas will grow farther north but the heath is not a creature 
of climate alone; it is very particular in its soil requirements. 
It positively refuses to grow or behave at all nicely in soils 
containing lime and if irrigated with water with a heavy lime 
content, it pouts and refuses to play the game. It is for this 
reason that few, if any, parts of Florida are suitable for heather 
culture as it is a well-known fact that Florida’s soil lies on a 
limestone base. 

The following varieties will furnish a succession of flowers 
thruout the whole year in our section: melanthera, hirtiflora 
or regerminans of the small flowered group and President Felix 
Faure, President Carnot, King George, all French hybrids, 
Charlesyana and others of the long-tubed species are fully in 
flower during January, February and March. At the end of 
March two charming species of very dainty minute flowers, 
persoluta alba white, and persoluta rosea pink, and codonodes 
veitchi white are beginning to exhibit their beauty. These 
continue in fine condition until May, when translucent, a species 
se salmon-pink tubular flowers, almost an inch long, 

olds sway until about July. Very early in the summer, 
sibly by the middle of July, one of the most beautiful of all 
makes its appearance. Erica blanda, another species, with 
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ink, shaded to almost flowers, 
is so attractive tlat no one could fail to 
observe it. Erica gracillis, a small white- 
flowered ies, is in prime flower during 


this period. These two species are trim | 


and very beautiful until November when 
the winter flowering classes begin to 
exhibit their beauty. While the northern 
species are low growing, those from south- 
ern latitudes usually grow upright and 
some of them grow into small trees. 
Two very pretty dwarf-growing shrubs 
closely allied to the heathers, and are in 
fact ericaceous plants, are menziesia, 
polifolia alba, and menziesia purpurea. 
These rarely grow more than a foot hi 
and are noticeable for their perfect lily 
of the valley-like flowers in white and 
purplish pink. . 
Ericas are not difficult to pro te if 
the proper facilities are at hand, that is 
a bell glass or tight frame in which to 
put the cuttings. I am sure one could 
not succeed by plantings in the open. 
The family erica is a very large one and 
in the future I may describe more of them. 


They Wish to Know 


Q. How should house ferns be cared for? 

A. The great many failures in the care 
of house ferns are due to improper water- 
ing. In the winter and periods of greatest 
humidity in the atmosphere, care should 
be taken that the plants are not kept too 
wet and when the weather is hot and 
dry, many failures are due to allowing 
the ferns to suffer for want of sufficient 
moisture. The proper way to water the 
fern is to immerse the pot in a pail of 
lukewarm water, covering only the .pot, 
and allow it to stand for a number of 
hours until the whole ball of earth is 
thoroly saturated. The fern should then 
be taken out and allowed to drain before 
placing it in its accustomed place. Ordi- 
narily this should be done about twice 
a week; in any event the earth should not 
be allowed to get thoroly dry. Once a 
week a tablespoonful of household 
ammonia in a pint of water applied to the 
surface of the pot is beneficial and should 
keep the fern in a good growing condition. 
I am sure that it is generally understood 
that ferns are shade loving creatures and 
must not be kept in hot sunny positions. 
However, placing them in a sunny window 
for a short time in the morning is bene- 
ficial and will make the plant more 
sturdy. 

Q. How can green lice be removed from 
ferns and other plants? 

A. Green lice or aphis are easily con- 
trolled. Spray the plant with a weak 
solution of nicotine sulphate, a prepara- 
tion that. everyone caring for plants 
should have. 

Q. How should soil be prepared for 
repotting ferns and other house plants? 

A. A good potting soil is made by 
using one part of well-rotted manure or 
leaf mold, one part of sand, and one part 
of ordinary soil. Should the soil be a 
sandy loam, less sand should be used. 

Q. Where can one get leaf mold? 

A. In any of the canyons of the moun- 
tains on the coast or in the forests of the 
East. Every properly conducted garden 
should have two cemented pits in some 
inconspicuous place where all the lawn 
cuppings, ven, wosds and the trim- 
mings 0 e are placed. 
While the second pit is being filled, the 
material in the first should be kept soaked 
and frequently turned over re | allowed 

thoroly rot before using, 


put” once it is in place. 
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For Folks As 
Who Plan Homes 


HERE is a wood of remarkable durability—rated 
by the U.S. Forest Products Laboratory at 125 to 
175 based on White Oak at 100%—a wood that works 
easily, takes paint or stain readily and holds it well; keeps 
out cold or heat by reason of natural air cells, and “stays 


This wood is Pacific Coast Western Red Cedar—‘““The Wood 
That Nature Armed Against Decay”. For finer siding, for all ex- 
terior trim, for garages, for anything where rot must be guarded 
against, this wood has no superior. 


Your dealer has it, or can get it. Let us tell you more about it before you 
build. Send the coupon, now. No obligation. 


RED CEDAR LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
4349 Stuart Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 


eqdvLedar 


“The Wood That Nature Armed Against Decay” 








RED CEDAR LBR. MFRS. ASSN. 


4349 STUART agen eaeetasen WASH. MAIL IT NOW 
Please send, without obligation to me, information and data about < 

Western Red Cedar. Send this to us to- 

ioe. css a) savy op abetcddutwessicdebnh dbs aL eeneet day. It will cost 
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SPECIAL OFFER of TESTED SEEDS 







If you write now for our 1925 Catalog, we will send the 1925 Catalogue 

famous HENDERSON Collection of seeds—one ket Now Ready 

each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, ite 

Tipped Scarlet Radish, m’s Invincible Bleper and better t! 

Qetere, Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies,Giant cod comnless Gacae 

Wa Spencer Sweet Peas. tural | Dublication of 
HOW TO GET THEM 208 











p— 5 A the Catalogue. yEverything Pfr the Garden” 16 color pages, 72 pages 

Sud the conde Wl Go cass Guanes Otis eens in Rotegravure and over 

1000 half-tone illustra- 

EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH Sone Ciremt trom photo 

‘These tested seeds come in 9 coupes gpvetone which, empties pendemen‘s seode—- the 
and urned, ymen an nest Catalogue 

order amounting to $1. or more. Don't delay write at once. ever issued, bealanenan 
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first. group will be ha contented 
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their time, fertilizer and 


The other group will realize me 


is smallest of 
cost of a bearing orchard. 
KELLYS'’ 
True to Fruit Trees 
Reliable tor 45 Years 
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Send for This 
New Evergreen 
Book TODAY! 


out im evergreens, the all year 
bape « trees, improve your home, 
estate or farm. 
Gus WES ons consnine 96 peque and aeerly 500 
in full color. Gives information 
regarding color, ehape, sa size and oe ees SS 
which will be Nee sp on your order. Address 
THE D. HILL NURSERY See ie 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


Wild Flowers in Domestic 
Gardens 


Continued from page 11 

make a note in a diary or other place 
Loma Bngoarty ements: caghe mth 
proper date, and then when the t is 
dormant in the fall it can be lifted to the 
new “ee without damage. Next 

ring it will repay the gardener by 
blooming and showing a strong, healthy 


OO Nother way to secure wild flowers for 

our garden is to grow them from seed. 
Tt requires time and it is tedious, demand- 
ing even more patience than the buildin 
of a wild garden by other methods. But i 
you are a real enthusiast and believe that 
wild flowers should not be moved from our 
woodlands to private home grounds, this 
is a method which will be of interest to 
you. It is worth stating that this par- 
ticular operation requires far more under- 
standing of Nature’s methods than an 
other. For instructions in this ated 
go to nature herself. 

Finally, there are some reliable 
growers of wild plants who sell them com- 

mercially. Let me differentiate these 
from the collectors. Collectors often 


strip the woodlands selling that which has ° 


been taken from the general public to 
individuals as private property. Our 
wild flora is cule altogether too rapidly 
to lend comfort and sheckles to this very 
definite despoiler of the outdoors. But the 
— who takes only a few plants to get 

start and grows the offspring in 
nursery beds deserves full support for he 
is actually protecting the wild flowers by 
making them available for the garden 
enthusiast from some other source than 
the native groves and woodlands 


Better Lawns that Last Longer 


Continued from page 16 

of soda or sulphate of ammonia to a sim- 
ilar amount of lawn area as above may 
be used in the winter or early spring 
altho great care must be exercised not to 
_— Beg agree pop material should 
app y use of a sprinkling pot an 
the lawn should be thoroly drenched 
with a hose immediately thereafter. 

Weeds are most obnoxious during the 

riod from the latter part of June until 
frost Crab-grass is by all odds the worst 

lawn grass weed south of New York. 
There is only one satisfactory control— 
to cut or pull out the crab-grass 
while they are still small. Dandelion, 
plantain, chick weed, veronica and ox-eye 
daisy are also objectionable and are best 
eradicated by use of a spud or other hand 
tool. Chemical sprays have not proved 
efficient in exterminating lawn weeds. Of 
course, it is a — operation to dig out 
the weeds by hand but that is the only 
way in which a lawn can be secured 
and maintained free from such de- 
spoilers. 

Generally it is even more difficult to 
repair a veteran lawn than to make a new 
greensward. Where the old stand of 
turf is good altho patchy, the best man- 
agement is to and fertilize liberally. 
Reseeding of an old lawn is best done in 
the autumn in the region south of New 
England. The spotted portion shouldbe 
scratched ae gap with a rake or 
| lightly disk It should then be .top- 
dressed with a rich mixture of loam, com- 

st or humus. The seed should be sown 

y hand or in a disk seeder and more top- 
dressing applied before the area is rolled 





lightly. 








Enjoy your home to the utmost. 
You can get more pleasure out of 

in it and at the same time 
make it more vapors by the 


tasteful plan of shrubs, trees 
etc. This takes little thought 
pes action, and surprisingly 
— money. 
A good orchard increases the 
value of land five to ten times. 
Let us help you. Send for 


new NEOSHO catatoc 


It tells where, when, what 
and how to plant, prune and 
care for fruit me ernamencel 
trees, nts, etc., what t 

lant next yy coy at pr sssqabeng 

i privacy, for screens, for 

hedges, — much other valuable 
ation. 

This book is free for the rey berg 

“Yours for growing satisfaction 

Neosuo NuRSERIES 


124 Birch Street, Neosho, Missouri 


greenery semana ing mg 
SI SHRUBS BY $400 
MAIL FOR 4= 


_ Weigelia, Snowberry mpires. 
' Deutzia, Hydrangea, | orsyt 


10%: 4 fur *6 
Dro eh Ar tte 
Get our catalog free. 


CHAMPION NURSERIES 
No. 5 Narrows PERRY, O. 


SRNAMENTAL 
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information for planting and fully 
trates the fine stock grown in our own Nurseries. — 
All varicties of Smal] Fruits—G 


plants, fully guaranteed, 

Ornamental B nn. Shrubs, Climbing 
Vints, Roses, Perennials. 

We sell direct to you at a great éaving, and we guar 


antee satisfaction. Write today for od fully illustrated 
FREE Catalogue. 

WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
890 Garson Ave., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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February, 1925 
How We Built a Bird Bath 


NY boy or man, whether he lives in 
town or in the country, who will 
take the trouble to make a bird bath will 
be well repaid by the pleasure of having 
many birds about his home. 

The old dutch oven and the crocks and 
pans had done duty as bird baths and 
drinking fountains at our house for 
several years. We then decided that we 
would like a more attractive bath and 
fountain and one where the birds would 
be safer from the cats, as they bathed and 
drank. Those quoted in catalogs and 
for sale in our town were too expensive 
for us and we decided upon and planned 
a home-made one. 

When our plans were complete, we 
drove down to the junk shop where the 
boy of the family spent a half-hour look- 
ing—and finding—a discarded saucer 
disk which had belonged to a disk cultie 
vator. This was to be used for the bowl 
of the bath. 

We returned home and Ernest immedi- 
ately began his work. Stone masons had 
just finished laying a cement walk in our 
yard and there was considerable material 
left. This was used for the bath. A 
frame, 16x16 inches square and 4 inches 
high, was made and filled with cement for 
the base. Then a six-inch joint of stove- 
pipe was cut open lengthwise, tied to- 
gether with cord, placed in the center of 
the frame and also filled with cement. The 
saucer disk was now set on top of this and 
pressed firmly down. When the cement 
hardened, the stovepipe was untied and 
removed, the boards taken from around 
the base and the entire bath given two 
coats of gray paint. When thoroly dry, 


it was placed in the back yard between 





This bird bath is attractive in addition to 
being easily made 


a pear tree and anelm. It was an attrac- 
tive bath and the birds took to it like 
ducks to a pond and for some time after- 
ward Ernest was kept busy explaining 
to neighbors and passersby “just how he 
made it.”’ 

The stovepipe should always be cut 
before being filled with cement as it is 
almost impossible to cut it off after the 
cement has hardened. 

If you wish to make the bath a genuine 
fountain, place a piece of gas pipe in the 
center of the base before the cement is 
poured in. This pipe will then extend 
up thru the stovepipe and the hole in the 
saucer disc or bowl and a pipe or rubber 
hose to carry the water can be passed up 
thru this opening frorn beneath the base. 
—D. M. Burton. 
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HAPPY PLANNING TIME: 






Write for 192 p. 
Fol. 44. Free. 


BUILD SECURELY & 


when you celebrate the demise of Mr. Decay-Germ you may well 
consider it “‘a successful funeral.” He “chad a bad influence” — 
and his habits were costly. He ended his destructive career by 
his folly in attacking your mew Colonial Home, built entirely, and 
for keeps, and with deauty as well as utility, of genuine 


“‘Tidewater’’ Cypress, ‘‘The Wood Eternal.’’ 


Mr. Decay-Germ tried the impossible, and “died on the job.” But 
—the lesson is—get the Genuine TIDEWATER CYPRESS—yes. 


Be sure you get the genuine “Tidewater,"’ the true swamp Cypress from within 200 miles of the sea. 





Better send for Free Copy of Vol. 44. 192 pages.96 pictures. Double Plan Sheet Supple- 
ment. Full Specifications for Entire House and Equipment. Also 3-sheet Special 
Colonial Art Supplement by a famous artist. Entire book exclusively designed. Write 


SOUTHERN Cypress MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
»O> 1336 Poypras Buttpinc, New Orveans, La. 1s 
Ss or 1336 GranamM BuILp4NG, J acKSONVILLE, FLa, Sa fal 
Insist on Trade-marked ‘‘TIDEWATER’’ CYPRESS. Accept no other. 











all styles and ‘sizes, All 
shears delivered free 


Write for 
. RHODES MFG. CO., circular and 
318 §. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. 





] ORNAMENTAL SHRUBBERY | 





Apple, Peach, Cherry 


ee EW tonet elke 
orchards. Well a 


pet. We tarnte i. 
plans for home planting of 
Shrubs. 





1] Garden and Flower Seeds, | 
I] FRUIT TREES rier and Flower Sood, 
i} 50c each. Spirea and Barberry 30c each. All ff 
i] postpaid to the door. Send for 1925 money, | 








saving catalog. free Catalog and 
ALLEN’S NURSERY AND SEED HOUSE, —— A Aw. BP 
GENEVA, OHIO HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 

—_—_—— os ’ Bertin, Maryland 











New Peach Trees From 
Old 


WHEN we purchased our home there 
were ten peach trees in the backyard 
which were in very poor condition. In 
fact they seemed to be almost dead. 
The following fall I selected from each 








Mr. Dierking of Elgin, Illinois, is also a 


peach enthusiast. This is one of his seven 
trees raised from seed 


the limbs showing the most growth and 
removed all the rest with a saw. I 
scraped the earth back from around the 
trees and removed the bark at places 
where there was a gummy excretion. 
The next spring there were numerous 
sprouts springing out from the old trunk 
and the leaves were of a dark green color. 
I got some nitrate of soda from a seed 
store and sprinkled about three pounds 
around the trees keeping about four 
feet from the trunks. That fall I selected 
the best placed suckers and removed the 
rest. It is now three years since the 
trees were first cut back, they are thrifty 
and no one would recognize them as the 
straggly trees I first saw.—W. W., Pa. 


When Heeling Out Plants 


Many home gardeners as well as com- 
mercial growers of strawberries find it 
necessary at times to buy strawberry 
plants from nurseries. Often, when such 
plants are delivered, the weather is cold 








or the soil is wet and in no condition for 
setting the plants where they are to grow 
and fruit. In a dilemma of this kind 
there is a simple way out. Select a well- 
drained place, preferably under a shed, 
so that the direct rays of the hot sun will 
not shine directly on the plants, and dig 
a trench about six inches deep and a few 
inches wide and as long as may be neces- 
sary. Strawberry plants usually come 
from the nursery tied in bundles of fifties 
or hundreds. Cut the strings that bind 
the bundles, and lay the plants in the 
trench in a normal position, with the roots 
spread out and the leaves resting on one 
side of the trench. It is not necessary to 
place each plant separately, and they will 
do well crowded quite close together. 
They should be taken from the bundle, 
however, so that water and soil may reach 
their roots. Next, run a little water into 
the trench about their roots, but do not 
make thesoil sloppy; just enough moisture 
to keep the roots in a growing condition 
is the thing. Then pull dirt up over the 
roots and leave the plants thus until 
conditions are favorable for setting them 
in the field where they are to remain. If 
plants are not thus “heeled out” but 
allowed to remain in dry air, tied up in 
bundles, many of them will die when 
set in the open field —A. W. R., Texas. 





Grape Pruning 


From my experience with grapes as 
a backyard fruit, I believe that most 
people who fail to get satisfactory 
results do not understand the correct 
method of pruning. The grape grower 
must remember that after the vine is 
established, as much wood must be cut 
out each season as grows during that 
season. If this is not done the vine will 
not produce the best quality of fruit and 
will overbear and so weaken itself that 
it will not produce a good crop the next 
year. Grapes are produced on the new 
shoots of the current season. Two sys- 
tems of pruning grapes are used by com- 
mercial growers. In the first a strong 
central trunk is allowed to remain at all 
times, reaching to the top of the trellis 
and lateral arms are developed from this 
along the wires of the trellis. In the other 
system, three canes are allowed to grow 
from a short trunk near the ground. One 


of these is run straight to the top wire 
and the other two are trained at an angle 
of forty-five degrees on each side. Which- 
ever system is adopted, the essential 
thing is to prune back in the early spring 
almost to the permanent stem or trunk: 
Later, if too many fruit buds develop on 
the current season’s canes, thinning 
should be resorted to so that the vine 
will not exhaust itself. Pruning is more 
essential with the grape than with any 
other fruit—W. H. W., Kansas. 





Supporting Young Trees 


When setting out a young tree a 
stout branch of a small tree, astrong piece 
of wood or an iron pipe should be placed 
in the hole with the tree to be planted, 
or close beside it. This will serve as a 
good support against wind and storms 
and can be easily removed without 
danger to the tree when the latter is able 
to stand without being tied to the sup- 


port. 

I do hope that you will use this sug- 
gestion in your fruit page because it may 
help others to avert the disaster that 











Trees that are properly sprayed produce 
perfect apples like these 


happened to us. When we planted out 
our peach trees they were destroyed by a 
strong wind and rain because they were 
not supported.—E. L. H., New Jersey. 














Usual Spring Planting Season for Trees. Arranged as below. Remember the date in your state 
March 16-23: April 13-20: Rhode Island Minnesota 
Kentucky pees Utah New Hampshire 
March 30-April 6: Idaho Washington Nerth Dakota 
New Mexico Illinois isconsin 
Indiana April 20-27: Wyoming 
April 6-13: ana Colorado 
Delaware Nebraska Massachusetts 
Kansas South Dakota May 4-11: 
New Jersey 
Maryland ; 
Missouri New York April 27-May 4: Maine 
Virginia Ohio Connecticut Montana 
West Virginia Pennsylvania Michigan Vermont 
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How I Built My Rock Garden 


Continued from page 23 


evergreen mosslike plant, was placed be- 
tween stones and as it developed it gave 
to the wall a look of age. Companions of 
this were tunica saxifraga, another mossy 
lant with pink blossoms, and the dainty 
tee bell (campanula rotundifolia). Also 
sedum sgieboldi with its round bluish 
foliage and nearby sempervirens tectorum 
(hen and chickens) which look to me like 
stiff green roses in the wall. In other 
laces sedum anglicum spreads mossy 
bluish foliage and even more interesting is 
sedum dasyphyllum. Indeed there are 
numerous sedums all of which fill their 
place acceptably. One of these was sent 
me by an acquaintance in New York and 
he told me that the old nickname for it 
was “Welcome home, husband, be you 
ever so drunk.” 
On the mound was planted a prostrate 
juniper, sabina juniper, viburnum carlesi 
and a dwarf sumac, together with many 


low-growing things. a background 
for the upper pool varieties of sumac were 
planted, the lower growing ones in front, 


with space allowed for a 
between the trees and the pool. Immedi- 
ately back of the pool is eulalia gracillinea, 
the graceful narrow grass so fountain-like 
in appearance. 

A planting of heucheras immediately 
overlooking the pool made an attractive 
bit of color for weeks. Recently an 
eremurus (“Guardian of the Throne’’) 
has been planted and I am anticipating 
a beautiful spire-like effect when it sends 
up its spear-like bloom in iris time. Along 
the stepping-stones in leaf mold is the 
trailing arbutus and, by making the soil 
acid, I am hoping to see it grow. With 
it are iris verna, the pink lady clipper, 
ferns, and a few other things that like 
acid soil. Considerable iris is planted 
about the pool and as a background 
against the shrubbery. A wichuraiana 
rose above the pool has climbed down and 
reached across, and among recent plant- 
ings are cotoneaster, erinus, and three 
“wild honeysuckles”’ of the azalea family. 

In the wall planting beyond the pool 
are masses of aubretias, hardy candytuft, 
phlox amoena, double grass pinks (the 
foliage beautiful when not in bloom), and 
another gray-ieaved plant treasured for 
its foliage is stachys lanata (rabbit ears) 
and mingling with it are forget-me-nots 
and campanula persicifolia, nearby being 
alyssum saxatile and purple violas-with a 
background of spirea thunbergi. Some 
mugho pines, dwarf yew, retinosporasand 
ilex give an evergreen note. 

The dwarf irises work in delightfully— 
the early ones coming in tulip time. 
Especially satisfying are patches of the 
lavender cristata and one clump of the 
dainty cracillipes, also one of arenaria. 
The Proesve bard ao which had only 
existed in the flat border grew a 
and bloomed 4s happily betes we blue 
relative. 

As a background to the terraces have 
been plan irises and back of these 
delphiniums, and madonna and e 
lilies. Three of the artemesia 1 


iflora 

placed at certain ints appear like 
tall feathery entities. ' 

To one beginning a rock garden I 


would recommend the arabis, and phlox 
subulata which bloom in tulip time, and 
Saponaria, nepeta and cerastium which 
bloom in iris time. Try these and some 
sedums and you will find yourself 
launched on a delightful adventure. 
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The whole ‘tien 


in your hands 





General Electric motors en- 
able one great mill to produce 
paper enough in aday tocover 
a 13-foot road from New 





Rivers that now fur- 
nish power for great 
mills once ran waste- 
fully away. Notin the 
United States alone, 
butall over the world, 
equipment made by 
the General Electric 
Company is trans- 
forming idle rivers 
into hard-working 
eervants. 


York to Chicago. Other G-E 
motors run the huge presses 
which can print as many as’ 
300,000 newspapers an hour. 


So, served by electricity, you 
breakfast like a king—an elec- 
tric percolator and an electric 
toaster on your table, and the 
world’s news in your hands! 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





















Brilliant Red— 
Fruits First Year 
We picked 300 qts. in 
Fall from % acre of 
set in April. Second season, bears 

vily in mid-summer. Brilliant Red 
(not Purple). Keeps and ships well. Al- 
ways in demand at top prices Hardy 
anywhere. Write for free catalog. 


yards and home 
Concord, the Shack grape. igorous; 


guaranteed true. Asparagus, ourzan 
A a a 
T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 16, Fredonia, N. Y. 
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for your garden 


BLueserrigs that grow up 
to five-eighths of an inch 
in diameter. Practically 
seedless. Delicious in 
flavor. Whitesbog offers 
you reliable tested, named 
varieties. Fruit commands 
high market prices. Write 
for information. 
WHITESBOG BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 
Headquarters for Purebred Blueberry Plants 
Joseru J. Wurre, Inc. 
Whitesbog, N. J. 


ALFRE 


Whitesbog Blueberries 
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SIZES AND PRICES 
Stake 7/8 inches square. Diameter of 
loop 13 inches. 


For potted te—stake 1/4 inch square. 
Diameter of loop 4 1/4 inches. 
inch 
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prise ( carry, 


order direct, en- 

closing money This isthe 

order or check. way you 
adjust it 














FORREST SEED CO., Cortland, N. Y. 






















The Secret 
otf a Perfect Lawn 


THIS book, “The Seeding and Care of awns”, 

tells you step in making a fine, close, velvety, 
ee mage tte rading: fertilizing, sowing, mowing, 
iming, rebuilding old lawns, getting grass to grow 
in shade sun, are ail Geemnel’ thoroughly. 


A copy of this book is free with every order of Scott's 

Lawn Mixture, a selection of the finest grasses free from 

weeds and chaff, and we guarantee to produce results. 

Price 50c per pound postpaid. 

0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
Marysville, 


50-Fifth Street 


iy wChilds 


Ohio 
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Our 1925 (SOth ppracaines «A ber g~y is 
the finest we have ever published. It will 
« be sent free upon request. Contains 140 5 
® pages, thousands of illustrations and » 
= descriptions, twenty full pages in colors. & 
® Many new novelties and attractive offers. » 
4 Send for your copy today. A post card ® 


will bring it. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO..,INC, 
Floral Park, New York 
seasues 
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the back of the winter is 
broken,” is the way an old almanac 
describes this shortest month of the 
year. It is also the month in which the 
enthusiastic gardener plans for a bigger 
and better garden the coming season. 


N February 


Make a diagram of your grounds and 
= your work systematically; make the 
abels for the seed markers now; order 
your seed catalogs and make your selec- 
tions from them so that they will be on 
hand when needed. 

Pruning is important winter work. 
However, if the climate is too severe 
much havoe may be wrought by pruning 
too closely. It is safe and advisable to 
remove dead growth from shrubbery, 
berry bushes and the like. Watch the 
trees for caterpillar nests and burn out 
all that you see, using a torch for the 
work. 

Now is a good time to move large 
trees since this work can best be accom- 

lished when the earth about the roots is 
rozen solid. 

Lawns require attention in winter to 
insure a good stand of grass next summer. 
Cover the ground with a dressing of 
manure, bonemeal or commercial fer- 
tilizer this month if possible. 

Tramp the snow about small fruit 
trees to discourage mice from workin 
around them and eating the bark. OF 
course, if you were careful to clean u 
os grounds thoroly last fall there wi 

less danger from mice since they de- 
pend on building their winter nests 
around rubbish. 

Garden tools should be looked over 
and given any needed repairs so that they 
will be ready for use next spring. Paint 
the wooden parts, keep the metal part 
oiled or greased to prevent rusting, and 
sharpen the blades. You will probably 
want some new tools for next year, so 
order them now since there is often a 
shortage during the busy season. Plenty 
of tools kept in good repair are a great 
help to the busy gardener. 

lan now for next summer’s arbors 
lawn furniture, trellises, bird houses and 
the like. Make your diagrams and if 
possible start the work now. It takes 
considerable time to build a good-looking, 
substantial piece of garden equipment so 
spare minutes can be used to good advan- 
tage. Don’t forget to watch Dad’s 
Practical Pointers for hints for the home 
craftsmen. 

Houseplants require attention now. 
Be sure that the air is sufficiently moist; 
give them plenty of light; water them 
judiciously; wash them frequently to 
remove lice and scale; give them a good 
application of liquid manure or plant 
food occasionally. On extremely - cold 
nights if several thicknesses of newspaper 
are placed against the window pane, extra 
protection from the cold will be afforded. 

‘Bulbs which have been a for 
winter forcing should now be brought up 
to the light. Remember also that in 


 eold nights. 


planting bulbs in water they should be 
eft in the dark for several days and then 
placed in a sunny position. 

Make a tour of inspection some 
winter’s day and observe the various 
shrubbery borders in your neighborhood. 
Take note of the shrubs and trees that 
are especially attractive this time of year, 
determine the varieties and when you are 
ordering next year’s supply of shrubs 
include some of those varieties which will 
beautify the winter dooryard. 

Pussy willows, forsythia and lilac 
branches may be brought into the house 
now for early spring bloom. Keep them 
in fresh water, spray occasionally, keep 
in a light warm place and you will be 
rewarded with early blooms. An inter- 
esting experiment. 

Wood ashes may be scattered in the 
snow on your flower beds and borders, or 
stored in the basement until acre ng 
then used in preparing new flower " 
, Watch the vegetables which you have 
stored away in outdoor pits or in the 
vegetable storage. Be sure that the 
outdoor pit is sufficiently covered and 
banked. Watch the temperature in the 
storage rooms. Cull out produce that is 
unlikely to keep. 

Remember the birds these cold days. 
Make friends with them now by putting 
out seeds, suet and the like for them. 
Refer to the December magazine, page 
me directions for making a feeding 
rack. 

Sprays of myrtle vines make lovely 
winter decorations. You will find that 
underneath the snow this vine is still 
green. Cut ee strips of the vine, wash 
the leaves in cold water and use in much 
the same way as smilax is used in deco- 
rating. 

Amaryllis are much loved plants for 
the indoor window garden. Refer again 
to the article in the November issue of 
Better Homes and Gardens for hints on 
caring for this beautiful plant. 

Southern eners are more fortu- 
nate than their northern neighbors this 
month in that they may be commencing 
their actual work in the garden. In man 
sections, sweet peas, head lettuce - 
ishes, onions, and peas may be planted 
out the last of this month. Hot beds 
should be started; the orchard trees 
pruned and sprayed; vines and shrubs 
transplanted and preparations made so 
that the — spring work will start off 
with a flourish. 

Hotbeds should be made ready now. 
Place them in a sheltered corner where 
they will receive plenty of sunlight—a 
south exposure is best. Repair the n 
sashes and order a supply of strawy ma- 
nure to be placed in the bottom of the 

it. Use a thermometer in judging the 

eat and do not plant the seeds until 
it registers sixty degrees Fahrenheit on 
e February, 1924 issue 
of this zine gives complete informa- 
tion on this subject. 
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Suggestions for landscaping this 
house given on page 


Let Mr. Stevenson help you plan your 
new home, r | the old one or 
select the proper materials 


Designed by Miller & Reeves, Architects 


The Revival of Gay Color 


COLLIER STEVENSON 


RE the drab days of American house architecture on the 
wane? There are, happily, many evidences that a far 
more colorful era has dawned and that a distinct revival 

of gay color has begun to clothe the American home with new 
attributes of individuality and novelty! Notably in the South 
and in the West color enlivened home exteriors are, indeed, 
no longer rare; nor are they infrequent now in other sections of 
the country. In the Middle West, for instance, one very 
delightful new house, which is consistently 

Colonial in design and detail, relieves its 

white painted walls by a 
coral colored roof, with 
shutters and doors of the 
same unusual hue. Blinds 
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which might very well be included in every modern sunroom! 
The dining room is chiefly remarkable for its agreeable 
lighting and its beautifully balanced wall arrangement. Of 
special interest, however, is the provision of two approaches 
to the kitchen: a direct opening in one case and in the other case 
@ passage thru the pantry. Much time and many steps'can be 
saved in the serving of meals with such a scheme. Mention of 
meals, too, brings to mind that no less than three good meal- 
hour locations are presented by this plan: the dining room for 
general use, the communicating porch for summer days 
and the tiny pantry alcove for quick or informal service. 
The kitchen is particularly well equipped with built-in con- 
veniences. It is satisfactorily lighted by double win- 
dows placed above the sink and by another window in 





of brightest blue adorn 
a neighboring home of 
creamy stucco; and, not 
far away, solid shutters 
and slender lattices of 


Bening Reem 
Meal! | mos eo" 














Pore } 


the alcove, arranged at the right for holding the refrig- 
erator and the necessary household stores. At the left, 
the kitchen is connected with a rear entry; really an 
unusually convenient 

assageway to the main 








brilliant emerald green 


impart much sparkle toa Mr. Stevenson wili be giad to 
little house of ivory- —§furnishadditional information 
painted shingles. concerning this house or these 


Blue, a wonderfully 
soft gray blue, is the 
distinguishing note in 
the color scheme of the 
pictured house. Both 
novelty and individu- 
ality are promoted by the application of this appealing 
blue to the exterior wood trim, the blinds and the trellis- 
work that shelters the porch. Ivory-painted window-sash 
and doors pleasantly accent the blue and provide an effec- 
tive contrast to the gr ager clapboard walls of warm light gray. 
The silvery-gray of the stained shingle roof is just the final 
touch required to complete a treatment of unique interest and 
much charm. 

Coat closets adjoin the main entrance, which opens to a long 
central hall, where a well-designed stair case is the chief feature 
of architectural note. At the left of this hall, a living room of 
three exposures is advantageously located. One wall of the 
living room is centered by a generously proportioned fireplace, 
flanked by French casements that give access both to a sun- 
room and a stone paved terrace. In the sunroom, one corner is 
occupied by a fireplace, that useful and ornamental feature 
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— upon request. Address 
r. Stevenson, care of Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des 


Moines, lowa 





ll, the basement, the 
lavatory and the garden! 

All-in-all, then, the 
service quarters of this 
house really leave prac- 
tically nothing to be 
desired. 

On the second floor 
there are four bedrooms, 
varied in size, but uni- 
form as to the provision 
of windows: the latter scaled to give ample light and placed 
to assure the diagonal ventilation which is usually preferable 
to a direct cross-current of air in a bedroom. Each of the 
bedrooms has the requisite closet space. The largest bedroom 
has a fireplace as a further advan ; and it has direct access 
to the one bathroom that is provided. Suitably adjacent to 
the bathroom, a many-shelved linen closet opens from the inner 
hall. Near at hand, a staircase rises to the attic, where much 
of the ever useful storage space is available. 

{Editor’s Note—To every subscriber of Better Homes and 
Gardens who builds a house from our plans and sends us a 
photograph of it, we will take pleasure in forwarding a hand- 
some gift for the new home. Building Department can 
help you in every detail in making your new home the last 
word in comfort and attractiveness. } 
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With every Queen Incubator we supply 
a remarkable copyrighted 


Queen Chick-Chart 


viewer 


tching. 
a nesy system is wholly automatic and-accurate in 
a simply follow simple in- 
yar eof one Chart, | hay 
the use of this we can 
Incubators to hatch 


Full Hatches of Strong, 
Healthy Chicks and tine on cheap 


in See 

ive 

The new Air-Cell Control trol, of the, Queen Incu- 
bator and Chart is a wo 1 improvement, 
. cuts out the — . Write for a copy of 


2136 North OLE street INGUBATOR Lxcotm, Nee. 


EAERS-CERTIFIED CHICKS TO LIVE 
Q 








Guaranteed to live—that’s one of the 
six advantages of Peters-Certified Chicks 
over ordinary chicks. Our sour tow explains 
all six advantages and gives ou w Drices 
on chicks from heavy-laying farm-range 
strains in leading varieties. 
Based on Mr. Peters’ long ex- 6 CE, 
Keshows as U.S. Poultryman, & 

hows ter “San make chick- & 

on request. 


repens sins eM id 


Test Farm, Sex 75 Newton, lowe 
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> T. FARROW CHICKERIES 
-» Des Moines, Ia., | Speenemee, Wis., 
Indianapolis, In 


Kerlin’s Leghorn Chicks 


$5.73 Prettensh in! yer made ly W. L. 


Mowen. World Famous White Leghorn 

265-331 egg record stock. winter 

heyere be a beveng Highest quality BABY 
S, stock, 


supplies, Ghloned extely. 
eed with chick order. Big Dis PAY 
count if ordered now. Valuable BIGGEST 
free. Member Internat’] Baby Chick Assn. PROFITS 


Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Bez 17, Center Hall, Pa. 





The product of 12 ycars careful breeding and 


trapnesting. Gur ch icks w.ll insure our sue { 
cess, Postpaid, 1004 veer anrive gueran- 
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This satisfactory poultry house can be built for twenty-five dollars 


An Inexpensive Coop For the 


Small 


Flock 


JAMES HAWKINS 


HE cost of feeding a dozen or fifteen 

hens is so little when compared with 

the retail price of the eggs they will 
produce that it is a pity for the average 
family to be without a small flock. But 
most Lae 8 will immediately think that 
the considerable cost of the coop and the 
care of the chickens would more than 
offset the difference. That isn’t neces- 
sarily so. If economy in housing and 
labor is desired it sam, achieved. With 
the aid of a few fence posts, a little cheap 
sheathing lumber, a 


a man to push a wheelbarrow thru. On 
the west end was erected a post half-way 
between the two corner posts, and at the 

same height. 
Mein: plain rail windows, 24x24 inches, 
size, furnish the much-needed sun- 
fot On the west edge of the southeast 
corner post was nailed a strip of wood 
about 144x1)% inches in size. Against 
this strip was nailed one window. The 
other window was held flush against the 
first window and a pas placed on the 
south side of the coop so 





some light-weight roof- 
ing, a henhouse can be 
constructed that will 
successfully harbor a 
small flock thru the 
coldest weather. It 
has been done. The 
owner of a dozen White 
Rocks which occupied 
such a coop averaged nine eggs per day 
all thru the winter months. 

Where this chicken house, made chiefly 
of roofing, was erected, the ground sloped 
enough so that the builder needed to 
make no floor, and the sloping natural 
dirt floor was dry even during the spring 
thaws and rains. The soil was sandy. 
Heavy soil might not be so dry, and in 
that case it is best to floor the coop over 
with boards. 

The coop was made as follows: An 
8x10-foot rectangle was marked off on 
the rear of the lot. At each corner the 
builder stuck a fence post in the ground. 
Orte end of the coop faces east, je t this 
end the posts were set so that they meas- 
ured six and one-half feet above the 
ground level. At the west end the posts 
measure five feet from the ground. This 
is the back of the house. On the east end 
the builder measured three feet from the 
northeast corner post, where he placed 
another post six and one-half feet above 
the ground level the same as the others. 
This post forms the other jamb for a 
three-foot door which is wide enough for 


A scraper will be 
found useful for 
keeping oe coop 






' that this second window 
set flush it. The 
post was put in the 


ground Son gs a Pioxl 
inch strip nailed to it similar to 
the one on the southeast corner 
post. Against this last post, and 
snug in the corner e by the 
strip of wood, the Hosen: window 
was nailed. After the windows 
were thoroly painted, inside and 
out, laths were nailed over the 
joints where the sashes came to- 
gether. This made a tight job 
especially since paint was smeared 
under the laths before they were 
nailed fast. On the north side of 
the coop there was put another 
post exactly opposite the one on 
the south side that supports the 
windows. By sighting across the tops of 
the rear and front posts, that is, the 
five-foot posts and the six and one-half- 
foot posts, the height was determined. 
Around the bottom of the coop, out- 
side the posts, were nailed eight-inch 
boards (ship lap or roofing boards). The 
windows had been set high enough from 
the ground to allow an eight-inch board to 
just fit between them and the ground. 
About two and one-half feet above these 
boards another set of boards was nailed 
all the way around the 0 Sana — 
acréss the doorway and windows. 
with the top of the posts there was nailed 
Continued on page 60 
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Effect of Chilling on 
Hatching Eggs 


The emphasis given to early hatching 
during recent years has resulted in the 
use of many January, February and 
March produced eggs for hatching. 
Weather conditions at the time the eggs 
are produced are known to affect the 
results quite markedly. Experiments 
were carried on at the Nebraska College 
of Agriculture at Lincoln, under Pro- 
fessor Frank E. Mussehl, chairman of the 
poultry department, to see if the weather 
conditions have any serious effect upon 
the eggs produced and their hatching 
power. 

Hatching eggs produced by the Uni- 
versity of Nebrasks flock of white leg- 
horns in good condition at the time of the 
experiments, were carefully divided into 
the various lots and subjected to various 
temperature conditions, previous to incu- 
bation. All of the eggs used were less 
than eight days old and a check lot not 
subjected to the low temperatures was 
selected for each series of the experiment. 
The chilled lots were exposed to the 
temperature indicated by placing them 
on open wire trays for various periods. 
All eggs were then kept at room tempera- 
ture for from twelve to twenty-four 
hours, after which they were put into the 
incubators, an equal number of eggs from 
each lot in the series being put in each 
tray. 

There were four lots of 100 eggs each 
in series A, one of them being a check 
lot, which were kept at a temperature of 
thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit. The 
check lot was not subject to changing 
temperatures. The eheck lot produced 
83 strong chicks, while the second, third 
and fourth lots produced 69, 81 and 68 
eggs respectively. In the series B there 
were 300 eggs in the check lot, and 100 
in each of the sixth, seventh and eighth 
lots. Series B was subject to a tempera- 
ture of thirty-eight degrees F. and pro- 
duced 154 strong chicks in the check lot 
or lot No. 5; 75 in lot No. 6, and 72 and 
77 in lots Nos. 7 and 8 respectively. 

Series D was subject to a temperature 
of fifteen degrees F. and lots Nos. 13, 
14, 15 and 16 produced 83.6, 82.9, 76.5 
and 73 percent strong chickens. 

Exposure of hatching eggs to a temper- 
ature of thirty-two degrees F. for con- 
tinuous periods up to thirty-six hours 
did not influence the apparent fertility 
or hatching power. Exposures for 
periods up to one and one-fourth hours at 
a temperature of fifteen degrees F. did 
not influence the hatching power. Ex- 
posures of the eggs at these temperatures 
for the periods mentioned did not result 
in an abnormal number of crippled or 
abnormal chicks, there being in fact no 
difference in the apparent vigor and 
vitality of the chicks hatched from the 
chilled and non-chilled lots. 

The lower fertility and poorer hatching 
power of eggs produced during stormy 
periods and shortly after them is therefore 
most likely due to a lowered vitality of 
the breeding flock and not to the direct 
chilling of the eggs.—Y. P. Bhosale. 
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~, 
Baild a Scratch Shed with 
Glass Cloth Roof right 
onto your poultry 
ouse. 






Baby Chicks Grow Faster 


—~Hens Lay All Winter 


A Glass-Cloth covered scratch shed gives 
chickens balmy June weather conditions in- 
doors, during zero months. Hens lay more 
eggs. “‘Paid its cost ten times over,” writes 
Iowa farmer, “‘by giving extra light and 
warmth for young chicks and laying hens. 
Greatest thing I ever heard of. Better than 
glass and cheaper, too.” 


Fine For Young Chicks 


They grow faster, healthier and feather out 
into plump frying size several weeks earlier. 
Protected from storms, spring rains, damp- 
ness, etc. No cold drafts or outdoor chill. 


Prepaid Prices by Mail 
Single yd. 50c.3 yds. at 42c, 10.yds. at 38c, 50 yds. 
at 35c, 100 yds. at 33c Add 3c per yd. outside U.S. 
Prices F. O. B. Bladen. 200 yds. at 28c. 300 yds. at 
27c, 400 yds. at 26c, 500 yds. at 25c 1000 yds. at 
22c. 100 yds. weighs 40 Ibs. All 35 inches wide. 











Name .....000- 
Turner Bros. sisden weve. 2.6 enn 
Sent on Ten Days’ Trial ee OE 
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Greatest 
Discovery 
Ever Made for 
Poultrymen 
and Gardeners 


Ideal for scratch sheds, poultry 
houses, brooder houses, hot beds, cold 
frames, greenhouses, storm windows; 
doors, etc. 

Exactly what every poultry raiser and 
gardener needs— in fact, every family 
will find Glass-Cloth handy to have 
around the house. Enclose porches 
for winter, repair temporarily broken 
window panes, etc. Keeps out cold, 
rain and wind—admits sunshine and 
warmth efficiently as glass, and re- 
tains warmth longer. 

A Glass-Cloth hot bed matures vegeta- 
bles weeks before regular season—just 
at the time when prices are at the peak, 


Mail the Coupon Today 


Big 15 yard roll, 35 inches wide, (will cover 
scratch shed 9 x 15 feet) mailed prepaid on 
receipt of $5. 6 yards (54 sq. feet) for $2.25. 
Use ten days, if not sati return and your 
money will be refunded. Common sense 
instructions, “‘feeding for eggs,’ with every 
order. 


Biaden, Nebr. r 





Tenclose $...... and ask you to send me by 
prepaid parcel post the roll Glass-Cloth men- 
tioned in your advertisement for this amount, 
with understanding that if I — not mt satiated 
after using it for ten days, a 
money upon return of Glass- 
























Brooder, $17.75— 
with Brooder, $22.00. 
Catalog TODAY or order direct. 


ae me 


a aaa 


5 Ris Tiger Tere 08, 
Tribune, Dpt. 


A 14() tse dncubator B: 
— a 


30 Daus Irial 


_ ht Paid east of Roc! 
w water copper tanks, 
double walls, dead air : 
glass 





Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 72 , Racine, Wis. 





Get This” ) Full of Profit Heips 

$8 yeoss a leader. Finest Pictures. 
failure sands. 
43 NSM ia as teme oer 





re. ives facts facts about es, ne pictures in col 
fess, cinees, sea 
w ee pam fees CH CKS, 
Brooder supplies FREE. 
DEMAKER, Box ss. FREEPORT, ILL. 
















Best In- 
Always Reliable. Has changed 
suctem for thou ¥ years as 





book. FL WLMANN OO. 


Gaon Milford, Mass. 












PURE-BREDPOULTRY 22° | \¢ 
ficitieas ioe sigled FREE. "Sires 





CHICKS WITH PEP 


» Ohio Aqeregioed nspectors authorized and 
h trained by Poul. ‘Dene Ohio State Univ. Prize 
winners National and other sho High oss 
producers. Free range oan he ‘1 pte he = 
ery Guaranteed.” Thirteen 

HOLGATE CHICK. a 
Box B - = Holgate, Ohio 











Fine purebeed chick 
ducks, geese, turkeys, kee, 


eggs, baby chicks. Prices low. America’s finest poultry. 
Large Illustrated catalog, 5c, 


A. A. Ziemer, 











You can sélect for your? 
self the installation best 
suited for your water 
needs by consulting the 
free handbook, “How to 
Have Running Water.” 
Write today No obligas, 
tion. 


Gives You Running 
Water Under Pressure 


Conditions ahd needs make no difference 
There is a Hoosier Water. Service suited to 
your farm. Takes water from any source 
oh any farm and uses any ‘power—gasoline, 
wind, electricity or hand. ‘ Easy to install 
and operate. Banish the drudgery and in- 
convenience of pumping and carrying water 
‘Save countless steps and shorten your work- 
fing hours. Guard the health of your family 
and your livestock. Low first cost and gives 
«ity water convenience at much less than city 
water cost. 


Ask your dealer more about HOOSIER SERVICE 


SUNT, & WALLING MFG. 00: 














Poultry | of 


Our 33rd year. Helpful,i nteresting articles each month 
by expert poultry writers, national reputation. Send 
250 todayf or 12 mos. trial, or only $1.00for 4 years 


American Poutiry Advocate, Dept. oem 
WEBER BEST layi 


one Poe Be ducks, 
hardy Ry 3, niche. 


vee, eres a Poh ee 


W. A. Weber, “Box 67, Mankato. Minn. 














TO LIVE BABY CHICKS. Get full inform- 








GS 64 BREEDS teorrcce erm an 
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. R.F Neubert Co.,.Box 42, Mankato, Minn. 














CHICKS ON LOW TERNS 


race pein git iy ~~ 
Colenial Peatey Porm lg Box on Prontene weil Hu, 
Seer meer AND ANCONA 700K] 


Tete = sbout bes money moking combination. 

2 fre as lay at 41-2 months Heavy 

Sate invitee pra 
Low enices CES. Heautiful ist of fa¢ te FREE F ’ 


POULTH FARM, 


ize BABY CHICKS “ccs 
$) Forse see meses fre cet: BZ pe 


Murray Mc Murray, Box 45, Webster City, lowa. 


LAN S£&°Poultry Houses 


All styles, 150 illustrations, yo of = oon winter eggs, 
and copy of “The Full E id 25 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL: Devt. Dept. ‘ol, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE CHICKENS 


1st Cock 1&2 Wens Wis. State Fair. Eggs after 
Dr. E. W. Bentzien’s nes-Ta-Wile a 
200-18th St.. Milwaukee. Wis 


CHICKS, EGGS, STOCK, 


Light and dark "Brahamas, w. won dottes, R. ‘4 
Reds. Barred Roc Leghorns, "Catalogue free. 
RIVERDALE OULTAY. *patiaie Dept. 9, Riverdale, N. 4. 
POULTRY CATALOGUE 4e— Hardy northern raised Turkeys, 
Geese, Ducks, Chickens, Guineas, Baby Chicks, Incubators— 
Farmers prices. JANESVILLE POULTRY FARM, Janesville, Minn. 
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An Inexpensive Coop for the Small Flock 


Continued from page 58 


another set of boards. All these boards 


| brace the posts as well as form a backing 


upon which the roofing is nailed. On the 
outside face of the posts, between the 
boards, the builder nailed strips of wood 
the same thickness as the boards. This 
made a smooth, even surface upon which 
to apply the roofing. Across the tops of 
the posts, from north to south, 2x4’s 
were nailed down. 

The ends of the 2x4’s jutted out about 
six inches on both ends. From east to 
west, across the 2x4’s, roofing boards 
were securely nailed. Because of the 
bevel cuts on the tops of 
the posts, these roofing _ 


bodies confined to a small space. It also 
kept any drafts from striking the birds. 
A couple of orange crates were sup- 
ported on the north wall and served as 
nests—two nests to a crate. A mash 
feeder that held fifty pounds was hung 
from a rafter. This eliminated feeding 
mash oftener than every fortnight or 
longer. A drinking fount that had a com- 
artment under it for a small kerosene 
amp lessened the watering task to almost 
nothing, as the water never froze. Grain 
tossed in on the litter in the late after- 
noon, and after dark for the next morn- 











boards laid flush on top of § 
the 2x4’s. Theroofing boards 








protrude a foot or so on both 
the east and west ends of | 
the coop. 

The roofing was purposely 
laid on a warm day, and left 
unrolled for a time on the 











roof before it was nailed. This 
treatment helped to prevent 





cracking while the material 
was being handled,anditalso | 
guarded against. wrinkles 
forming after the roofing had 
been laid. In making such a 
coop do not try to handle the 






































roofing alone, especially when 








nailing it to the sides. Get 
someone to help you. Nail 
the bottom strip of roofing 
on the sides first, and let the 
next strip overlap it. Roofing is usually 
thirty inches wide, and for this reason the 
boards were put about that distance apart. 
Follow the same system on the roof. Use 
plenty of pitch between the joints. 

The door of this successful cheap coop 
was made merely as a frame, and then 
roofing was nailed over it. In summer 
the roofing is removed and chicken wire 
put in its place. Too close joints aren’t 
required around the door, as plenty of 
air is good for the hens just so long as 
you don’t let a draft hit them, especially 
while the chickens are on the roost. 

The roost was built three feet off the 
ground in the west end of the coop. Dur- 
ing the coldest weather the hens were 
protected by burlap bags which were 
tacked to the roof boards and hung down 
like curtains in front of the roost. This 
made a sort of roosting closet for them 
and kept the natural heat from their 


Showing a detailed sketch of the 
south side of the house 


Diagram showing the front view of the coop 


ing’s scratching, completed the rest of 
the feeding chores. 

A word ye droppings-board con- 
struction. ou don’t like this par- 
ticular job ad want to get it done as 
soon as possible, have the surface of the 
droppings-board smooth. Instead of a 
narrow hoe or scraper with which to 
dribble along, make one with about a 
sixteen-inch blade securely fastened to 
the end of a substantial — (see draw- 
ing). With this “weapon,” two telling 
swoops and the boar is cleaned, the 
droppings sliding off the edge of the board 
into a nearby bucket. 

No experienced labor is ne to 
build the coop described here and nothing 
but ordinary tools are required in the 
erection. The total cost of such a coop 
need not exceed twenty-five dollars and 
the mafi of the house will find real 
pleasure in building it in his spare time. 
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Little Adventures in Super- 
Gardening 


Continued from page 15 


After preparing the ground for the 
following crop—which is shown in this 
photograph—she planted one row of 

beans for seed, three rows of ee 
slants to the row, one row of beet - 
gs, culls from the thinning of the main 
garden, and a row of parsnips along the 
plank border. Then between these rows 
of aa she set out the young 
strawberry plants, taking them from the 
old bed on the other side of the path. B 
transplanting in July instead of in the f: 
the young | pe developed a better root 
system and were much thriftier the fol- 
lowing spring than the fall sets. The only 
‘difficulty in this scheme lies in the danger 
of treading on the strawberry plants while 
weeding or picking the other things. “Oh, 
you have to watch your step every min- 
ute in here,” she exclaimed. “But then— 
you get used to it!” 

The idea of resetting her beet culls was 
suggested to her by another woman, who 
always used hers as “squeeze-ins,” 
sometimes, when there were several hun- 
dred of them, as a regular row. They 
run a lap behind the row from which they 
were thinned and are the equivalent of a 
second planting ten days or two weeks 
later. Tho resetting beets is a tedious 
job, the initial work is balanced by the 
fact that they do not have to be thinned 
and require little or no w , as the 
sprouted weeds are cleared o ’ before 
resetting and the beets are so far ahead of 
the next crop of weeds that they do not 


matter. Indeed, ‘no weeding” was one 
of the main ments given me by an- 
other woman who starts her very earliest 


beets in a deep ay in the kitchen, and 
resets them between rows of peas or the 
first planting of string beans. “I find it 
one of the best paying propositions in the 
garden,” said she. “You have your 
troubles all 1 at once, and you have your 
beets at a time when they bring the top 

rices in the market—a bunch of three or 
eos for five cents. I calculate that five 
or six hundred good large reset beet seed- 
lings, in and out and sold before the first 
peas have blossomed, pay the cost of seed 
and fertilizer for my whole garden” — 
which is about a quarter of an acre. 
“Everything after those first beets I look 
at as clear profit on my labor.” As her 
— is four crops a season the profit is 
considerable. 

But in the gentle art of super-garden- 
ing, Mrs. Peter Ruth, of Strasburg is a 
blue ribbon winner. Here is what she did 
last summer: On a little j Jog of land out- 
side her kitchen door she built a 5x20- 
foot cold frame with some old planks and 
window sashes and raised sweet potato 
sprouts for sale. To prepare and fill the 
100 square feet thus enclosed required 
about a dollar’s worth of stable ouieg 
and about four bushels of sweet potatoes 
at $3.25 a bushel—$13 for “seed.” The 
potatoes produced 15,900 sprouts—by 
actual count—400 of which she set out in 
her own garden, selling the remainder di- 
rect to customers who called for them at 
35 cents a hundred—five cents less than 
other growers in the county, who were 
asking 40 cents. A $1.50 advertisement 
in the lecal paper brought customers from 
miles around—one party came twelve 
miles in their automobile to save thirty 
cents on 600 sprouts! 

Gross returns on the sale of sprouts 

Continued on page 93 
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ARCOLA with its hot-water ra- 
diator warmth transforms houses 
like this into homes, Small House 
design No. 5-D-4, 


open fire—the new 


ARCOLA * 


RES. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HOT-WATER RADIATOR 
HEATING OUTFIT 


Not only does Arcora furnish perfect 
hot-water radiator warmth to the 
whole house—that alone justifies its 
presence in any small home. 

But it gives the added cheer of an 
open fire. For through its Pyrex glass 
door panels the hot coals throw a 
genial glow of comfort into the room 
in which it is placed, while it warms 
American Radiatorsintheotherrooms, 

The new Arcora is as beautiful as 
a piece of fine furniture, with its glis- 
tening enameled jacket — yet surpris- 
ingly low priced. And your Heating 
Contractor will instal] it for a smail/ 
down payment. Ask him for an esti- 
mate. 


For sale by the Heating and Plumbing 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 15, . 1807 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Sales Offices in all principal cities 






FE 


IDEAL BOILERS AND AMERICAN RADIATORS FOR EVERY HEATING NEED 
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WhiteCollies 
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The only Electric gute ust ht for 
ane and brooding. Electric light is is extreme! ly 
beneficial to the growth of the Embryo and 
and broods stronger and healthier chicks, 


Successfully used for 12 years. 
PO FOR CATALOGUE 


Standard Electric Incubator Co. 
76 E Greenwich Se. New Yorks N.Y. 


cy poy Bred Chicks 
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BABY CHICKS 


in colors, telling how to raise chicks, 
PCC viving ten good reasons why you 
Book 2224 have the famous Su 
Strain, in 45 varieties of Pure Bred 
Baby Chicks, Poultry, Eggs, supples. High- 
. Lowest Price. Postcard for valuable book. 
HATCHERY. 


Box 47, NEWTON, KANSAS 











ees Gardens is for sale at news 
stands. Pass the word on to your neigebors. 





CHAMPION CHICKS 


anes. urebred, heavy-laying flock. 
Leghorns w yandotts, etc. —Post- 

me 00% Oe tive elivery. $11. Der 100 998 we 
Catalog and ““How to Raise T’ * Free. 


CARTER'’S CHICKERY, Box 47, Biocs, Be 









OUNG people of today 

have little opportunity to 

make the acquaintance of 
the flower toys and games of 
American children of past gen- 
erations. Some of these games and toys to be played and made 
with flowers, and the rhymes and lines which go with them, are 
as old as the nation; having been played, or played with, by 
children since Colonial days. At the present time, due to the 
ease with which 
manufactured 
playthings can be 
obtained and their 
comparative inex- 
pensiveness, chil- 
dren do not have 
to exercise their 
ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness to 
the extent that 
they formerly did 
to provide them- 
selves with amuse- 
ment. Young 
America in past 
years went into 
the gardens and 
fields and played 
games and made 
toys with flowers, 
seeds and grasses. 
Most of these once 
familiar play- 
things are now in- 
frequently seen; 
many of them are 
forgotten entirely. 

Since the days 
of ancient Egypt 
and Rome the doll 
has been the fa- 
vorite toy of small 

irls. ‘‘Flower 

olls,”’ fashioned 
from blossoms to be found in nearly 
all American gardens, provided the 
young women of a past generation 
with amusement for hours at a time. 
By tying them about the middle 
with long blades of grass, poppy and 
hollyhock blossoms were transformed 
into demure little Colonial dames. 
Pansy dolls were made by wrap- 

ing broad leaves about the stems of these flowers. 
ixquisite French dolls were often neglected by their youth- 
ful owners for the more interesting “flower dolls” of their own 
making. 

Dandelions, now regarded as nuisances by gardeners and 
ground-keepers, were utilized in former days for amusing toys 
and games. What a real pleasure it was to hold a golden yellow 
dandelion to a friend’s chin to learn whether or not she or he 
“loved butter.” That trick of youthful feminine adornment, 
the “spit curl,”’ was mimicked by splitting dandelion stems 
and wetting them with the lips. The stem of this extremely 
widespread flower was also made into “beads” by cutting it 
into small sections with a knife or scissors. Gone to seed, the 
dandelion provided “clocks” for the young people. The seeds 
were blown off, those remaining after several trials telling the 
“hour of the day.” Lively jumping-jacks were.made by push- 
ing a grass stalk thru the heads of the dandelion stems, which 
had previously been split in one or several places, and pushing 
the stalks up and down. This grotesque little toy never failed 
to delight children, but today very few boys and girls have 
ever seen one. Both dandelion and daisy blossoms were woven 
by skillful fingers into really lovely necklaces, headbands and 
garlands. 

The daisy was almost as generous as the dandelion in pro- 
viding entertainment for children. Pulling off the petals of 
the daisy one by one, girls, having in mind some favorite young 
man of their acquaintance, recited the familiar little rhyme: 
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Flower Toys and Games 


THEODORE T. BROWN 


Games of Other Days and Times 
The Little Folks Will Enjoy 





Out in our kitchen garden, 

Where the big green squash vines lie, 
Is the place to find a magic pipe 

To call the fairies nigh. 


First you must trim a leaf off 

And notch the stem just so, 

Then softly play on your squash vine flute 
While the fairies-come and go. 


One I love, two I love, three I 
love I say; four I love with all 
my heart, but five I cast away. 
Six he loves, seven she loves, 
eight both love. Ete. 

Some repeated the words, “He loves me; he loves me not,” or, 
in an effort to ascertain the character of a future mate—‘Rich 
man, poor man, beggar man, thief, doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
chief,”’ repeating this until every petal had been removed. The 
first of these two 
“rhymes’’ was also 
recited when re- 
moving the seeds 
of an apple. Be- 
fore being eaten* 
the apple was 
tapped by a friend 
and given the 
name of a boy, in 
response to the re- 
quest of “tap my 
apple.” 

Daisy “grand- 
mothers’’ were 
made by removin 
several petals an 
leaving enough to 
represent a bonnet 
and strings; ‘‘ne- 
gro mammies’”’ ap- 
peared under the 
same treatment by 
substituting black- 
eyed Susan blos- 
soms. The yellow 
centers of daisies 
supplied pretty 
buttons for dress 
ornamentation, 
also, when desired, 
tasty-looking 
“pumpkin pies’ 
for the doll’s din- 
ing table. Other 
food for this repast was provided by 
the white centers of feverfew blos- 
soms which became button-like cakes. 
Many other flowers and leaves were 
called upon to provide food for the 
dollhouse larder. 

Bleeding - heart blossoms, when 
taken apart by young investigators, 
were found to contain a variety of 
articles, such as “a pair of breeches,” “earrings,” a dainty 
pair of “slippers,” and a “wine bottle.” Some young ladies 
hung the blossoms over their ears by a ‘thread loop to serve as 
make-believe earrings. The fl6wers of the morning glory were 
blown up and “popped.” They then made neat “dresses” for 
tiny dolls. Somewhat hazardous amusement was obtained by 
imprisoning a nectar-seeking bumble-bee in a Canterbury bell 
blossom and listening for his angry hum. An occasional sting 
from the enraged captive only made the game more interesting. 
In the event of a sudden shower the large leaves of the rhubarb 
and also of the mandrake were sometimes made to serve for 
umbrellas. The game of “fighting roosters’’ consisted in hook- 
ing together by their spurs two violets and then pulling on the 
stems. By pinching them between the thumb and forefinger 
little “purses” were made from the leaves of live-forever, and 
poppy pericarps furnished fine “pepper boxes.” 

ow many persons remember the childhood game of “penny- 
poppy-show’’? The “show” — once so popular among young 
people— was made by pressing the blossoms of various flowers 
(phlox, pansies, etc.) against a square of glass, placing a square 
of cardboard behind and wrapping all with a sheet of paper so 
folded that the flowers could be shown when desired. Going 
about the neighborhood the owner of the show would recite the 
lines, ‘Penny, penny, poppy-show, give me a pin and I'll let 
you know”, to his prospective “customers.” Of course every 
child was inquisitive and anxious to pay the sum of one pin to 
take a look. 
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Pressing flowers between the leaves of 
books was a favorite pastime. We have 
all had the pleasant experience in finding 
between the leaves of some old book in the 
family library a pressed and long-for- 
gotten violet or rose. Sometimes flowers 
to be thus preserved were arranged in 
tiny wreaths by merely inserting the tip 
of one small cone-shaped flower into the 
opening of another. Lilac, phlox, and 
four-o’clock blossoms readily lent them- 
selves to such uses. 

Furniture for the doll’s house was 
easily and economically made by sticking 
together the burs of the burdock. Toy 
balls, basket; and picture frames were 
fashioned in the same manner. A rude, 
but none the less enjoyable, musical 
instrument was made by holding a leaf of 
ribbon grass tightly between the thumbs 
and blowing on it. Some boys attained a 
fair degree of musical perfection in per- 
forming with this grass whistle. Grass 
stalks of different lengths were used for 
determining who would be “it’’ in games 
of tag by holding them in the closed hand 
and each player drawing one. 

Leaf wreaths, girdles and bracelets were 
constructed by pinning together maple, 
poplar or other leaves by means of their 
own detached stems. Linden and other 
broad leaves were rolled into cornucopia 
form for use as drinking cups, or pinned 
and inverted to make “Indian tipis.” 

When a patch of clover was found by a 
group of young people it was a signal for 
them to halt in their rambles and search 
for the four-leaved clovers. Those found 
were taken home and carefully pressed 
between the pages of a book. 

The products of the corn field were 
also productive of toys and fun. Dolls 
cleverly made from corn husks were 
adorned with hair furnished by the silk. 
Cornsilk was employed by the boys to 
serve for the fashioning of often ferocious 
mustaches and beards. Corn leaves were 
employed for various purposes. 

Youthful artists made paints of several 
colors (and dyes for coloring doll dresses) 
from elderberries, bloodroot stems, live- 
for-ever leaves, and other berries, blos- 
soms and leaves. In applying the paints 
a chicken feather or the chewed end of a 
stick was made to serve for a paint brush. 

Seeds, nuts and fruits did not escape 
the creative instincts of our parents and 
grandparents in their childhood. With 
the aid of the ever-ready jack knife peach 
stones were carved into toy baskets, 
“monkeys” and weird faces. Acorns were 
hollowed out and fitted with straw stems 
to make miniature pipes. Many a smoker 
of today began his courtship of my Lady 
Nicotine with an acorn pipe and load of 
cornsilk. Acorns were arranged into 
military formations and paraded as toy 
soldiers. They also provided cups and 
saucers for the girls’ dolls. Two horse 
chestnuts, when perforated and tied to 
the ends of a cord, made a fine toy for 
twirling in the hand. 

The days when nearly every boy knew 
how to make a cornstalk fiddle, or a blow- 
gun from the stems of the elder, are now 
past. Children of the present day, altho 
supplied with ready-made toys in pro- 
fusion, miss a lot of wholesome fun thru 
lack of acquaintance with the games and 
toys formerly derived from flowers, 
leaves, seeds, nuts and fruits. A very few 
of these described in this article are still 
in use by children, but the majority are 
now numbered among the pleasant 

, Memories of a past generation. 
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The Biggest Thing 


In Your Garden 


A Planet Jr. Wheel Hoe such as 
the No. 12 Double-Wheel Hoe here 
shown, weeds, cultivates and 
mulches, all in one operation. The 
ease and speed with which it en- 
ables you to hoe the entire garden 
willamaze you. It hoes bothsides 
of the row at once, and is equally 
useful for cultivating between rows. 


Sold byimplement, hardware and 
seed houses everywhere. Ask 
your dealer for the Planet Jr. cat<- 
alog, or write to us for your copy. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Specialized Field and 
Garden Im 


Sth & Glenwood Ave., 


an the World 
Dept. 102 
Philadelphia 
Look for 
Jr. 


Planet Jr 
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FREE A WORTHWHILE BOOK “®/TE TODAY 


for ble and alllovers of flowers. Lists 
the old stand-bys;tells of many new varieties. Valu- 
ableinstructions on planting and care.Get the benefit 
of the experience of the oldest catalog seed house and 
lara a —— in mm cing For LU, years 
ng authority on vege' le, flower and farm 
seeds, plants, bulbs and fruits. 123 ses. 
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ZINNIA-—Picotee. All tested novelties, easy to ; 
‘ w. Send at once for logue of nerdy , 
( L 
121 C North 7th St, Minneapolis, Minn. q 
FLOWERS SPECIAL 50 Varieties of Best 
OFFER— Perennial and An- 
different 25c. 5 Choice Iris, all different 50c. 10large 
field grown Hardy Plants, all different, $1. ta- 
SIDE GARDEN 


BY ASTERS—Crimeon Giant, SCHIZANTHUS— 
I}, Butterfly flower; PANSY—Mammoth Blotched; 
gro catal 
—— plants, WONDERFUL VALUES. 
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Complete list of Wagner 
Flowers, 
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Box 81 Sidney, Ohio § 
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Tells 
secret of. 
§-room 
comfort 

at 5-room price! 


You, too, can have 8-room comfort and con- 
venience for the 5-room price, when building 
or remodeling your home. John Anderson 
didit, and saved $2985 on his new home. 

In other words, he got the yee - wanted, 

and was nearly § $3000 to the 

Our new book, ‘* ms Without W: ee 
—shows by photographs, floor ye and explicit di- 
rections how you can = $1000 to $4500 on the 
new home you’re p! 

The book has complete chapter on remodeling—tells 
how Hugh Doehring moret tripled his now 4 + 
an uncomfortable, .lly-arranged 10-room house, by 
making t nto apartments, each big enoughf or four 
people to live comfortably, with just as much room,j ust 
as much c! osetspace,as the ordinary 6-room apartment. 
“Rooms Without Walls” is a book worth reading. 


It’s entirely FREE---ask for it today 


Find out how Anderson and Doebring saved so much 
money—of how Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. Doehring 
cut their housework in half. Write today — your 


book’s ready ' 
CONCEALED BED CORPORATION 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


HE many te letters that you folks 
write each month to this depart- 
ment help a great deal to determine 
what sort of material you like most. In 
other words, what you want most will be 
reflected each month in this department. 

A number of re- 
quests have come 
in asking for blue 
prints and specifi- 
cations for a small, 
serviceable wall 
cabinet or chest 
for tools. That is 
what we are giving 
this month with 
full . details and 
working drawings. 
Simply send twen- 
ty-five cents to us 
and ask for the 
tool cabinet draw- 
ings and they will 
go back to you at 
once. This is the 
fourth of the se- 
ries. The others 
arethestudy table, 
the hall bench, the 
work bench. Co 
ies of these are o 
tainable at any 
time. 

This tool cabinet 
is designed foran average set of tools 
and tis attached on the wall over the 
workbench. There is a shelf at the top 
and three drawers at the bottom, besides 
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A home-made reel for the garden hose 
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the basement, trouble is often encoun- 
tered when trying to effectively muffle the 
exhaust. Of course, the exhaust pi 
must lead outdoors. But even then the 
muffler attached to the engine proves 
inadequate to muffle the noise. 

A neighbor has 
solved the diffi- 
culty in a very 
simple way. Just 
outside the wall a 

it was dug and 
a barre! sunk 
in it, level with the 
top of the ground. 
The exhaust pi 
terminated in the 
center of this. The 
half barrel was 
filled with stones 
of varying sizes 
and the top cov- 
ered with a sheet 
of iron with a num- 
ber of holes 
unched thru it. 
n summer several 
boxwood bushes 
hide the surface 
and the noise is 
scarcely audible, 
even at a few feet. 
An Aid When 
Sacking 

Those of you who have any sacking to 
do will welcome this device. It is made 
from scrap lumber, and hangs on the 
wall. A cleat of wood on the back side 
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This practical tool cabinet is easily made. 
A device for sacking 


plenty of space on the hinged door for 
chisels and bits of varying sizes. It is 
large enough to permit storing one or 
two small saws and the square in the 
large space, besides the smaller tools. If 
the bench is in the basement against a 
brick or concrete block wall, holes are 
drilled in and screws used to hold it in 
place, strips of lead being set in the holes 
also for the screw threads to cut into. If 
the bench is in the garage, the cabinet is 
simply nailed or screwed into place. 


Muffling the Exhaust 
When gasoline engines are operated in 


Side 
(Right) 





holds the spout clear. Several nails are 
driven thru from the inside and the 
points bent up. These hold the sack 
while it is being filled. The bottom of the 
sack should rest on the floor. 


A Reel for the Garden Hose 


One of these early spring days when it is 
just a little too early to do any outside 
work will be an ideal time to rig up a reel 
for the hose. The picture shows a 
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model. It consists of a wooden reel 
mounted betw een two wooden handle 
which terminate in a front axle carrying 
two old iron wheels. Cleats make the 
frame rigid and the whole outfit can be 
moved about as easily as a wheelbarrow. 
The reel shown will hold 200 feet of hose. 


Cleaning Stove Pipes 

When cleaning stove pipes this spring 
draw a small, bushy weed or branch thru 
each section, turning it as you do so. Any 
adhering soot is quickly scraped from the 
sides and with little bother. 

Making Whitewash 

Ordinary whitewash can be made by 
slaking six pounds of quicklime in a 
gallon of water. 

A weatherproof whitewash for outside 
use is made by slaking the lime in the 
usual way, then adding a solution of one 
pound of salt mixed with one-half pound 
of zine sulphate and one gallon of water. 
To the whole add one gallon of skimmilk. 
For this amount of waterproof mixture, 
eight gallons of whitewash are needed. 


Homemade Electric Light Shades 
A busy housewife, of necessity econo- 
mical, decided to make shades for several 
bedroom lights, instead of paying out 
money for them at the variety store. 
The photo shows several designs made. 
For the round shades, circles of stiff 





Easily made light shades 


cardboard were cut out, with holes for the 
bulb base to fit thru. The shades them- 
selves are old scraps of printed cloth, sized 
on the back with starch and backed with 
plain white muslin. The edges of the 
cloth were turned over, the backing laid 
on, then the two cloths cemented to- 
gether by passing a hot sadiron over 
them. Of course each one carries a seam, 


but then seams go on the back side of: 


everything and from the front the effect 
was truly charming. 
Preserving Pails of Paint 

When you set a pail of opened paint 
away for a few days, some step should be 
taken to prevent the forming of “skin” 
upon the surface. One of the good meth- 
ods is to soak a large crock flowerpot 
in water and turn this, upside down, over 
the pail. The film that forms is a result 
of drying and the porous sides of the 
flowerpot will, when thoroly wet, keep 
the interior air moist for several days. 


Keeping the Windshield Clean 

When you are away from home and a 
driving storm comes up, rub the wind- 
shield with either a bar of glycerin soap 
or half an onion. 

Sounds ridiculous, doesn’t it? But 
it works like a charm. On a 500-mile 
trip the writer completed the return 
home in a drizzle. The car wasn’t 
equipped with a wiper, but a bar of soap 
rubbed on in Kansas kept the windshield 
clean until we reached central Nebraska. 
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S1x-Room House No. 635 


THE BEAUTY and charm—the 
permanence and fire-safety—of the 
Face Brick house appeal to you, do 
not dismiss Face Brick as a possibility 
for your home on the mistaken idea 
that it is too expensive. 

The many savings in the Face Brick 
house after it is built—slow deprecia- 
tion, elimination of repairs, low heat- 
ing and insurance costs, painting con- 
fined to door and window openings 
—in a few years more than off-set its 
slightly higher initial cost. 

Don’t fail to get and read “The 
Story of Brick,”’ the best-known and 
most illuminating book on home 
building. Used as a text book in hun- 
dreds of schools in all parts of the 
country. Sent free. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” are issued in four 
booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 
to 8 room houses, in all 104, each re- 
versible with a different exterior de- 
sign. These designs are unusual and 
distinctive, combined with conven- 
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Designed for Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 
This is one of the 104 attractive houses in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 


You, too, Can Afford a Face Brick Home 


ient interiors and economical con- 
struction. The entire set for one dol- 
lar. Any one of the booklets, 25 cents. 


We have the complete working 
drawings, specifications, and masonry 
quantity estimates at nominal prices. 


“The Home of Beauty” shows 
fifty two-story houses selected from 
350 designs submitted by architects 
in a nation-wide competition. Sent 
for50 cents. Complete working draw- 
ings, specifications, and quantity esti- 
mates at nominal prices. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attrac- 
tive fireplace book, with many designs, 
gives full directions for fireplace con- 
struction. Sent for 25 cents, 


Perhaps you have a good old house 
to repaint or restucco. Better give it 
a permanent overcoat of beautiful 
Face Brick. It will last. Send for free 
booklet, “A New House for the 
Old.” It will tell you all about it. 

Address, American Face Brick As- 
sociation, 1746Peoples Life Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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ng That Counts‘ Most 


— Ni THEN you buy a Bennett Home at 
direct-mill, wholesale prices you save 


(1) from $300 to $1100; (2) months of 
building time, (3) know a definite cost before you 
start— Bennett prices are guaranteed complete, 
absolutely no extras—(4) get best construction 
and finish and (5) FREE plans. 

Bennett advantages give you a far better home 
than otherwise you would expect your money to 
secure. 

Send for the new Bennett Homes Book with 
photo illustrations of over 65 charming permanent 
homes; also 10 garages—free if you live in U. S. 
east of Indiana and north of Ohio River; else- 
where sent on receipt of $1.00 
BENNETT HOMES, 

100 Main Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Send me Bennett Homes Book, new low prices, 

and valuable building facts. 


peitert HOMER ssa ess 
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THE MIDWEST GARDENS CO., 8122 Jennings St., Sioux City, lows 











CALIFORNIA DELPHINIUMS 


medaled and tested strain from originator direct. 
Trade pkt. 50c; trial pt. 25c; or selections color. 


VANDERBILT HYBRIDS, 280 Bay View St., San Rafael, California. 











A common mustard jar, painted 
peacock blue, makes a delectable 
piece of “Cinderella pottery” 





Asters, with their ribbon-like petals, make 
delightful splashes of color 
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A jar of green leaves is sometimes 
more effective than blossoms 


Gardening for House Bouquets 


RENE and HAROLD HAWKINS 


ANY of us have a feeling that the 
cutting of a profusion of flowers 
for the glory of indoors is an 

unlawful plundering of the garden. 
Plants as well as people were made for 
service. Both bloom all the better when, to a wise degree, 
they give of themselves. 

All flowers, even wild ones in wood and field, should be 
gathered with care and decent restraint. A bloom vandal is 

uite likely to be a selfish sort of person in walks of life other 
than a garden path or country byway. Gathering blooms with 
thoughtful discrimination, we can leave a sufficient number in 
the garden to satisfy Mother Nature and the passerby, yet 
secure plenty to deck indoors with splashes of decorative, 
living color. 

If the dimensions of one’s bit o’ land permit, a cutting garden 
should by all means be a permanent adjunct to the garden as @ 
whole. The owner of too small a garden for this division, how- 
ever, would better scatter plants whose blooms are particularly 
good for cutting and indoor decoration, in and out of the groups 
of those plants cultivated solely for the garden’s own adorn- 
ment. Thus placed, blooms from the cutting plants can be 
regularly gathered without any one section of the garden ap- 
pearing ravaged. 

Fortunately, many plants depend upon a very regular picking 
to enable them to 
bloom abundantly. The 
nasturtium—more 
quaintly known as 
“lark’s heel’’—is one 
of these. The garden 
which does not boast a 
border of nasturtiums 
suffers a tragic loss in 
color. Indoors, too, 
may well lament the 
oversight of the gar- 
dener who fails to pro- 
vide these floral flames. 
Remembering that nas- 
turtiums look their ra- 
diant best in gray or 
blue bowls will be its 
own reward. 

Pansies, to be sure, 
respond with flattering 
quickness to the atten- 
tion of daily gathering, 
but, while individually 
beautiful, they are not 
effective for indoor ar- 


rangement. 
Calendulas—a gor- 
geous form of marigold 
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Plants, as wellas People, 
Are Made for Service 


Despite its colorful hangings and decorative lattice, this delightful breakfast 
room would lose half of its charm if deprived of its > jar. Those of a rusty 
bouquets and hanging basket c 





—should surely find a place in the cutting 
garden. They are small suns whose 
orange hue rivals the nasturtium for 
creating a glow in a dim room. They 
have, besides, an attractive formal stiff- 
ness that makes them artistically invaluable. 

Zinnias—more interestingly known as “Youth and Old Age” 
—while not so separately gorgeous as the calendula, are more 
subtly beautiful en masse. Their peculiar, differing colors 
blend exquisitely. Theirs is, however, a modest Victorian 
beauty. In order that they shall not be eclipsed, place them at a 
safe distance from any bright or positive color in a room. 

Daffodils, especially when combined with pussy willows 
make an early and refreshing house bouquet. 

Some flowers fade much sooner after cutting than do others, 
so that length of life should be a consideration when gathering 
blooms for indoors. Carnations are satisfactory and enjoyable 
indoor flowers. They send off a spicy fragrance that is stimu- 
lating rather than overwhelming. Given care, carnations will 
live and remain sweet-smelling as many as ten days after cut- 
ting. On the other hand, most flowers possessing a heavy 
fragrance, such as the narcissus and tuberose, are only delightful 
when in the fresh air. In close quarters the fragrance invariably 
becomes cloying, stale, and decidedly funereal. 

The smaller chrysanthemums are splendid for cutting. The 
thick clusters need lit- 
tle extra arrangement 
when placed in bowl or 


gold color are particu- 
larly effective. These 
small “mums” in mass- 
es lend themselves most 
gratifyingly to arrange- 
ment in baskets. Small 
and medium - sized 
chrysanthemums can 
be arranged, with very 
charming results, in 
low bowls having flow- 
er blocks or stones in 
them to hold the stems 
in place. The large 
varieties look their best 
in tall vases. Chrysan- 
themums of any size 
or color give an im- 
pression that is wholly 
Japanesque, and allur- 
ing, when placed in a 
black receptacle. If 
placed near a Japanese 
print, the floral 
poem is complete. 


Better Homes and Gardens, February, 1925 
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It is a decided decorative loss that cut 
aniums are not more used for indoor 
uty. They have color values that are 

emphatic, and they lend themselves, with 
unsuspected grace, to arrangement. Sal- 
mon pink geraniums in a squat jar of blue, 
black or gray are more than satisfying to 
an eye greedy for beauty. Geranium 
blooms should invariably be massed into 
an arrangement that gives the impression 
of one large bloom rather than several 
individual flowers. This handmade, 
larger bloom should be edged with a frill 
of the plant’s interesting, pungent leaves 
—much in the fashion of great-grandma- 
ma’s lace-papered bouquets. 

In comparison with the short-lived 
geranium, the daisy seems to be the feline 
of flowerdom, and to possess the tradi- 
tional nine lives. It continues to appear 
fresh, and retains its slender petals, even 
after the stems have begun to rot in the 
water and give off an unpleasant odor. 
Indeed, one rarely empties the bouquet 
holder of daisies without a feeling of un- 
fairness to the bravery of their faces. 
Shasta daisies make excellent garden 
flowers for cutting, chiefly because of this 
semi-indestructibility, and also because of 
bountiful bearing. It is noteworthy that 
the shasta, tho white, rivals the nas- 
turtium as a border flower. 

Asters and dahlias bloom generously for 
a little care, and have as many colors as 
Joseph’s coat. Both flowers make fascin- 
ating splotches of color for the garden, 
chauital tatndite of it for the house, and 
out of their abundance they furnish many 
a bouquet for grateful guests and neigh- 


rs. 

Gladiolus are not to be forgotten. The 
rich spikes should tower in every cutting 
garden. There is one garden in particular 
—a garden in southern Michigan—whose 
mistress, in gladiolus season, fills large, 
gray, kitchen crocks with the blooms, and 
distributes them about the grounds and 
upon the porch. 

Flowers can be arranged with doubly 
delightfyl effect before a mirror. When 
arranging blooms in a wide-mouthed 
bowl or dish, be sure to allow a blossom 
(usually stemless) and a few leaves or 
petals to float upon the surface of the 
water. 

The suggestion of containers in various 
colors for different flowers sounds expen- 
sive. In truth, however, it is just the 
reverse. A closet shelf full of bowls, 
vases, jars and dishes for flowers, in 
practically every hue, can be had for a 
ridiculously small investment. With five 
small cans of flat finish paint, namely 
vermilion red, prussian blue, deep 
chrome yellow, white, and black, one can 
quickly and easily make flower containers 
in the tint or shade of any color desired. 
The paint, when applied to china or glass, 
achieves the effect of a fine pottery tex- 
ture, and such painted containers are 
washable. Kitchen bowls, wide-mouthed 
half-pint jars, and soup plates, become 
very smart flower containers under this 
process, rivaling those from the best 
shops. One of our most charming flower 
receptacles—generally used in the living 
room, in competition with comparatively 
expensive pottery—is a little fifteen-cent 
cereal dish from our kitchen cupboard. It 
is covered with one coat of flat black 
varnish, which was originally bought to 
rejuvenate the top of a touring car. 
Painted tin cans make good flower 
holders, especially for the porch and sun- 
parlor, or for a corner of the garden. 

Continued on page 69 
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Our booklet will help you choose the fence you need. Mail- 
ed free upon request. Use the coupon or a postal card. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


751 Union Trust Building 
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ourfawn  ®@ 
a Part of Your Home. 


You can make your lawn a delightful part of your home,—a 
protected beauty spot for grass and flowers,—and a safe place for 
children to play, by inclosing it with an attractive fence. 


Pittsburgh Perfect Super-Zinced Ornametal Fenecs are distinc- 
tive in design, permanent, and afford privacy and protection. They 
enhance the appearance of any lawn, keep out vicious dogs, and 
safeguard children from the dangers of the street. 
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SPECIALLY 
LOW PRICES 


to Better Homes and Gardens 
Readers, in order that you may know thesup- 


erior quality of Rosedale ucts 
and me regular custo 

ve ag ee All ev- 

. gTown oC enthusiast. 

° leet 

Got ovgir ween 98," ico se ee 

Hy ig Ig IZ 

; the r, beauty fees Tee 

og a 

Goes, Macas ond karly Perennials. 

Write 


today. 
ROSEDALE NURSERIES 
T Tarrytown, N. ¥ 


WATER LILIES 
For Small Gardens 


A little water, alittle earth, and even less 
attention :soeasy you will besurprised, for 
Lilies thrive in tubs or pools. Send for our 
freecatalogue, with coloredillustrations, 
describing fragrant day and night bloom- 
ing Water Lilies;and how to grow them. 


_INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES CO. 


Independence, Ohio 


























Hardy Plants forthe Home Garden 


i e of my attractive little catalogue of Delphin- 
iums, Daisies, Hardy Phi 
Hardy Perennials. Many special collections listed 
at attractive prices. Gladly sent free on request. 


W. A. TOOLE, Garry-nee-Dule, Baraboo, Wis. 
Delphinium 224.27'nts! Poppies, ‘Best Im- 
of ae *"Send. for price list. 
OR IENTAL GARDENS, Box 149, Des Moines, Ia, 


ox andmany other beautiful 
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Plants 


» Glant sole Fringed 
ee YS Baby Rose me 
The choice varieties of the 
%) abovetnamed plants are ex- 
% pensive, but we have a 
plan whereby youcan secure 
a nice collection at practi- 
ee . , cally no cost. Itis not neces- 
sary to pay enormous prices for plants, for all can be 
grown from seed. Florists ow these plants from seed, 
and as soon as up and well rooted, sell them at high 
prices. You can grow them in the house easily and suc- 
cessfully, go there is no reason why you should not have 
as fine or a better collection of choice house plants than 
anyone else in your community. We will send you our 
House Plant Seed Packet, containing a few is of all 
the above house plants, for only 25c. This is less money 
than you would ay a florist for one plant. Were you 
to buy these 8 in full-size separate packets, this as- 
sortment would cost you over $2.00, as many va 
of house plant seeds are hard to get and ver expensive. 
With each packet we send full directions ler plan 
the seed and ane same. We have a good stock 
seed and expect to be able to supply all customers, but 
should we run out of one or more of the varieties named, 
we reserve the right to substitute other choice varieties 















of equal value or return your money. Send your 25¢ 
today. Cai of seeds and plants free. Burgess Seed 
& Plant Co, 521 H.P.. Galesburg. Michigan, 

















Hardy Field Grown 


at recat 0h ae 
roots. custo 
Deliver prepaid prices, Send for cata 
WEAVER GARDENS, WICHITA, KA 








thrive when fed with the modern fertilizer in 
the improved, convenient tablet form, called 
Stim-U-planT. 

Easily placed exactly where needed. This rich- 
est plant food produce: 8 surprisingly satisfac- 
tory results. Contains all necessary food re- 
quirements of growing plants. No mussy mix- 
ing. Clean and odorless. Quickly _ ves in 
water, if liquid fertilizer is requir 


| Stim-U-PLANT 


Keeps perfectly until used. Simple directions 
on package. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lay in 
aseason’sstock. 100 tablets 75 cts., delivered. 
Aseason’ssupply, (1,000 tablets) for ordinary 
a ns, $3 .50—the che -apest way to buy them. 

f your seedsman or nurseryman cannot sup- 
ply, order from the manufacturers. 


EARP-THOMAS CULTURES CORPORATION 
Long Island City, N. Y. 























Strong-Rooted, 2-or-3-yr.-old Bushes; nearly 2 ft. high 


1 To add quickly 1000 more customers we make 
| this remarkable SPECIAL OFFER on the finest, 
| eo varieties.— 
UMBIA—newest big pinks GOLDEN ELIA—rich 
\ ~ PRE MIER—rose DOU! WHITE KIL- 
| LARNEV—ivory white; AMERICAN LEGION—fragrant 
eep rr 
Every bush has ‘already bloomed. Guaranteed to grow and 
bloom for you, or money back. Pick reguiar,long-stemmed, ¢ 
hot-house W ie summer and till frost tl iited 
holds good li 
ACT NOW ¢ r Rectlons is sold. “Bend $1 $1. "9 Hg es all 
five peal S pos to your home when planting 
season — If be: Mississippi iRiver add 
il 1924 Guide to Roses . Fruit 
| | FREE § 8 ~- a) Brorgtocns 








. Berry Plants, ete.; in colors. 


COLLINS NURSERIES 
Bex BY” 1860 Arthur J. Collins & Sons 
Box 54 Moorestown, N. J. 


ROSES oe 
guaranteed to flower 
in & months 


Our catalog for 1925 should be in the 
hands of every rose grower. It lists 
the pick of 60 rich acres of full-colored, 
field-grown roses. The world’s favorites 
are offered. Shades and characters are 
accurately described. Complete instruc- 
tions are given for lanting and growing. 
All S. & H. rose plants are guaranteed 
to bear flowers A 8 months. Post-card 
will bring catalog immediately. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 
Box 709 Painesville, Ohio 
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At Alma, Michigan, the railway station yard shown above is adorned with Dorothy Perkins 
roses and barberry 


Six Ways to Succeed With Roses 


E attribute 

our beauti- 

ful roses to 
the fact that we 
have been systematic in our spraying 
them all thru the summer months. I 
don’t think it makes so much difference 
what one uses to destroy the aphids and 
lice for there are ever so many good pre- 
pared solutions on the market but I do 
know that it is the regular applications 
that kill the bugs. I spray my roses 
once a week all thru the summer months. 
My rose garden is the price of the neigh- 
borhood. I think I really got the idea 
from my mother, who always had such 
lovely roses (the old- fashioned kind). 
Every wash day all thru the summer she 
would throw part of the soapsuds from 
the washing on the roses. The soap 
solution seemed to destroy the pests.— 
Mrs. L. W. M., Illinois. 


\ HEN we bought our present home 

we were very anxious to have a tiny 
rose garden since the rose has always been 
my favorite flower. That fall when I 
was digging up the ground for my rose 
garden one of the neighbors came over to 
watch me. When I told him what I was 
doing he tried to discourage me by saying 
that the soil there was too poor to raise 
flowers. Not being easily discouraged, I 
continued my work, I first dug out the 
required space to a depth of two feet, 
throwing all the poor dirt to one side. 
Then I placed some cinders in the bottom 
of the pit for drainage. I next took some 
of the dirt, harrow ved it carefully and 
mixed it with lots of well-rotted manure 
and leaves. The last ten inches of the pit 
I filled in with good black soil. (My idea 
in putting the richer soil down below the 


‘other was so the roots would grow down 


to the good rich dirt and thus establish 
better root growth. The following spring 
I worked the ground some more and 
then set out my roses. We have a fine 
healthy rose garden now and altho it is 
tiny (six feet long and four feet wide), we 
derive much pleasure from it. Plenty of 
cultivation is one of the best ways 
to insure success. Our favorite roses 
are the Gruss an Teplitz, Frau Karl 
Druschki and the Red Radiance.— 
J. M., Iowa. 


Subscribers Share Their 
Experiences With You 





WHEN I put 
some rose 
trellises against 
my house I painted 
them brown to match the bungalow 
rather than ivory like the trimmings. 
Some of my neighbors mentioned that 
they should have been painted ivory. 
However, I think I did exactly right in 
the matter for now that the roses are 
grown I find it very hard to take the 
branches down so that the trellis may be 
painted. The white or ivory trellises get 
very dirty in the smoky city. I have 
found that cypress lumber makes the best 
trellises since it does not split so easily as 
some woods when a nail is driven into it. 
I also want to tell you about one flower 
combination in our garden which makes 
a wonderful picture. We have planted 
heavenly blue delphinium in front of a 
trellis covered with pink rambler roses 
(Dorothy Perkins). The effect is lovely. 
—J. M. D., Ohio. 


{ AM particularly proud of the roses 
in my yard and garden for I have 
actually raised them myself. I have ten 
different varieties and have never bought 
asingle bush. The propagation of roses is 
a hobby with me. Most of my roses I 
have raised from cuttings from the rose 
gardens of my friends. I take the cut- 
tings in the fall, using strong shoots about 
six inches long with five or six buds each. 
I cut off the two lower buds and heel the 
branch in the ground for the winter, cov- 
ering lightiv. In the spring a goodly per- 
centage of the cuttings will show life and 
may then be transplanted with success. 
One time my son sent me a box of roses 
for my birthday and after the flowers 
were wilted I stuck the stems into a box 
of moist sand and kept a glass over the 
box. I watched them carefully and suc- 
ceeded in rooting one of the roses of 
which I am very proud. I have even 
tried raising roses from seeds, but have 
never been very successful along that line. 
—Mrs. M. S. K.,‘New York. 


HAVE been fairly successful with my 
roses and attribute my success to 
having followed these rules: Prepare the 
ground thoroly before planting roses; 
plant varieties that are suited to the 
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climate; set bushes considerable distance 
apart; cultivate freely; spray regularly, 
and cut the blooms sparingly for the first 
two years at least.—K. M. N., Wisconsin. 


it often chances that cut roses droop 
even before the wonderful buds have 
fully opened. There are three methods 
to be used in freshening them. The first 
aid is fresh water, and deep, so the stems 
are plunged well into it. The second 
aid is to cut the stems off a little. To do 
this choose a leaf, and on the opposite 
side of the stem cut a slanting cut, with 
a sharp knife. If the buds still droop, 
here is a heroic but successful method to 
freshen them. Bring soft water to a quick 
boil, fill a pitcher or can with this water 
and immediately thrust the stems deep 
into the hot water, and let them stand 
until the water cools. This will freshen 
almost any rose with hard wooded stem. 
If there is a joint in the stem, cut off above 
this. I have used this way repeatedly, 
and it works unless the roses have reached 
their natural time for drooping and de- 
cay, and in fact many hothouse roses can 
be kept perked up and fresh until their 
leaves begin to drop. I have tried this 
hot water method on other hard wooded 
flowers but without success. The steam 
should not be allowed to touch the 
flowers. It takes quite a while for the 
water to cool and the roses to become 
fresh. Many flowers may be partially 
freshened by plunging the stems deep in 
rain water, and wrapping them in a soak- 
ing wet newspaper and putting in a cool 
place.—R. 8. M., South Dakota. 


Gardening For House 
Bouquets 
Continued from page 67 


To paint a receptacle a warm gray, add 
a very tiny quantity of black and the 
merest dab of red or yellow to a base of 
white paint. Mix a very small quantity 
of paint for each receptacle, as three or 
four brushfuls will usually suffice for one 
object. If a cool gray is desired, add a 
dab of blue, instead of red or yellow, to 
the mixture of black and white. Mixing 
blue with yellow will make green. A bit 
of red in blue will make purple (white 
flowers in a purple container are lovely). 
A little black and a tiny dash of red in 
yellow will make brown, a color that goes 
wonderfully with vellow or orange-colored 
blooms. Add black or white to darken 
or make paler any color. Pickle bottles, 
mayonnaise glasses, mustard, tobacco, 
and wide-mouthed half-pint preserving 


jars, one and all make good-looking | 


flower containers when painted. To con- 
ceal the hi@nble origin of this “Cinderella 
pottery,” never fail to arrange the flowers 
. foliage to droop over any unsightly 
edges. 

Lacking or running short of any such 
modest containers as these described, 
there is always the pretty and original 
device of standing an attractively bound 
book, half-open and on end, as a screen 
before an impromptu or inappropriate 
holder. Flowers upon the tops of book- 
cases or desks look particularly well when 
arranged in this fashion. 

A household that presides over a gar- 
den has, undeniably, every right to exact 
a reasonable tribute of its bloom. Yet 
let one rule be inviolable—that the one 
who labors in the earth, that the flowers 
may have their being, shall have the aye 
and nay of the cutting! 
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ROWN in our 400-acre upland nur- 
series, guaranteed true to name, 
free from disease, and to reach you 

in first-class condition (transportation charges prepaid), 

and sold direct to you through our catalog at less than 
one-half the price charged by agents. 

The catalog is illustrated from actual photographs 
and shows many of the varieties in their natural colors. 
In addition each variety is fully described so you will 
have no difficulty in selecting just what you need. The 
catalog also gives definite, but simple, planting direc- 
tions, so anyone can plant Maloney stock, and then it 
is bound to grow on account of the wonderful root 
system Maloney scientific culture has developed. 


Send for the Free Catalog Today 


and see how easy and inexpensive it is to beautify and 
J increase the value of your home with Maloney stock. 


Have the satisfaction of doing your own planting. 
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._ ~~) Remember everything you order is positively guaran- 
_—— 4 teed in every way and you can have your money 
\ back if not satisfied. 


It will pay you to send for the catalog today 
and place your order early for spring shipment. 


We prepay transportation charges. See catalog. 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
31 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 











Send for Matoneys free Catalog - 








6 Splendid ROSES 


Everblooming. Guaranteed True to 
4, Name, All bloom this summer Oc 
\ mailed postpaid for.... 


ae COLLECTION 
Alexander Gray, yellow 
Baby Doll, cream nd pink 
Marie + ~ d 

La Tosca, silver pink 





paid for $2.25. Send your order today, 

COMPLETE NEW CATALOG FREE 
Lists 400 roses, all the newest and best. Dahlias, Ferns, 
Plants and everything for the house and garden. Send for it. 


Great Western Plant Co., Dept.302, Springfield, Ohio 






























INGEEROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes,on own roots,for every 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Oldfavorites 

rf and new and rare sorts, the ercam 
of the world’s productions. 
“‘Dingee Roses’’ known as THE 
Best for74 years. Safe delivery 









guaranteed anywhere in U.S. 
Write for a copy of 

Our *‘New Guide to Rose Culture” 
for 1925. lt’s FREE. 









e 
ROSE GROWERS IN AMERICA. A practical work on 
rose and flower culture for the amateur. ers var 
Roses and other pants, bulbs and se: ds and tells how to grow 
them. Edition ited. ESTABLISHED 1860. 70 GREENHOUSES 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 290, West Grove, Pa. 














Farr’s Own Seedlings 
with all of the world’s best 
German Iris (all rated 7 points 
or more) fully described in 


Better Plants by Farr. Send for free copy. 


B.H.Farr—W yomissing Nurseries Co. 


133 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penn. 














5 Bedding Roses 


On their own roots. Sure to bloom. True to name. 


Rainbow Collection 


Helen Good—pink 
President Wilson—rose 
Hoosier Beaut y—crimson 
Mrs. Aaron Ward—yellow 
White La France—white 


Mailed postpaid $ 
to any address. Guaran- 
to reach you in good 
growing condition. nit 
1 G& R roses grown 
quantities, which enables us to sell 
at moderste prices. er four 
million roses sold by us last year. 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


6 Hard Cheyonnthemume, embracin g al Icolors .$1.00 
6 Gladioli ream of newer sorts, selected colors. .$1.00 
6 Liberty Iris—Choice colors—assorted ......... 1.00 
3 Decorative Ferns—Assorted varieties.......... 1.00 
4 Dahlias—select—splendid assortment of colors .$1.00 
*‘Our New Rose’”» MARY WALLACE—I yr. old .$1.00 
4 Perennials—“made up of 1 Delphinium, 1 Shasta 
aisy, 1 Fox Glove, 1 Aquilegia”.............. $1.00 


Special Offer— Any 5 collections for $4.50—the 8 for 









| $6.50 postpaid. Prompt service guaranteed. Catalog free. 


THE GOOD & REESE Co. 
Largest Rose Gowers in the Worid 
Dept. 610 Springfield, Ohio 





This collection includes the wonder- 
ful Climbing American Beauty, 
fragrant, continuous bloomer; Golden 
Ophelia, golden yellow; Etoile de 
France, large, crimson-velvet; Colum- 
bia, rose pink; Mme. Butterfly, blended 
ink, ¢: ne and gold; Peace, continuous 
te. The six plants, all 
on own roots, selected for vigor and blooming 
qualities, postage paid for 50c. Send orders to 
OHIO ROSE GARDENS, Dept. 106 Soringfie'd, Ohie 


Mf ie the title of a beau- 
iiful book on the cul- 
_ of roses and 
other plants; give® 
of New Castle 


expert experience of 
alifetime, 
It’sfree. Exquisitely illustsatedin 
natural colors; _ and tells how 
to grow these famous plants. Write 


for copy today. 
HELLER BROTHERS Co. ‘ .) 
Box 264 New Castle, Ind. 










Spoiling Eleanor 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


HAT spoiled little pest 

across the street was 

screaming again. It had 
screamed the night before, and 
the night before that. But 
this night was the worst of all, and I had gone to bed at twelve 
and got up at six. I dug one ear into the pillow and piled covers 
over the other, but those screams were guaranteed to find their 
way thru any fabric. 

Before the racket abated, I had plenty of time to consider 
the entire matter of the raising of that particular youngster, 
and to decide how I would deal with the situation if it could 
be mine to deal with. I thought of yardsticks and hairbrushes. 
It would take me just about twenty-four hours to bring about a 
complete transformation, I figured, and it would be twenty-four 
hours well spent. 

I remember the backyard indignation meeting that took 
place next morning. The history of the spoiling of that child 
was reviewed with detail. There wasn’t a woman present who 
hadn’t seen it coming all the time, and who couldn’t have pre- 
vented it if her advice had been asked. We marveled in concert 
at the parents. How could they have let the child get that way 
in the first place? And how 
could they be so blind as to let 
it go on that way in the second 
place? We could not fathom 
at. But we were very sure that 
no child of ours would ever 
have been permitted to make 
a neighborhood nuisance of 
itself. And if we could get our 
hands on that child, we would 
bring it to time in just about 
twenty-four hours. How well 
do I remember that I was right 
there on the chorus. 

Some years have elapsed 
since that time, and a number 
of things have happened to me. 
One of them is the acquiring of 
a daughter of my own. Up 
until that time my views on 
spoiled children had under- 
gone no material change. But 
intimate contact with one over 
period of five months has 
proved enlightening. 7 

Not, of course, that our 
little Eleanor was really spoiled. 
Such an impression would be 
most unfair to her. She was 
not well. Her father and I 
suspected that she was ill, 
and the child’s grandmas—and 
grandpas, too, for that matter 
—were sure that she was. It 
was impossible that Eleanor 
could be spoiled. During the 
whole of her eighteen months 
or so of existence we had 
guarded carefully against such 
a thing. And then she had one 
of these sweet dispositions—inherited, of course—that even 
two fond parents, aiding and abetting each other, could not 
ruin if they tried. : 

So that when our angel began to be fretful and irritable, to 
refuse to eat at mealtime, to wake up frequently at night and 


scream if she were not cuddled back to sleep again, and then to . 


spend most of the day screaming first because mother didn’t 
hold her, and then because she did—well, we looked at each 
other with frightened eyes. Was it tuberculosis or diabetes? 
Certainly nothing but a major disease could have transformed 
our rosy, plump, happy little girl of a few months ago into this 
heavy-eyed, pasty-colored and peevish changeling! 

The worst part of it was that her doctor did not seem to 
understand her case. He looked at her throat and listened 
to my recital of symptoms. 

“You needn’t worry about ner,’’ was all he would say. “She’s 
doing all right. Just see that she gets plenty of cereal and 
vegetables and thatshe plays outof doors as much as possible.” 


70 


The Grandmas Thought She was Ill, 
But the Doctor Had Another Idea 





“Within a week the roses had returned to her cheeks, her eyes 
were bright, and her face had the firm plumpness of health” 


But cereal and vegetables 
were what Eleanor would not 
eat except thru forcible feed- 
ing, and who wants to do that 
to a sick child? She did play 
out of doors most of her waking hours. But her appetite grew 
constantly more capricious. At last she got to clenching her 
fists and screaming with nervous apprehension as soon as she 
was placed in her high chair. 

As I look back on that period, it seems to me that our life was 
a nightmare of screams. Eleanor screamed if I left the room 
she was in. She screamed when I returned. She screamed for 
me to read to her, and when I fread to her, she screamed for me 
to stop. When people came to call, she screamed until I put 
her to bed in self-defense, then screamed until I took her up 
again. 
Some one had the bright idea of making up the food deficiency 
by giving her lots of milk. She took the milk avidly, but her 
condition got worse and worse in spite of it. 

By this time her constant behavior was such that if we had 
not known she was ill, we might have thought she was spoiled. 
We suspected that neighbors and friends who did not under- 
stand the case as we did might 
hold this latter view, and we 
hated to take her anywhere 
on that account. 

The breaking point came. 
Eleanor had refused solid food 
for twenty-four hours, tho she 
had had frequent drinks of 
milk, by her request. Regret- 
fully, for we had liked her 
doctor very much, I began in- 
quiring about other physi- 
cians. I remember the tragic 
face and voice with which I 
pointed to my child—scream- 
ing as usual—and said to a 
neighbor, “How can any one 
say there isn’t anything to 
worry about? Look-at her, just 
look at her!” So we settled 
upon another man, an expert in 
children’s diseases, who was 
reputed to be an unusually 
successful diagnostician. If 
Eleanor had diabetes—and al- 
ready I was figuring on the 
cost of insulin—this man would 
find it out. 

The examination was s0 
thoro as to leave no doubt. Be- 
sides the usual weighing and 
measurements and testing of 
heart and lungs, the specialist 
investigated glands and bones 
and made a blood test. By the 
time he had finished I knew 
that her little body, from scalp 
to toenails, could hold no 
secrets from him. (Of course, 
she screamed all the while.) 

Then we sat at the doctors desk and he had me tell him 
about the case. I explained how she had been an exemplary 
baby until she was about fifteen months old. In the summer 
she had had a severe attack of tonsilitis and she had never 
recovered from it. Our troubles had dated from that time. 

“You say she refuses her food,” the doctor remarked. ‘What 
do you do then?” ; 

“She is in such a nervous state that I do not insist,” I an- 
swered. “I never try to discipline her when she is wrought up.” 

“Do you bring her something else when she refuses an 
article?” 

“Well, yes, I have been.” 

He picked up the record of her examination from his desk 
and pretended to be consulting it, tho I know, bless his heart! 
that he was only taking the bitter from what he was about to 
sa 





y. 
“Your child is not deformed,” he said, apparently consulting 
the chart. “There is nothing wrong. Then either disease or 
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habits must account for your trouble with 
her. She is not diseased, she is perfectly 
normal and healthy in every way, except 
that she is two pounds under weight. 

“That leaves habits. It must be her 
habits that are at fault.” 

He need not have said another word. 
As that sunk in, the previous months 
were illumined for me as by a giant flash- 
light. We had been spoiling her, as hard 
as we could ever since that attack of 
tonsilitis! 

I could see the steps by which it had 
happened. She hadn’t seemed to get 
over that illness, and so we had pampered 
her, as one does a sick child. Little by 
little we had got to doing every single 
thing that we athe we ought not to do; 
we had got to letting her do everything 
we knew she ought not to do. Having 

ained several concessions by screaming, 

she had extended the practice until it was 

second nature. Yet it has happened so 

ually that as each new crisis arose, 

it seemed impossible to thwart her at 
that time. 

She was a spoiled child, and her parents 
had done it to her. I would have seen it 
if she had been my neighbor’s little girl, 
or my best friend’s, or my sister’s. Be- 
cause she was my own, I could not see or 
even suspect. I had gone on spoiling her 
as fatuously as if modern meth of 
rearing children had never been heard of. 
Isuppose the milk diet was the crowning 
touch, for thus fortified, she had been 
well able to stage her tantrums whenever 
solid food appeared. And I knew as well 
as anything that a child shouldn’t eat 
between meals! 

One hope remained for saving the 
family face. I suggested it timidly to the 
doctor. “But we were afraid to make her 
do things when her nerves were so upset.”’ 

He looked at me gently, pityingly. 
“There is nothing the matter with hei 
nerves.” 

The doctor advised me in detail how to 

roceed with her. Significantly, to me, 
it all had to do with diet. In the morn- 
ing, I was to give her cereal first, and 
make her eat all of it before she had any- 
thing else. At noon the vegetable was to 
be given first, at night cereal again, and 
she was to know that she could have 
nothing else until they were gone. Every 
bit of food placed before her must be 
eaten. When she had mutinous spells, 
I could ignore them, or if they got too 
annoying, punish her. 

“Now it’s very easy for me to tell you 
what to do,” he concluded. “But doing 
it is a very different matter.” 

“We'll do it all right,”’ I replied confi- 
dently.. “We didn’t know what was the 
matter before. Now that we do, there’s 
going to be a change of bosses at our 
house.”’ “ 

Perhaps it was to test this pronounce- 
ment that Eleanor treated herself to one 
last scream-fest all the way home— 
forty-five blocks—on the street car. 
There was no way of silencing her except 
by a gag, so I sat with as much dignity as 
I could muster and tried to look as if I 
were not with her, while the other passen- 
gers stared at us stonily. I could see 
yardsticks and hairbrushes flitting thru 
their minds. I know the old maid in 
front of me was thinking, “If I had that 
child for just twenty-four hours!” At 
that moment I would gladly have sur- 
rendered her for an even longer time. 

But it wasn’t so hard to keep my de- 
Continued on page 84 
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KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY, 220 Prospect Avenue, Sturgis, Mich., U.S:A. 
Kirsch Mfg. Company of Canada, Ltd.. 501 Buller St., Woodstock, Ont. 
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SCHOOL of HORTICULTURE 


For WOMEN—A School of Country Life 








For quick action, sign this advertise- 
ment, tear it out and mail today to 







Modelled after the famous English Colleges of Gar- 

de Courses include Floriculture, Fruit Growing, . THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, 
Bees, Soils, Landscape Gard , Botany, Poultry, Narserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 
Farm Crops and many others. Splendid opportan- ‘Box 656 Painesville, Ohio 
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/NORTHERN-GROWN 


i the early crops that bring you 
the big profits. Will's Northern- 


own seeds will put your crops on the mar- 
weeks ahead of ordinary . Grownin 

















the coldest regions of the Northwest, where 
temperature changes are the rule, Will's 

ains, corn, vegetables, trees and shrubs 

ve become the hardiest varieties in the 
world. Many were develo from native 
Indian species that had already survived a 
century of harsh climate before Oscar H. 
Will & Co. discovered them 42 years ago. If 
they'll growin the North, they'll grow for you! 


FREE CATALOG! 


If it’s bigger, earlier 
yields you're after, then 
don't buy seeds until 
you haveseen Will's 1925 
Catalog. 100 ae’ 
; many valuab 
coallioe helps! Write for 
your FREE copy today! 


OSCARH.WILL& CO. 
Box C2 Bismarck, N. D. 
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UR Free Garden Guide 
and Catalog is now ready 
i tomail. This book contains 136 
pages of expert advice— a 
Coupon worth 25c. on Seed 
Purchases of $1.00 or more. 
Send for a Free Copy Today. 
Buist’s Record—Growing and Supply- 
tng ° oo of the Highest Grade since 


Free Flower Seeds with orders of 50¢ and over 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





















Highest quality. None better grown. Try our 

5S Choice Vegetables 10c 

P 1 pkt. each postpaid Tomato, Early Jewel; 
Lettuce, Bi 


Big Boston; Beet, Detroit Dark 
H Scarlet Globe; Carrot, 
Danvers Half . Sure to please. 


Catalog FREE. Contains valuable 
PYy s, information. Lists all standard sorts 
5 ‘4 of vegetable, flower and field seeds. 
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Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better— 55 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
logue has over 700 pictures o 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your and neighbors’addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ul. 
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This is my vegetable garden at the height of the season 


Making the Small Garden Pay 


F, C. GAYLORD 


HE mark of a real gardener lies in 

producing an abundance of high 

quality vegetables from a limited 
space. Where conditions are favorable 
for large yields, high quality products 
are also likely to be grown. Our last 
summer’s garden was 25x30 feet and 
produced. sufficient vegetables for a 
family of five besides plenty for fall and 
winter. 

To begin with the soil was an ordinary 
sod, which had not been gardened for 
many years. The redeeming feature, if 
there was any such thing, was the fact 
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that it was well drained. In truth neigh- 
bors said that it would be impossible to 
raise a garden on the gravel bank. How- 
ever, eighteen inches of good soil lay over 
the gravel. By placing two wagon loads 
of stable manure on this plot in the fall 
and plowing ten inches deep the first 
essential to gardening was accomplished. 
By leaving the soil in the ridge or un- 
leveled after plowing we were able to 
begin preparation much earlier in the 
spring. During the winter another half- 
load of well-rotted manure was spread 
over the top of this garden spot. 

In early spring the soil was thoroly 
worked so that the manure was evenly 
distributed thruout the top ten inches of 
soil. About April first the earliest crops 
were planted in the first seven rows, each 
a foot apart. These consisted of Grand 
Rapids lettuce, Early French breakfast 


radish, “White Icicle radish, Chateney 
carrots, Detroit red beets, Purple Top 
Globe turnips, Yellow onion sets and 
three rows of Alaska peas followed a week 
later by three rows of Gradus wrinkled 

. At this time six cauliflower, six 
Early Jersey Wakefield, and twenty 
kohl-rabi plants were set in the garden 
according to the plan. About May Ist, 
when the ground had warmed some four 
rows of stringless greenpod beans were 
planted. 

On May 15th a row of early, easy 
blanching celery plants were set in the 
garden. A two-foot space was left and 
then three more rows of stringless green- 
pod beans were planted June Ist. On 
May 20th twelve pot grown early tomato 
plants already in blossom were set at the 
back of the garden so they could run on 
the iaaieveed fence. Greater Baltimore 
variety was used. These are about ten 
days later than Bonny Best, Chalk’s Jewel 
or John Baer, but the bearing period is 
much longer, this variety producing large, 
red, well-shaped tomatoes until frost. On 
June Ist five pepper plants were set. 
three Chinese Grant and two pimento. 

All the vegetables were ripe and 
ground cleared off the first crop o June 
30th, with the exception of celery, pep- 
pers and tomatoes. The last planting 
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of string beans was removed on July 15th 
so that the soil could be gotten ready for 
late turnips (Cont. on p. 85 
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Desserts That 
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Are Different 


Continued from page 74 


T is never hard to think of things to 
have for the main part of a meal,” 
is the plaint of many a homemaker 

“but what to have for dessert is a 
goer ee 
ery true, In ut a pro 
is easily Rear ip A ma! of the mag 
are pict on page 74, provi h 
desserts can and should be as pleasing 
to the sense of sight as to the sense o 
taste. Naturally you will like to know 
how these are made, so here are the 
directions: 
Nut Meringues 

These little cakes, tho very simple and 
easy to make, are most decorative and 
tempting. They are especially nice 
served with plain ice cream, or as an 
accompaniment to afternoon tea. They 
call for these ingredients: 

Whites of 4 1} cupfuls of powdered 

a ee . aan 

nutmeats 


Beat the whites of eggs until stiff, then 
add gradually about two-thirds of the 
sugar and continue beating until the 
mixture will hold its shape. Add the 
flavoring, then fold in the remaining 
sugar and the nuts. Shape by dropping 
mixture from tip of spoon in small piles 
half an inch apart or by using pastry 
bag and tube. Sprinkle with nut meats 
and bake fifty minutes in a very slow 
oven—225 degrees. 

This is very good as it stands, but varia- 
tions may be made if a change is desired. 
Instead of sprinkling nuts over the top, 
all of them may be folded in and the top 
may be garnished after baking with a 
candied cherry, red or green. A still 
more novel decoration is shown in the 

hotograph: hard candies, green and red, 
hens n crushed and sprinkled over a 
bit of whipped cream. The crushed can- 
dies may be used without the cream, or a 
bit of powdered sugar frosting may be 
used to hold the decorations in place. 


Raisin Cream Sponge Basket 


Make a sponge cake according to the 
following directions, and bake in individ- 
ual cake shell pans. 


2 eggs teaspoonful of bak- 
\ cupful of granulated ‘ ing bowser : 

8 teaspoo vinegar 
% Pm = of flour 2 teaspoonfuls of water 


Beat the whites and yolks separately; 
to the whites add a quarter of a cupful of 
~— and beat until very stiff. To the 
yolksadd the remaining sugar, the vine: 
and water, and beat until light. Combine 
the mixtures and beat all together, then 
fold in flour lightly. Bake twenty minutes 
in a moderate oven—300 degrees. 

If cake shell pans have been used, in- 
vert them and fill the baskets with the 
raisin cream made as follows: 

Soak one cupful of seedless raisins in 
orange juice to cover for several hours, 
then drain off all the juice. Whip one 
pint of cream and flavor with a teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla extract; add four table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar and the 
raisins. Pile into the cake shells and 
garnish with raisins. 

Calla Lilies 

Bake a thin layer of sponge cake in a 
square cake tin; the recipe given above 
will be quite all right to use, or use your 
favorite jelly roll recipe. 

Upon removing the cake from the 


oven cut it immediately into four squares, 
and roll each square into cornucopia 
form; tie with cord so that it will hold its 
shape. This will be the outer part of the 


lily. 

When cold remove the string and fill 
the center with unsweetened whipped 
cream (sweetened cream is much more 
cloying and likely to make one sick). For 
a center put in a long yellow candy, - 
drop or otherwise, or use a bit of egg 
yolk to which powdered sugar has been 
added. Serve on lace paper doilies, on 
a plates, accompanied only by 
coffee. 


Rose-Red Apples 


Pare and core ten Jonathan apples, 
leaving apples whole. Make a sirup 
of two cupfuls of sugar and one cupful 
of hot water, adding to it three or four 
drops of red coloring. Place the = 
in the sirup and cook slowly for fifteen 
minutes. en add another cupful of 
sugar, cook slowly for another fifteen 
minutes; continue until you have added 
six cupfuls of sugar to the original two 
cupfuls. 

Chill and serve in tall stemmed 
glasses, topped with ice cream or a 
cream and decorated with a candied red 
cherry. The apples are a most beautiful 
rose color, and taste as good as they look. 

Angel Fluff 

As preliminary preiion, blanch a 

uarter of a pound of almonds and cut 
them up in fine pieces; cut up one dozen 
marshmallows, using buttered scissors, 
and mash or break into small pieces half 
a dozen almond macaroons. Set aside 
in a cool place. 

Make up one pint of gelatine, flavorin 
with lament jules. Wien it le aheuest eon 
set the dish into a pan of ice water and 
whip with a flat egg beater until it is 
light and of the consistency of whipped 
cream. Then fold in one cupful of 
whipped cream, the dry ingredients men- 
tioned above, and a quarter of a cupful 
of sugar. Turn into a square pan that has 
been rinsed with cold water, chill thoroly 
until the mixture is firm, and serve piled 
in sherbet glasses, topped with whipped 
cream and desensted, with a cherry, a 
nutmeat or a slice of date. A cube of 
bright jelly is another pleasing garnish. 


Whipped Cream Cake 
Ang goat waite coke ead will do for 
this, but the one used is as follows: 
cupful of butter 3 egg whites 
ott ee 
3 illa or orange flave 


teaspoonfuls of bake 
ing powder 


Cream the butter and sugar and add 
has been sifted with the baking powder, 
wi e wder 
a bit of milk and 60 on enti the soquived 
uantities of both have been used. Add 
elgg lastly fold in the beaten egg 
whites, bake in two layers in a 
moderate oven — about 300 d . 
When ready to use the eske, fill with one 
cupful of whi cream and serve in 
slices on individual plates. 

The cake is even more interesting if 
the top layer is frosted with an icing 
made by merely mixing powd sugar 
with enough orange juice to soften it. 
Plain powdered sugar icing mixed with 
cream may also be used. 












Cake at Home 


with an ATECO Pastry Decorator which en- 
ables you to rival the confectioner’s beautiful 
icing designs. The ATECO Set consists of a 
light weight metal holder and 12 interchange- 
able tubes for making a great variety of fancy 
patterns. Cakes, pies, puddings and pastry 
can be trimmed easily and quickly with the 
ATECO. 


_ 
Complete Set, wth SF 50) Si Leco> 
Book of Rectpes 
Do not accept **bargain” substitutes 











CAKE AND 
PASTRY 
DECORATORS 


If your dealer does not 
sell enuine ATECO 
ICING SETS, we will 
send one 
receipt of price. 
Au Thomsen & Co, 
490 Woodward Ave., 
Brooklya,N.Y. 


rai: ROAD AT ee 














Near€) nough to the business dis- 
trict for convenience, far enough 
away for quiet, The Belmont is the 
ideal hotel for the visitor to Chicago, 


Hucu MCLENNAN, President 
_ G. EB, BIcLincs_ey,<Wanager 
(Chicago 
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Big Profits in Home Cooking! 
cooking, cake-mating. cady making eivebie prota, How 
free ARGO “Cooking: tor Bro. 
American School of Home Economics, 671 £. 58th St.. Chicage 
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MERICA is the only nation in the 
world possessing two sources of 
folk music which may be traced 
back to barbaric man. One of these is 
the music of the American Indian, the 
other is the music of the American Negro. 
Both are equally important in the de- 
velopment of American music. It is an 
interesting thing that we Americans did 
not realize the importance or beauty of 
the negro music, until it was pointed out 
to us by a foreign composer, for it was 
not until Antonin Dvorak gave to the 
world his great fifth symphony which he 
called “From the New World” that 
misicians as well as the public recognized 
the possibilities of negro themes. 

The negro slaves were brought to 
America by the English colonists of 
Virginia a year before the Mayflower 
sailed for America. These negro 
slaves brought from their barbaric 


Are 


The Negro Music of America 


ANNE SHAW FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


Harmony and Syncopation 
Chief Characteristics 


tunes were composed by the negro fiddlers 
who frequently adapted their music from 
the dances of their masters. So the 
English jigs, the Irish and Scotch reels and 
the French minuets developed into a form 
distinctively American, which is known 
as the Virginia reel. 

In the meantime there was growing in 
the music of the American negro a peculiar 
accented rhythm which we call syncopa- 
tion. This is the accenting of the weak 
beat of the measure. It is a curious fact 
that syncopation is particularly notice- 
able in the folk music of those lands where 
freedom and liberty have been denied to 


always harmonious. Like all other folk 
music the negroes have many songs 
particularly descriptive of their cus- 
toms and their work. Therefore the 
corn hoeing, tobacco picking, cotton 
picking, peanut picking, weeding, ham- 
mering and river boat duties were all 
glorified by their own songs. The white 
overseers soon discovered that the ne- 
groes worked better when they sang, so 
the negroes were always encouraged 
when they sang while working in the 
fields and later in the factories. The 
story is told that a musician who was 
watching some negroes at work one day, 
in order to write down the melodies of 
their songs, heard one of the men tell his 
fellow workers not to sing so hard, as it 
made them work all the harder and he 
was tired. 
During the late war the officers in 
the negro regiment used the power 





homes in Africa a keen love for 
rhythm which is found in all bar- 
baric music, and this rhythmic 
instinct developed during slave 
days into a form of music which is 
distinctly American in spirit and 
in type. 
Music In Days of Slavery 

Music was an important part of 
the life of the Virginia colonists, 
who had come to America from the 
land then recognized as the most 
musical country of the world. 
These settlers brought their musical 
instruments with them from Eng- 
land, and finding that the negro 
possessed an inherent sense of 
music, the slaves were taught to 
play and were brought into the 
house to play and sing for their 
masters. 

In the early days it was the 
custom of the barbaric negro to go 
into the dark places of the woods 
and swamps where they beat upon 
their drums in a wild sort of a 
dance rhythm as they evoked the 
evil spirits to come to them. It is 
interesting to notice that for these 
voodoo invocations a reiteration of 
the rhythmic beat was a distinc- 
tive feature, just as it was in the 
music used by the American In- 





PROGRAM FOR FEBRUARY FOR WOMEN’S 


CLUBS 


The program suggested for this year will be illus- 
i also be 


trations of the text of our articles and may 


used with the children at home or in school. 
NEGRO MUSIC 
Work Songs... . .Dis Cott’n Want a Pickin’ 


Screw Dis Cott’n 


Come Out Hyah and Shuck Dis Co’n 


Peanut Pickin’ Song 
Is Callin’ 


Workin’ on de Railroad 
Play Songs...... "Liza Jane 
..Many Thousan’ Gone 


. .Deep River 
Nobody Knows de Trubble I See 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
I Want to Be Like Jesus 


..Walkin’ in Jerusalem 
Shoutin’ All Ober God's Heav'n 
De Ole Ark Am A-Moverin’ 
Good News 
Hard Trials 


Arrangements © 


are the best. 
Creole Negro 
Ds s> td's a Musieu Bainjo 
Caroline 
Plantation 


. Susan Jane 


Old Folks at Home 


OE EP OR 
DR Kiceccktededesdsadaoe Dett 
a ee ee Dett 


Spirituals by Coleridge-Taylor, 
Burleigh, Dett, William Arms Fisher and David Guion 


.. Oh We Hoe de Corn, Coleridge-Ta | 
‘00 


of song as an incentive for work. 
So on the march or in the camp 
many old negro songs became very 
pular. One of them, “Lil Liza 
Jane,”’ is still sung in France today. 
This was originally a folk dance 
song which was acted out as the 
verses were sung. There are a 
number of dance songs of this type 
which are known to white people as 
well as negroes because the children 
on the plantations played them 
together. One which is known all 
over the country is “Crickaney, 
Crickaney, Craney Crow.” 

When the negroes played and 
danced and sang they hardly 
realized that they were evolving a 
type of music distinctively their 
own. Yet from the playtime songs 
of the negro slaves came most im- 
pressive folk music. 

Religious Music of the Negroes 

Like many barbaric races the 
negroes showed their religious en- 
thusiasm by passionate and per- 
sonal appeal to their maker. Their 
chief diversion was to get together 
in groups and sing to the Lord. 
Sometimes they became so enthusi- 
astic that they would dance as well 
as sing. Thus the negro Spiritual 
can.e into being and these spirituals 








dians to accompany their war 
dances. This produced the same 
effect on the negroes that it did on the 
Indians. It was therefore natural that the 
white planters, realizing the danger to the 
white women and children which these 
strange dances invoked, have ever tried 
to substitute other music for that which 
aroused bestiality. 

The negroes were taught to play the 
violin or fiddle as it was called. The 
banjo was substituted for the drum, and 
it was not long before the negro slaves 
liked this form of music much better than 
they did their own barbaric type. Altho 
the negro slaves made the music of their 
masters their own, they sang it with a 
slightly different accent, and added their 
own gay bright rhythms. 

On the old plantations before the war, 
when the slaves entertained their masters 
ae sang plantation songs and ended 
with a “cake walk” or “walk around.” 


For these occasions many clever dance 


76 


the people. We call the syncopation of 
the American negro ragtime, and unfor- 
tunately we have had so many bad, cheap, 
popular songs that are inferior imitations 
of the real negro music, that the name 
ragtime has been given a bad reputation 
which it does not deserve. In its original 
form ragtime is the most typical Ameri- 
can expression in music. 

It is a curious thing that music is the 
tie which always binds oppressed people 
closely together. The negro of slave days 
poured forth his heart in his songs, and 
the unity of his relationship to his 
brothers is clearly expressed in the high 
close harmony, which is a feature of all 
negro music and is still noticed when any 
group of negroes sing together. It is 
also interesting to know that it is not 
the nature of the negro to sing out of 
harmony with his brothers. In this 
simple, pure form the negro songs were 
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are’ rightly regarded as most im- 
pressive, and truly religious music. 
There are two distinct types of these 
negro spirituals, that have come down to 
us from the days of slavery. In the 
northern part of the South, the “upper 
South” as it has been called, the negroes 
were trained in a paternal fashion by 
their masters. Few changed from one 
family to another, often several genera- 
tions of slaves remained on the same 
plantation. Many of the spirituals of 
the “upper South’ have a humorous 
uality and often a touch of ragtime 
rhythm is noticeable. Down in the 
‘ower South” where the negroes lived in 
constant dread of being sold, the spirituals 
were much sadder in character. The two 
types of spirituals soon became known to 
all the negroes and were sung all over the 
South. Spirituals were also sung when 
the slaves went to the slave block, and 
many slave songs also originated from 
these occasions. 
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play your 
way ahead 


[EA DING profession- 
als, like Carroll Mar- 
tin, famous trombonist 
of Isham Jones’ Orches- 
tra choose Conn instru- 
ments because of Conn 
supremacy in tone, tune, 
mechanism and easy play- 
ing qualities. You'll get 
ahead faster with a Conn, 
socially or professionally 
—win new friends, make 
big money if you choose. 


i Carroll Martin 
Conn is the only maker of every instrument for 
band; saxophones, trombones, cornets, etc. Write 


now for Free Book “Success in Music and How to 
Win It,” by Sousa and other artists, and de-sils 
of Free Trial offer. Mention instrument. 


C.G.Conn,Led., 266 ConnBidg.,Elkhart,Ind. 
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ee craftsmen. Buying di- 
from factory saves twelve 
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wide, 24’’ long, 24’ high. 
Shipped freight or express 
on receipt of price or C. O. 
D. if you prefer. Shipping 
weight 28 lbs. Brochure 
No. 2 describing other 
pieces on request, 


J GRAND RAPIDS WOODCRAFTERS 
GRAND» RAPIDS *MICHIGAN 
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BARTEL’S, Dept. **c’’ 
45 Cortiandt Street, New York. 


CANARY BREEDING CAGE 
Electric Welded, two compartment, connecting door 
drawer bottom, sanitary. No. 14 Breeding Cage 22x 12x 

m= 14, complete with nestS and seed 

pil] cups, postage prepaid. 

- Mailed direct to you. 

KEIPPER COOPING CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


World's Largest M frs.of ShowCages 

Bialogs, +. Monologs, ac PLAY Zoutozitio Aste 

vad ues, Min- ais > oo cede 
first Openings Coseenen, FREE. 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


Down in Louisiana the slaves were 

ken of as “Creole ne ’ because 
they were the slaves of Creole masters. 
Many of them spoke only French or 
Spanish, and they have retained many 
foreign words in their peculiar dialect. 
The melodies, harmonies and rhythms of 
their songs are very similar to those 
found in Spanish and French folk music 
and are quite different from other negro 
expressions. 

Many of the most beautiful of the 
negro melodies are the plantation son 
sung as love son od sentimental ballads 
during pre-war It was just before 
the Civil War that white men began to 
take an interest in these plantation songs, 
and many of them appeared in minstrel 
shows and theatrical performances. Dan 
Emmett, the composer of ‘“Dixie’s 
Land,” was the director of one of these 
minstrel troupes, and E. P. Christy also 
had a famous one. It was for Christy 
that Stephen Foster wrote his first planta- 
tion songs. In fact, Christy paid Foster 
to allow him to put his name on the title 
page as the composer of “Old Folks at 
Home.” No one has ever given us such a 
wonderful idea of the beauty of negro 
music as did Stephen Foster in his plan- 
tation melodies. 

There are a number of great negro com- 
posers now living in America who are 
doing much to bring forward the music 
of their race. One of the first great com- 
posers of the negro race was Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor, an English negro of 
world-wide fame. Recognized by kings 
and princes thruout Europe, he accepted 
the social stigma of his race on his visits 
to America. Coleridge-Taylor made many 
beautiful settings of negro melodies and 
wrote many compositions founded on 
negro themes. 

The greatest living American negro 
composer is Henry Burleigh of New 
York, who is the highest paid choir singer 
of the world. Burleigh has written many 
excellent compositions besides those that 
are founded on negro melodies, but his 
arrangements of the spirituals are con- 
sidered his most important contributions 
to American music. 

Will Marion Cook has written some 
excellent negro songs, and Roland Hayes, 
the great negro tenor, has made some 
lovely arrangements of less known 
spirituals. 

It seems strange that as the negro 
music is such an important part of Ameri- 
ca’s heritage we should be willing to ex- 
— it for so much that is cheap and 


Ceglitor s Note——Mrs. Oberndorfer, 
National Chairman of Music, General 
Federation Women’s Clubs, will be glad 
to answer any questions pertainin to 
music or music club programs. Address 
Mrs. M. E. Oberndorfer, care of Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa.) 















You owe it to 
1 Your Children 


ze provide a musical instrument that tney can 

. ._ A child reared in a home without a 
mad lacks refinement that only music gives. 
Our liberal, sensible terms makes it possible 
for every home to have a piano. Do not re- 
gret in later years that you failed to provide 
@ piano for your children. 

Try Before You Buy—Pay as You Play 
We will send to you for 30 days free trial any 
one of our famous Schmcller & Mueller sweet 
toned, high grade pianos or player-pianos that 
you may select our catalog. Send the 
coupon below today and get the catalog at 
once. We give you 5 years to pay and a 

ear guarantee. Our 65 years in_the plano 

ness with resources of over $2 000,000 
makes it possible to give you this offer. Our 

“Factory to Home” plan saves you mon 
Send for our catalog today and select a plane. 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. 
Department 7 Omaha, Neb. 
Please send me your plan and catalog. 
Name 
Address 

















Over 1000 other bargains. Furniture, Rugs,l amps, Sil- 
ver, China, Blankets, Stoves, etc. Save big money at our 
Factory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as $3 downrup to 
@ year and a half to pay balance. Get all your Furnishings 
at once—pay as you use. Thousands buying this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


New Soring * ‘Larkin Book of Better 
Shows everything for parlor, 
rch, * dinin -room, bedroom, kitchen. 
on famous Symphonola 
Also Symphonic Pianos, 
Player-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, Fumed Oak. Free trial. Up to 4 
years to pay. Satisfaction or money back. 
Check below article interested in, 


C Home Furnishings 

DO Pianos or Players 

DC Phonographs 
——————_} Cut cut this =—=_e. 


Phonographs. 
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Leatkttt Co tue. 
whDept. 251 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
— Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill 




















our famous oe htingale Can- 
aries, wonderful and true fe 
productions o of “the best Ni 
as deep - 
ng, acon an ‘charming clucks, 
will be t towed xpress prepaid to 
Live eave ene = satisfaction 


CANARES 


So. West 30th Street, New York City 
CANARIES pons 5.00 a pair 
Engwardt Smith, Carlock, So. Dak., R. No. 1. 








ON YVEVERY STEM 


TS new Early Orchid-Flower- 
ing Sweet Peas bloom four weeks 
before other kinds and continue to 
bear Giant flowers, 2 inches across, in 
wonderful colors for months. Special 
Cut Flower Mixture of colors is 15 
cts. a pkg; 65 cts. an ounce; $2.00 
a 4 lb. Postpaid. 


You will find our Seed & Plant Book a mighty 
big help to you in selecting the best flowers 
and vegetables for your garden. It pictures 
and describes not only the best of the well 
known standard varieties but the finest of the 
most recent introductions, new things you will 
vont in your garden. Send for it today. 
t's free. 


HART & VICK, Seedmen 


62 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
Grand Roses ? .y 














On their own roots 


Sent to any address postpaid; a 
in good ing condition. 
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3 Vines for basket planting - - - 25c 
2 Choice Hardy Iris - - ----- 25¢ 
6 Superb Pansy Plants - - - - - 25¢ 
8 Pkts. Flower Seeds,all different, 250 


5 Collections for $1 Entire 
Talon eae lor $2. Posteaia 








Waterlilies 
In Natural Colors 


are pictured in the new edition of my 
catalogue. I teil you how to build a 
pool, how to care for the plants, how to 
succeed with these lovely flowers. If 

ou are interested in water gardening 
T shall be glad to send youacopy. Write 
today and learn how lovely Waterlilies are. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 
666 Forest St., Arlington, New Jersey 
Grown by 


SE E D a Woman 


collection of Straw-flowers. Easily grown from seed; 
bloom till frost—then cut and dry for winter bou- 
quets. Everyone going wild about this flower. 

I will send 5 liberal packages: 
Fi or 10c Red, yellow, white, brown and 
pink. No better value for the money. 


Guaranteed to Please 
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Homes of Famous Americans 


Continued from page 19 


An English writer, who visited it, 
refers to its “unrivaled neatness, and the 
quaint simplicity of its interior and sur- 
roundings.” He adds that it was “bor- 
dered by a flower garden whose clumps 
of rare dahlias and brilliant beds of fall 
flowers showed, in the careful culture be- 
stowed on them, the fine floral taste of the 
inmates. Round an old cherry tree near 
the door was a broad bank of greenest 
turf. The neighboring beds of mignon- 


| ette and heliotrope, and the pleasant 


shade above made this a favorite seat.”’ 
When this author arrived he said he found 
the poet and his mother, as they stood on 
the turf, watching the movements of two 
beautiful birds that seemed about to 
settle in the branches of the tree. 

A visitor in 1847 found him with “rare 
er birds in cages which he cherished 
and petted with assiduous care.’”’ Wood- 
bury refers to his pets, telling of Poe 
“finding distraction with his pets, a bob- 
o-link he had caught and caged, a parrot 
someone had given him, or his favorite 
cat. The family seem always to have had 
a bird, or a cat, or growing flowers.” 

The reference to Poe’s mother is a bit 
curious for when writing the letter above 
referred to, he said: “I am and have been 
from my childhood, an idler. It cannot 
therefore be said that 


‘T left a calling for this idle trade, 
A duty broke—a father disobeyed’— 


for I have no father—nor mother.” In- 
deed, his father and mother both died 
before he was three years old. 

Poe seems ever to have paddled his own 
canoe, altho he made scant headway 
against the current of life—when he lived. 
He attended the University of Virginia at 
Charlottesville, founded by Jefferson. The 
atmosphere there did much to shape his 
life. 1 was shown the dormitory room he 
occupied, a scant, curious place over- 
looking, in fact on, the campus. Poe was 
there in that memorable year 1826, when 
the great. sage of Monticello, over on his 
neighboring mountain, breathed his last. 
He was dismissed in less than a year for 
gambling and dissipation. 

He was, for a time, a cadet at West 
Point, but failed and was dismissed in a 
few months. He seems to have spent 
most of his time while there working on 
his first volume of poems. He tried his 
hand at trade, and failed again. He 
seemed, judged by the world’s standards, 
to be a man without a mainspring—just a 
drifter, yet we know that his capacity for 
infinite pains, for sustained labor, was 
cunaaiellio: He was a patient, and per- 
sistent worker. He rewrote and revised, 
every time a new edition was published, 
all of his works. He is one of the few 
poets whose artistic development may be 
traced by a natural sequence in the 

ter artistry of his work. Bryant, for 
instance, in spite of his long life, never 


excelled in his later years the poems of his 
youth. Poe, on the other hand, became 
more and more the master of his art. 

What did this towering, sad and crag- 
like face achieve? Well, he invented 
the short story, for one thing. It may 
be wondered whether we today have held 
high the torch he flung to us, when we 
examine the piles of low and prostituted 
re ing which this age is bringing 
forth. But that is not Poe’s fault; he 
set high standards, altho his themes 
sometimes startle us. 

For another thing, his ‘““Gold-Bug”’ was 
the first detective story ever written. If 
you imagine him an idler, go to it and try 
to unravel the amazing detail in this story 
unaided by his solutions! No detective 
story writer has labored so hard or so 
highly as he did. 

For another count, the infinite beauty 
of some of his poems has never been sur- 
passed. He was a master of sound, of 
taste and of odor. Go to his “Bells” and 
listen to their voices, in every mood. The 
chimes of the bells, the clang of the bells, 
the groans and the moans of the bells! 

Poe’s influence upon literature was 
very marked. He not only invented the 
short story, but in an essay he set out the 
rules for its construction and defined its 
boundaries, clearly distinguishing it from 
the tale, of which Irving’s “Rip Van 
Winkle” is a good example. This essay 
appeared after his own first short story, 
“Berenice.” 

As a literary craftsman, especially in 
detective stories, he fathomed almost 
every possibility and so exhausted every 
device of construction that every detec- 
tive story writer since has merely repeated 
in new guise, his artistic conceptions. 

We know that he was the mentor of 
De Maupassant, one of the real masters. 
And De Maupassant, turning more and 
more to Poe’s themes and sensualism, 
was driven to insanity and death at forty- 
three. Poe’s genius is much more appre- 
ciated in Europe than in America. Na- 
tional honors were accorded him in Eng- 
land long before we placed him in our 
hall of fame. 

He was a curious mixture of poet and 
mathematician. These two qualities, 
when fused in one mind, always produce 
a strong analytic tendency. One quality 
will, in turn, predominate. His ‘analytical 
ability, ruthlessly trailing life down to its 
sourcé, fed his imagination—gave him a 
profound sense of the unfitness of things. 
He was morbid, embittered, irrational. 

What a sad, sad thing it is to love an- 
other world and to be forced to live in 
this one! The sensitive nature, having 


no balance wheel, receives the full shock 
of every jarring incident and circum- 
stance. At last it breaks, but not before 
it has justified itself, not before it has, 
“departing, left behind it footprints on 
the sands of time!” 
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Some of *the Better Hardy 


Perennials 
Continued from page 13 
has died, it is best to cover the rooted 


stock with mulch. This is dug in in the 
spring. A fresh manure is very injurious 


‘when it comes in contact with the roots, 


it burns the roofhairs and so destroys 
the plant. 

Autumn flowering perennials are 
planted in the spring, for price the best 
time is August or September. If it is de- 
sired to divide the plant it is accomplished 
during August with those forms which 
flower during the spring or during the 
summer. pecies which are easily 
affected by the winter’s moisture, are 
divided in the sprin ‘i Such forms should 
also be transplanted at this time. Then, 
too, this is the time to plant all those 
forms which flower either during the 
late summer or during the fall, more 
especially if they are not quite hardy. 

The first flower produced by these 
hardy perennials is the Christmas rose 
(Helleborus). The flower is sometimes 
open as early as the Christmas time. 
Upon the tough, leathery leaves, the 
winter’s snow is still to be found, while 
the pale winter’s sun looks down upon 
the white, waxy flower which eg? its 
face appealingly to the bleak light. 

plant does not desire a place where it wil 
receive the full light of the sun, but it does 
want a place which is lightly shaded. 
After being transplanted, this species 
requires from one to two years before it is 
thoroly rooted. 

The sepalless flowers of the anemone 
(Anemone) follow during, the month of 
March, their flowers appearing in the 
still naked hardwood shrubbery. Anyone 
who has ever seen a field of cultivated 
anemone as they nod their heads in the 
light breezes say that the anemone 
is one of the most beautiful of flowers. 
The planting of the hardy and the par- 
tially hardy species should be accom- 

plished as early in the spring as possible, 
an they should be placed in a situation 
where they will not ay e to the full 
glare of the sun. ight protective 
winter covering should be given to the 
hardy species as well as the others. 

After the flowering period of the bul- 
bous growths, the peonies unfold their 
a The white, cream-colored 0 or red 
petals burst e restraining se 
and it certainly is peculiar how many 
them are developed for innumerable 
spherical buds are found on this stately 
plant. Then, too, the peony is unassum- 
ing in its soil requirements. It thrives in 
any type but it should not be placed too 
deeply for then it will not produce any 
flowers. A sunny place is best adapted 
for its successful cultivation. It can re- 
main in the same bed for ten years, but. 
then it is time to rejuvenate the plant 
small flowers being only produced at this 
age. Such old plants are divided during 
August whereby a large number of young 
ones are obtained, for all shoots from 
roots, or parts of the rooted stock pro- 
vided with buds, will grow and form new 
poate Propagation thru seeds is slow. 

Lhe soos a0 svt Sting Sea aaeag ms 
pots containing a light garden soil. 

Another beautiful and peculiar hardy 
spring and early summer perennial is the 
columbine (Aquilegia). The hanging 
flowers are developed in rich profusion. 
These rise, on their tall and slender stem, 


Continued:om page 95 
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NOT “Just. Another Seed ( Catalog ~BUT | 


| The ‘Blue Book of | 
Better Gardens 


“LIVINGSTONS 


TRUE-BLUE SEEDS 


Write for Your SeeCoyst tania ae Aameed 


er nde pl oe Lreer ever published is for the 
best—and only ier fee me aoldwie die 


flower and field seeds. Contains 


THE LIVINGSTON; SEED CO. 
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Livingston Seed Co., 185 E. Chestnut St., Columbus, 0. ise 
Gentlemen: Please send your free “Blue Book.” 
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THE F. FAMOUS WING — At Factory Price 


Pianos sent direct on free trial till 
and test it to prove 
guarantee. 
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Better Garden Seeds 
All pkts. 3c each. Other prices equally low. 


Write for catalog of seeds, plants, supplies, etc. 
“THE BETTER SEEDS CO. New York, U. 5S. A. 
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Favorite Designs Used in New Ways 
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Transfer pattern No. 125, blue, 20 
cents, supplies the motifs for the two 
scarfs illustrated above. The same 
design may be used on various other 
household articles. Floss in correct 
colors, as described on opposite page, 
and needle in proper size will be ‘wie 
ished for 50 cents additiona 













Transfer pattern No. 162, blue, 20 
cents, provides motifs for the simple 
but Hactise buffet set illustrated just 
above. Floss in appropriate colors 
and needle in correct size will be sent 
for 50 cents additional 


Transfer pattern No. 147, blue, 20 cents, supplies designs for the breakfast doth and napkins 


illustrated below. 


The cloth is made large enough to cover the entire table; napkins are 12 inches 


square. Delft blue is used for the embroidery, tho lavender, rose or navy blue may be substituted. 


Floss and needle to work set will be sent for 20 cents additional 
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Send rth this booklet of 
beautiful Clothes closets 


If you would like to learn how attractive and con- 
venient a clothes closet can be, send for this book. 
It shows how to obtain double eagactsy in a delight- 
ful new kind of closet where clothing hangs in an or- 
derly row on a nickled fixture you can pull out into 
the room for jon and selection. Learn how you 
ean enjoy this convenience at little cost by 

Knape & Vogt fixtures. Write today. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





Write today for beautiful book 
in colors on “Rugs and Home 
Arra mt.”” b.. bes ee 
OLSO tent 

whichwereciein thematertalein 











(Largest rug factory in world dealing direct with home) 
\‘ctson Rug Co~ Dept. Bai ,36 Laflin St, Chleage 








Weavers are rus 
‘eure to send for freeloom book. it 
feist pereag seasaooes 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 456 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N.Y. 





Corner Your Pictures-aibum 





STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
¥2uam beautifulor preparing for an agreeable and 

im lucrative profession. Send for catalog R. 
im” N. Y¥. School of Interior Decoration. 
mum 441 Madison Ave., New York City 


STITT TTY WONDERFUL SILK AND VELVET BARGAINS 
Eee te Mgaerines yee erect 


Sere ears 


UNION S$. WORKS, 261 FACTORY ST., BOONVILLE, .N. Y. 











Better Homes and Gardens 


Favorite Designs Used In 
New Ways 
BENNIE HALL 


GPRING is coming,” says the calendar. 
“Spring is here!” says the home 
decorator. 

When spring approaches, attractive 
new linens and colorful embroideries for 
the home are the first thought of the 
modern housekeeper. We are repeatin 
this month some of Better Homes an 
Gardens’ most popular designs. These 
designs may be adapted to an amazing 
variety of articles for the home. 

Design 125, blue, 20 cents, supplies the 
motifs shown on the two scarfs illus- 
trated. The scarfs may be made any 
size desired. The newest scarfs do not 
hang off the dresser. The edges are 
machine hemstitched. 

Only the simplest stitches are em- 

loyed to develop this design. The 
basket is worked with brown floss, using 
outline and French knots. Use three 
strands of floss in needle. Blue outline 
stitches make the ribbon, while the 
flowers are worked in buttonhole stitch, 
using rose, purple and lavender floss. 
Centers are orange French knots and 
black single stitches. The leaves are 
worked in buttonhole stitch from the 
centers out, using medium green floss. 
Outside flowers are worked in rose floss. 
Purple and lavender flosses are used for 
the center flower only, purple being em- 
loyed for one-half of each petal, lavender 
or the other half. 

Floss to embroider the four baskets and 
five small motifs, also needle in proper size, 
will be supplied for 50 cents additional. 

This lovely basket design may be ap- 
plied to curtains, vanity sets, pillow 
cases, bridge sets, cushions and various 
other household articles. The design 
also makes a most attractive luncheon 
set, using the baskets on the four corners 
and the small motifs on napkins to match. 

Buffet Set 

Design 162, blue, 20 cents, supplies the 
motifs that were used on this simple but 
effective buffet set. The set may be made 
any desired shape and size, as the trans- 
fer pattern does not give cutting pattern. 
The motifs may also be applied to scarfs, 
napkins, vanity sets, centerpieces, hot 

late mats, towels and various other 

ousehold articles that call for simple, 
effective designs. The dainty motifs are 
also suitable for use on lingerie and chil- 
dren’s dresses. 

On the buffet set illustrated the motifs 
aré worked as follows: Flower petals, 
lazy daisy and single stitches, using pink, 
rose, blue, lavender and purple floss; 
centers, orange and black French knots; 
leaves and stems, green lazy daisy 
stitches and outline. Each flower petal 
is centered with a tiny black stitch. Use 
six strands in needle. 

Floss to embroider motifs as illustrated 
will be supplied for 50 cents. Needle in 
proper size included. 

Breakfast Set 

Could anything be more charming than 
this quaint blue and white Dutch break- 
fast set? Used with blue and white or 
white and gold china the effect is most 
unusual. Dainty sash curtains may be 
made to match, finishing them with blue 
rick-rack braid, which may also be used 
to finish the breakfast set if desired. 

Design 147, blue, 20 cents, supplies the 
motifs used on the breakfast cloth and 

Continued on page 89 











The Newest Ideas 
for Home Needlework 


appear in each issue of 


STAR 
NEEDLEWORK 
JOURNAL 


the quarterly publication entirely 
devoted to 


Embroidery 
Crochet, Knitting 
and ‘Tatting 


The Design Shown is one of many 
original patterns in the 


CURRENT ISSUE 


Each design is carefully illustrated 
and accompanied with full working 
instructions similar to those given 
below. 

Star Needlework Journal is a contin- 
ual inspiration for home decoration 
and apparel, With many suggestions 
for women who wish to earn addi- 
tional pin money with their needles. 


Subscription 
Three years $1.00 
One Year 40c Single Copy 10c 


SEND IN COUPON FOR FREE COPY 





STAR NEEDLEWORK JOURNAL 
260 West Broadway, New York City 
Please send me FREE SAMPLE COPY ot 
STAR NEEDLEWORK JOURNAL, as 
advertised in Better Homes and Gardens. 

















INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE ABOVE DESIGN 

Materials required: yd. Monk'sCloth 50in. 
wide;12skeins “Silkine Art Thread,5 skeins 
No. 1151,4 skeins No. 1009, and 3 skeins 
No. 1114. Make a fringe at each end of 
materials 8 in. deep, lay a single fold down 
one side of scarf and button hole with black, 
working three stitches and leaving space 
for three stitches which are worked in orange. 
Work cross stitch ponnnaccees to chart 
as illustrated and finish second side of scarf 
when cross stitch is completed. The fringe 
is double knotted, as illustrated. 
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Locks Casemants Tight! 
Stops All Rattle! 


The Monarch Control Lock is the only enoumenh ope 
ator on the market with a positive lock at the to 
stop all rattle, Permits casement windows to be opened 
or closed and securely locked at any angle without 
disturbing screens or drapes. 

FREE BOOKLET “Casement Windows” describes Mon- 
arch Control Lock in detail—also Monarch Automatic 
Casement Stay and Monarch Casement Check. Write 
for copy. 

MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
4940 Penrose St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Also Manufacturers of Monarch Metal Weather Strips 


MONARCH 
Controt-fock 


Bide Power Cultivator 


Does work of 4 men or 1 horse— 

heavy cultivating or light — fast tee 
or slow. Easily operated and steered;+ || ae a 
simple,sturdy, Automatic lubrication, —<aiag 
dust-proof working parts and our own JP / 
4-H.P.,4-cycle air-cooled engine, 7: 
Uses hand orlight horse tools. .@ 
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B.M. Manufacturing Co._ S¢3qm ee 
“as St., Milwaukee,W a Sp EE: , 


20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES - $1.00 
8 ELBERTA PEACH TREES - $1.00 
8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES - $1.00 


All postpaid,healthy and well rooted stock. Catalog FREE 
Box L, Fairbury Nurseries, Fairbury, Nebr. 
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This Massachusetts housekeeper has her kitchen library conveniently located 


The Kitchen Bookshelf 


EXT to the tools of her trade—the 

egg beaters and mixing bowls and 
all the other kitchen utensils—there’s 
nothing a housekeeper can make better 
use of than a bookshelf of ready-reference 
material. Let this bookshelf be in the 
kitchen for the sake of convenience, for it 
will contain books and files of recipes, 
books on nutrition and home nursing, 
on labor savers, on home furnishings and 
on the business of homekeeping.,; With a 
rocker placed handy, considerable reading 
may be accomplished in between jobs, 
while waiting for things to cook or cool 
and in those occasional times when the 
family is late to meals. 

A kitchen bookshelf, to our way of 
thinking, should contain a_ practical 
but scientific book on food and nutrition. 
We suggest for this, Feeding the Family, 
by Mary Swartz_Rose, because it is a clear 
concise account in simple, everyday lan- 

age of the ways in which modern 
0 of the science of nutrition may 
be applied in family life. The food needs 
of the different members of the family— 
father, mother, baby, children of various 
ages—are discussed separately and illus- 
trations that are easy to understand in the 
form of food plansand dietaries are in- 
cluded. It includes menus as well. The 


} problems of the housewife in trying to 


please the different tastes at the same 
table and at the same time reconcile them 
to the needs of their different ages are 
also taken up. A final chapter deals 
with feeding the sick. This book is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co. Price $2.40. 

Housewifery, by L. Ray Balderston, is a 
real fund of information on things about 
the house. Laundering, cleaning, remov- 
ing all sorts of stains, in fact every sort of 
refurbishing is included. It is the book 
you will reach for when the baby upsets 
the ink bottle over the tablecloth, rug and 
himself or when a question comes up 
about how to do over an old piece of 
furniture. This is one of the Home Series 
books published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Co. Price $2. 

Mothers of babies and growing children 
will want to get Dr. L. Emmett Holt’s 
book, Care and Feeding of Children. 


Dr. Holt is one of the very best authori- 
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ties in this country on feeding babies and 
his advice is valuable for this reason as 
well as for its being easy to understand 
and use. This is also published by the 
Macmillan Co. Price $1.50. 

The woman who is interested in learn- 
ing about the various elements of which 
food is made up and how these are used in 
the body and also something of the 
history and manufacture of foods should 
have Dr. E. H. 8. Bailey’s book, Source, 
Chemistry and Use of Food Products. 
Among the many interesting things to 
be found in it are: A short history of 
canning; why milk sours; primitive and 
modern machinery used in the making of 
different commercial foods; a story of 
cheese-making, including all the different 
kinds of cheese and recipes for making 
them; curious food customs of people in 
other countries. Published by P. Blaki- 
ston’s Son & Co. Price $1.60. 

Foods and Household Management, by 
Hélen Kinne and Anna M. Cooley, is an 
interesting and practical book for . the 
reason that it discusses the different types 
of food and then gives recipes for prepar- 
ing them. Kitchen Geer are’ di 
cussed briefly as are household budgets 
and the buying of home furnishings and 
laundefing. It is a complete book but one 
that requires considerable searching thru 
to find the things one wants. Published 
by the Macmillan Co. Price $1.10. 

Cook books, of course! We list first a 

neral favorite, The Boston Cooking 

chool Cook Book, by Fannie Merritt 
Farmer. It contains recipes covering the 
whole range of cookery. If you are think- 
ing of buying this be sure to get the new 
and revised edition. This is published by 
Little, Brown & Co. Price $2. 

An up-to-date and very complete 
recipe file has been put out recently by 
Viola Bell of the Home Economics De- 
partment of Iowa State College. The 
numerous recipes are all ones that have 
been used in teaching cookery at the 
college. The very reasonable price for 
box, recipes and all is $1.75. : 

Caroline B. King’s Cook Book is an in- 
spiration for better cookery for Mrs. 
King not only knows cookery but she 
also has the ability to write about it and 
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make it appear so attractive that you 
want to hunt up a kitchen apron and go 
to work at once. This is published by 
Little, Brown and Co. Price $2. 
Successful Canning and Preserving is the 
title of another of the J. B. rag wep he 
series of home books, written y Pan 
Powell. Altho not entirel y up to 
some of its canning methods—we vler 
icularly to the new idea of hot-pack 
instead of cold-pack canning—it neverthe- 
less has a wonderful lot of information and 
is a valuable book to have on the 
shelf We suggest that this book be 


‘supplemented by the recent United 


States department of agriculture bulletin 
on canning. Price $2. 

Home Care of the Sick, by Amy Pope, is 
just what its title implies. It takes up in 
a thoro fashion the various diseases of 
children and grownups, advising what to 
eat in each case, also recipes for the 

reparation of many sickroom foods. 
Published by the American School of 
Home Economics. Price $2. 

Practical Dietetics or Diet in Health 
and Disease, by A. F. Pattee, altho 
written for nurses is a book that any 
woman can use. The lists of foods to be 
given for ee eager diseases are all pre- 
pared by doctors who have won fame for 
their treatment of these specific diseases. 
Combinations of foods that give a well- 
balanced diet and recipes for the prepara- 
tion of certain sickroom dishes are given. 
This is published by the author at Mt. 
Vernon, New York. Price $2.50. 

For table service and points on table 
etiquette we suggest Meal Planning and 
Table Service, by N. Beth Bailey, pub- 
lished by the Manual Arts Press, and a 
little booklet published by the Kansas 
State Agricultural big The Ett 
and Service of the Table. Price of the 
latter is fifteen cents. Miss Bailey’s 
book is $1.60. 

For an understanding of pumps and 
plumbing, of heating and ventilating, 
there is no better — than The Mechanics 
of the Household, b by Philip Keene, pub- 
lished by the McGraw Publishing Co. 
Price $2.50. 

What to buy and what not to buy in 
household equipment is the subject of 
Ethel R. Peyser’s book, Cheating the 
Junk-Pile, which treats of etry 
labor-savers i in an entertainin way. 
Peyser knows what she is B we 
—as readers of this magazine well know— 
and she talks of everything about the 
house. This is published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Price $3. 

We often | of home 
some of a job, but we seldom use the 
word in the sense that homemaking is 
& real path neh One of the best books on 
home accounting and management is The 
Business of the Household, by C. W. 
Taber, published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Price $2. It includes suggestive budgets 
for various sized families and discusses 
the handling of the family finances, giving 
different methods of accoun 

For the reason that Mother is so often 
the fun-maker of the family we suggest 
two books of games, The Fun Book, by 
Edna Geister, George H. Doran Co., 
price $1, and The Book of Games and 
Parties, by Theresa Hunt Wolcott, Small, 
Maynard & Co., price $2. The latter 
contains a large number of interesting 
party suggestions and plans for celebrat- 
ing anniversaries and special days, as 
well as menus for these occasions. All of 
the books mentioned may be ordered thru 
the Book Department of this magazine. 
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82¢ Papers a Whole Room! 


Wemeanthat 82centsbuyspaper shows papers for the whole house 
for a whole room, 10 x 12 feet, at amazingly low prices. Paper 
side walls, border and ceiling! for the entire house at these low 
That is an example of Wall prices: 
ay prices at Ward’s, where Bative Bod Room o © 82 bo $1.50 
all Paper is sold without the Dining Room.. 1.00 to 3. 
usual “Wall P Profits.” It Entire Living Room .. 1.25 to 5.90 
means that Wall Paper can now Over 100 free Samples 
be bought for one-half the prices in this big Book 
you have known. These are actual samples of large 
Re-Paper your home size. Samples of every grade of 
for a few dollars 
Why any longer have a dingy, overs and stripes. Everything 
faded wall? Paper costs so little that is new—everything that is 
at Ward’s. The sample book pretty. 
Write for this free book. See how little it now costs to re- 
prose. You can even hang the paper yourself. The sample 


k tells you _. 
Address our house nearest to P In writing be sure to 
» ask for Wall Pi Paper Sample Book No, 130W 


Montgomery Ward Cn 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 








Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 








ZF 7, bar oe ny tee most sensational strawberry 


BLACKBERRIES Ats'sy 8 oes root-ptting 
shares estan berieetacigg see SOP 











"NEWMASTODON 


“)_,THE ONLY SUCCESSFULL EVERBEARER 


ever devel- 
everbearer grown. Twice the size of 
wove ty berry a perfect Real delicious straw- 
berry flavor, dark crimson; to the core. 

of berries each, MAS yielded as high as three 

each. MASTODON cuniicoeniioan Aeoaiatias 
acre any berry 

‘Tt is heberry we have all beer = been 500,000 





Case 00 
sold on. the 0 the cess, 


MASTODON | Given E> t. It fw TE tan aman eons 
Fully described in our new 1925 illustrated catalog. 


“FRUIT TREES 22? To 


stock of finest quality. Fully described in our Free 


Strawberry Plants $gs0 Mi: 


have. strong, heavy roots; are sturdy, quick «rowers BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE! 


GUARANTEED to live and a You take no oat a a ae Flowers, Ornamen s 
grow. 
when ordering plants from us. and t Trees are described 1 in our big 1925 Catal 
iso MONEY SAVING BARGAINS, of valuable 
Mizz FREE pichate gf_orer seeds, vich cach 
catalog. Write for yours today. 
BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 











BRIDGMAN NURSERY COMPANY, Box 52 


‘North. Star Garden Tractor 6 
ay hing ae 





LL our GLADIOLUS help to brighten the 
summer of 1925 for you? Many rare and beau- 


Weeds | ject from. No fancy catalog toduy. Just drop a card and get my Met 
containing 100 or more varieties. E. N. TILTON, Ashtabula, Ohie.”” 


Cylinder & 


Rian. Booklet Free, 


RACT Better Homes and Gard. is f le at news 
ip a RE ag Pid a Fang stands. Pass the word cry to pain ele bors. 
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and the best varieties for each is 
told in the 1925 Catalog Wood’ Seeds 





wiil Bring it 


and how to get them is teld 
on page 4 of Catalog 
T.W.Woeooed &Sons 


Seedsmen Since 18178 


45 5. 14th St., Richmond,Va. 
meneame 








for years to come a got 
bloom till frost. ou can 
cut flowers for the house — 


12 Hardy Perennials 


Canterbury Bells, tern Plant, 
fe Be intake Oral pps: Bate 


One Packet each, $1 Postpaid 
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Spoiling Eleanor 
Continued from page 71 


termination after all. Perhaps Eleanor 
sniffed a new element in the atmosphere. 

Perhaps there was a new gleam in my eye. 

At any rate, the next morning her regular 
tantrum at the sight of the oatmeal was 
only half-hearted. It wasn’t up to form 

at all. It was more as if she were keeping 
up a time-honored tradition than if she 

really expected to gain anything by it. 

To be sure, some blandishments were 

necessary on my part, but when the 

young lady gathered that the oatmeal 

must be downed on this particular morn- 

ing, she looked at me with wide eyes and 

philosophically downed it. 

It was as if the dove of peace had with 
that act settled over our little household. 
Please believe me when I say that with 
the eating of three meals a day of the food 
she needed, all of the other symptoms 
vanished as if by magic. For perhaps a 
week, strategy had to be resorted to to 
make the cereals vanish night and morn- 
ing. Each bite had to be Daddy’s or 
Mother’s or the bow-wow’s, and all kinds 
of curious animals had to be discovered 
in the “good,” but in this period she did 
not descend from her high chair until the 
dish was scraped as clean as the spoon 
could make it. (I must admit that I 
never had any success telling her that she 
“must” eat or threatening her. But 
after it became a settled thing to “lick the 
platter clean,” all that was needed was to 
get ™ food to her mouth. She did the 
rest. 

The victory at meal time brought vic- 
tory all along the line. When I put her 
outdoors to play that first day, a little 
wail went up, but it ceased the minute I 
went out of sight around the corner of the 
house. The rest of the morning she en- 
tertained herself as if the past months 
had never been. She trotted around on 
those absurd, unsteady little legs of 
hers, and sang lustily one of those tune- 
less songs with which children proclaim 
complete joyousness. 

As for the waking at night, she simply 
didn’t any more. This article is begin- 
ning to sound like a before and after- 
taking testimonial, but it is a fact that 
visitors were greeted with smiles, and 
that nap time went off as peaceably as a 
Quaker Sunday. Our own little girl had 
come back to us again. 

Within a week the roses had returned to 
her cheeks, her eyes were bright, and her 
face had the firm plumpness of health. 
And all because Daddy and Mother were 
insisting that she do a few simple things 
that everyone knows a child should do. 

We are not entirely out of the woods 

et. Eleanor can be thrown off her 

lance by too many visitors for too long 

a time, or by too much visiting on her 

part, but a day or two of normal condi- 
tions will make her sunny once more. 

And if we ever, ever are found spoilin 
her again, I sincerely hope that an aro 
community will put us on trial for a capi- 
tal crime. 

That is the thing which haunts me 
about the whole experience—the crime 
we were committing against the child. 
Doubtless she didn’t feel very well, since 
her diet had become so outrageous. 
Doubtless in time her health would have 
been undermined, thru lack of the ele- 
ments she needed. Already she had lost 
the good looks which are the right of 
every healthy baby. It is idle to think 
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A Grape Vines Only 504 
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Once and growing you 

ith ten times their cost. 

Every if only a city lot, has room for them. 
Large: ber-red berries on big bunches. 

Agawam V2rvswees, Esch 20c: 12. 31-50; 100, $10.00 


k grape. Sure to suceed, Fine 
Concord [orsrape juice ie: 12, $1.25, 100, $8.00. 


4 White Concord). Best greenish-white 
Niagara Sasmope seh aot 12, $1.50; 100, $10. 


Worden ‘2iz" bees swvet- s9c"ih Satna: Be 
Postpaid and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Three Sets for $1553. 

P mes) sent to 
one address for $1. Save S0c. Get two neighbors to 
take one set each. you. 





Free Every Order 
Mlustrated Seed and Nursery Catalog and illustrated 
i i f king a beautiful GRAPE ARBOR. 


The Templin-Bradliey Co. 
' §750 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
































Fresh—Guaranteec— 
Garden—Mailed for 10 cents. 
STANDARD May 3p 
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‘White Icicle 
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Sweet 
All 24 Varieties above Mailed for 10 cta 
Seed DEPOSIT, N. ¥. 


mmer OXALIS Bulbs for 10 cts. 


25 
10 Orchid Flowering GLADIOLUS Bulbs 25 cta. 





correspond met! 
ed. We assist students 
fetting started and dev ng their businesses. 
ed_ 1916. Write ya information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 











American Landscape School, 79-34 Newark, N. Y- 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state in . Ask about 
homeseekers oates. Send for Booklet No. 31. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


1702 Soo Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PATRICIAN DAHLIAS 
BABYLON DAHLIA GARDENS 


BABYLON, L. I. N. Y. 
“On the Sunrise Trail.” Catalog ready now. 
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she would have regained them if that 
condition had continued. 

She had become one of those children 
whom sepa 3 — except, perhaps a 

dma — hates to have around. Yet 
payee intended by nature to be affec- 
tionate and pleasant and sweet. And so 
is every other baby. 

How many centuries ago was it that I 
lay awake that night and condemned the 

nts of that screaming child in every 
fanguage I could think off? Now how I 
would pity them, all three, and I do not 
know which I would pity more—the child 
that screamed, the father who must work 
all day after that kind of night, or the 
mother who must bear with the child all 
night and all day, too. To be sure, for 

nts who spoil their children simply 
booumh they are too lazy to work things 
out, I recommend boiling in oil. But 
most err from ignorance, as we did. 

And I know what a price they pay. The 
home life a spoiled child can create would 
make a good model for purgatory. There 
is no rest for that family, no pleasure. The 
child, which should convey greater satis- 
faction than any other gift of life, brings 
little but discord and annoyance. 

The damage to the child can scarcely 
be par ero There is no happiness in 
making everyone around you uncom- 
fortable. All the time he is bullying his 
family and friends, there is a hurt because 
he is not liked as other children are. 
After the experience we went thru, I 
sometimes think it would be kinder to 
brand a child on the forehead than to 
allow it to become spoiled. 





Making the Small Garden Pay 


Continued from page 72 

All the garden space was again pre- 
pared and planted on July Ist to winter 
radishes, Detroit red beets, Oxheart 
carrots, American rutabagas, stringless 
greenpod beans, Giant Pascal celery, pe- 
tsai or Chinese cabbage, Grand Rapids 
lettuce and Purple Top Globe turnips 
planted on July 17th. 

At this time perennial seedlings started 
June Ist in the old hotbed were trans- 
planted to two rows across the garden in 
order to get a good start for use in the 
next year’s flower garden. 

The soil was cultivated and all weeds 
removed. The celery was side-mulched 
with a dressing of rotted manure. The 
other leafy vegetables were given a very 
light application of nitrate of soda using 
about a handful between each two thirty- 
five-foot rows, All the vegetables were 
watered heavily about twice a week or as 
often as needed. The aim being to water 
thoroly and follow with shallow level 
cultivation. 

As a result of this double planting of 
this small space, heavy fertilization and 


watering, the following quantities of vege- 
tables were harvested: 


Yields From 25x30 Garden 
Barhy lettwee. ....cccceseccccccses 100 bunches 
Early red radishes................ ozen 
White Icicle radishes.............. 20 dozen 
BUGS. 0 5 c56 eas dg Hicks «Fah cod 14 pec 
OM, oo gh Soe ce hiis'n dé CRS dozen 
SWORD. sca Reb Oe poh budacee peck 
Mess oda pedvens babe ae eee pec 
PONS. 60 ctanevhec ks ve Le 18 pints shelled 
PS RRA 2 bushels 
COR 0 keddind didaademians6 is exten 150 bun 
Kapbase ntidiaadenbabarsaes irae 6h 
ee cn Ee ET et pee 
OGD IN ss 5.4. os Seb ok 0eted 600 
Fimentos Cui hibiektaibendiadoe ee 
0s gov hbssetubilen étecowis 3 bushels 
) | 2 eae asihepegepenin 
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Before planning your Pain and vegetable gardens and before 


ordering 


your seeds for this season send for our big new 1925 


Seed Book. It is the best we have ever issued in all our 48 years 
as seedsmen, gardeners and farmers Its 176 profusely illustrated 
pages cover everything you will want to know. 








L. W. HALL 





lmproved Guropean Filberts 


you. K , ad Big Beaty Filberts (Hazel Nuts) on your own 

ere an abundant 
eoely ee large nuts and fills an | nt place in ornamental 
plantings and 


Clusters of Rennie bright red flowers resembling bynene of 

carnations. petal edges serrated an: 
with a beautiful deep green, healthy foliage. Blooms con- 
tinually from early Summer until frost. 


fog 1986. 
| for your copy today eS find out about our splendid fi A of” trait and 
amental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Berry Plants, new fast growing climbing vines 
Sud Mary Wallacs, the Newest Pillar Rose. 
Send today for Free Catalog (in colors) 


With this wonderful seed book as your guide 
and plantir g Maule’s tested seeds, you'll] have 
gardens that will be the talk of the neighbor- 
hood. Maule’s seeds are sure growers and 
wonderful producers. 


More than half a million home gardeners use 
Maule’s seeds year after year, because there 
are no better seeds than Maule’s. 


Every orde: is shipped within 24 hours after receipt. 
eon ~ gaa Inc. - $20 Maule Bidg., Phile., Pa. 


AULES SEEDS 


GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 












is a beaut ifal shrub which yields 
in nut borders for w: and drives. 


New Everblooming Rugosa Rose 





Very double with 


qaly two of cur speviehicn. Many others are 


Splendid Nursery Stock ofallkinds — “sxwitssist 

















Cash Paid for aa Time 
“Better Homes and Gardens 


desires representatives to look after 
new and renewal subscriptions in 
their own neighborhood. Whether 
or not you have ever taken sub- 
scriptions does not matter. saase 
is money in it, and you are doi 

really worth-while work. At t is 
season of the year it is easy to secure 
pmgee ay to this magazine. Use 
- ay 4, AZ a@ sample or send for 





will ge A interest you. Write us 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





commission 
t card will do. 
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Best re- OVER 40,000 COPIES SOLD 
D isi idles a yk, §., 5 oonert ores vhase af 
Sleepy Eye Minn. well as every other factor entering into heals 





7 oes : 3 Golden 5 illustrations. 
SEND [= Bell $450 past Paper cover, ls io cover, $1.65, 
Lansing. Mich. ALT-DELA MARE Co, ine, 440.1% Wet Sith SEW 
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A chest such as this helps to give the four-posters background and 
“atmosphere” to the foreground 


Ancient Beds In Stately Linens 


RENE and HAROLD HAWKINS 


HE bed of beds is the four-poster. Fortunate is the house- 

hold which possesses a really old one. It should be treated 

with a certain reverence. Great pains should be taken to 
give it the best of backgrounds, that it may display its quaint 
charms and pleasing dignity without the interference of the 
lesser furnishings in its own chamber. Within those four walls 
the four-poster, be it of really ancient lineage or a good modern 
copy, is entitled to reign supreme. Every piece of furniture, 
every ornament and picture allowed to remain in the room 
with it should be subject to it. 

The more we know of four-posters the more interesting do we 
find them. Even Solomon is recorded to have had what we 
strongly suspect to have been one of these delightful quadrupeds. 
We are informed that, fashioned in the main from the tradi- 
tional cedar of Lebanon, the kingly couch had pillars of silver! 
Lucky are we that the old beds which have come down to us 
are far less pretentious and require surroundings characterized 





by a certain simplicity within our means rather than the mag- 
nificent. setting and accessories Solomon’s couch must have 
demanded. 

Tho the poster beds in our possession today usually call for 
comparatively simple surroundings, they themselves often 
look their best in handsome “linens” and impressive draperies; 
so appropriate in design and texture, however, that the dress- 
ings become one with and enhance the beds rather than dis- 
tract rightful attention from them. The big, cream-white 
poster Bed, with tufted, weighty spread in counter-point 
design, and curving, lace-edged canopy, is a splendid example 
of poe tho appropriate dressing. 

ortunately for the health of the present generation, the long 
enveloping bed curtains, originally falling from the four- 
poster’s tester rod to the floor, are now rarely seen except upon 
museum pieces—but what a loss to interior decoration! The 
Gothic four-posters of about the Eleventh Century, the first 
of which we seem to have any really practical 
record, had heavy, voluminous curtains which 
served a very real use. There were sights and 
sounds and prying eyes to be shut out, not to 
speak of the night air which was then thought 
to be almost as deadly as smallpox. There were 
no bedrooms/only bedsteads, and our forebears 
disappeared within defending bed curtains fully 
clothed ‘and emerged in the same conventional 
state. One can only presume that they did 
Pullman exercises in the meantime, and envy 
them the greater width of a four-poster’s 
expanse. 

Eventually the old castles were divided into 
several rooms. The closer walls protected beds 
and sleepers from the more formidable drafts, 
and women took to festooning and ruffling the 
high tester rails in ways that were far from 
practical and useful, but very decorative. Some 
there were, however, who feared drafts, however 
small, upon the head. These equipped their 
beds with short head-canopies and narrow but 
draft-excluding curtains at the canopy sides. 
This gave many a bed somewhat the effect of a 
mammoth perambulator, fully curtained. 


This old bed—delightfully unusual in a finish of 
cream-white enamel—resembles a correctly dressed 
old dowager in full regalia 
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The French four- rs of Napoleon’s 
reign, and those French beds without 
posts, were secon A hooded, but so dra 
that they resembled thrones rather than 
baby carriages. Some of the finest Ameri- 
can copies, old and new, of Empire poster 
beds are in mahogany and walnut and 
are topped with carvings of flaming 
torches. 

It is usually the American Colonial or 
the English poster beds which have sur- 
vived in our American families or from 
which we have made excellent and inter- 
esting copies. These prefer white or cream 
woodwork of simple lines in the rooms 
they occupy, and plain wallpapers or 
those in very quaint, old-fashioned de- 
sign. They dote upon ruffled muslin or 
Swiss window curtains, brass candle- 
sticks, little needlepoint stools, Windsor, 
Chippendale, ladder-backed, splatted, 
and rush-bottomed chairs, woven or 
braided rag rugs, hooked mats, and how 
they do adore hand-woven wool coverlets 
folded neatly near a foot-board for some 
chilly emergency! 

For beds such as these Colonial women 
worked endless hours, sometimes years, 
that upon a daughter’s or grand-daugh- 
ter’s wedding day the most important 
piece of furniture in the new household 
might have a trousseau as gorgeous and 
as plentiful as the bride’s own. It was 
essential, in those long-ago housewifely 
minds, that the impressive four-poster 
have changes of bed-rail “petticoats” 
aplenty, to set off each one of its several 
incredibly handsome spreads. As for the 
spreads themselves,.serious indeed must 
have been the feminine consultations as 
to patterns and textures, edgings and 
tassels, matching pillow-slips and throws! 
Then there were the canopies, many of 
which were as impressive as the spreads. 
What millions of stitches, what hours 
upon hours of weaving! In those days 
bridal chests were begun for children 
before they were born, and small fingers, 
once arrived, ‘were taught to help, as 
soon as possible, with the seemingly end- 
less task. Thé copying of some of the 
simpler Colonial “linens” is not too great 
a task for the modern needlewoman to 
undertake. Such a one is the curved 
linen canopy having a tasseled and 
pointed edging of fine crochet. Its general 
effect could * obtained by using an 
similar, close design for the lace cal add- 
ing the tassels. Both the setting and the 
dressings for this particular bed have been 
well thought out, but a handmade or 
homespun rug is best to add to the 
“atmosphere.” Equally easy for the 
painstaking needlewoman to duplicate 
are the rather severe tester and rail 
ruffles of fringed crash linen, with 
ful fluted columns. The reproduction of 
the accompanying spread, while not im- 
possible, would be a task somewhat more 
staggering. 

Even the modern version of the poster 
bed, that having posts from one to two 
and a half feet high, requires dressings 
possessing a reasonable degree of quaint- 
ness. If we adopt a more or less pro- 
nounced style of furniture it is well to 
emphasize that style where we can. To 
garb a really old poster, or even a copy 
of such a bed, in obviously modern dress- 
ings is a desecration. If we cannot have 
the genuine old linens and coverlets—and 
few of us ean—then by all means let us 
copy the old styles and patterns, many 
illustrations and some few originals of 
which remain to our generation. 
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“Now my Curtains are Beautiful” 


ANP to think that it was simply 
new rods—Bluebird Rods—that 
made the difference! 

Improved Bluebird Flat Rods 
bring beauty to all curtains; they 
make old curtains prettier; they give 
new curtains added charm. 

Single, double, and triple “‘Blue- 
birds” fit every window. Rustless 
Satin Gold or White Enamel finish- 


es suit every drape. 


Stiffening ribs are a practical fea- 
ture of Bluebird Rods. They pre- 
vent curtain-sag and help hold cur- 
tains in the artistic positions ar- 
ranged by the decorator. Because 
of the “Bluebird” patent, no other 
rod has these ribs. 

It’s easy to put “Bluebirds” u 
Two screwsattach the strong brack- 
et; the rods readily slip right on or 
right off. Made by H. L. Judd Co.. 


Inc., New York. 


Inquire of your local dealer. He i 
Bluebird or will gladly ab thom 
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FLAT-Extending 
CURTAIN RODS 







“* They Make Your 


Curtains Prettier’’ 








PRIZE WINNING GLADIOLI 


The bulbs here offered are principally f the cel ardens 
that produced the prize winnion: | ng ‘at the ere 

3 GLADIO . 
IOWA STATE FAIR 1924 (SipR!040510%4'8) 


Gladiolus culture is not only a pleasure but very profitable if 


COM done. 

COMMERCIALGROWERS WHOLESALE PRICES 
A Our fost — oak wel known favorites as: E. J. Shaylor, 
nna rus, arsh » Rose .. .»—Choi 
Bulbs and Buiblets from selected cow ty ee 





12 unlabeled selected bulbs, choice 
our retail price $2.00 and over i. » aes owe = é 
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JOSEPH HARRIS CO. Moreton Farm, R. F. D. 5 Coldwater, N. Y. 


we will send, pons 

id in the U.S. 

Doz. Gladioli, 

aff blooming size, 6 

varieties; or 1}4 Doz. Dahlias, 6 varieties; or 1 Doz. 

varieties; or 100 Dunlap Strawberry plants, Allnamed, 

varieties; or ap plants. named, 

all good. Any 2 $1.75; Any 3 $2.50; Any 4, $3.25; 
All 5, $4.00. Order early 


THE GRINNELL NURSERY 
Grinnell, lowa 


RHUBARB 323i iors 


ASPARAGUS 


WEAVER GARDENS, "= WICHITA, KANSAS 







































Health and Beauty 
For Your Plants 


gtapeaaS “Superior’ Plant Bost & eue~ 
anteed snmpuainens te 


or it 
ey A A supply you 
ond t 31 "(plus i6e oomane for acan of treat- 
ments—enough for ong year Results 
Trial package 1 


THE STADLER PRODUCTS CO. 


951 Denison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Specialists in High Grade Fertilizersfor 70 years 


| __ Stadlers"Superior” 


PLANT FOOD 














PLANT 
THESE 


PRIZE-WINNING 


DAHLIAS 


America’s —e 
Dahlias are 
in Jersey, aia of “allits Grow- 
ers, we were leading rise .win- 
ners in ae jocltdhag Gold 
Medal for best exhibit at the Great New 
York Show. 
We are sure arden can | preat 
yay if Ee plant — good, ood- 
ed” these three tement beauties 
this ear, ai alot half their real value. 


suffused flesh, 
Boca Be tate, $6.00 


} 0 Ey Ay A catalog, the most 
Dahlia B Sg Ay FE mg FF pty a request. 




























BLOOM EVERI TES W 
Winter or Summer and when 8 years 
old Will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 








~~ DABLIAS, Sersetaem chathe 
$5.00 and? will vend 6 choloe named tubers worth $3°0e 


W. F. Brown Dahlia Farm, 46 Palmer St., Norwich, Conn. 


CREDIT=: DAHLIAS & AS & GLADIOLI 

“CATALOG. 

i. “SHEFFIELD “09. 
Box is SEAREILL. we 


soares 00, no two alte. er 
DAHLIAS; 2207 bor sar’ g 
olla catal taini ——— nglostructions a Glad 
¢ con ions 
5. H. PATTERSON, apathy IANA. 











PENTECOST, Tipton, Ind. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS Le ee ee .00, 
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“One to make ready” now for the summer vegetable garden 


The Family 


Garden 


FLORENCE SPRING 


OME efficient and “prepared” people 
enjoy doing a lot of preliminary work 
in regard to the home garden. The ve 
table plot is neatly planned with the 
pencil long before the hoe and rake are 
taken from their winter quarters, and the 
visionary garden is as neatly an actuality 
as is the real one later on. 

I fear that I do not possess - such 
methodical reactions, but I surely believe 
in giving the garden some thought during 
the winter months. To the ardent horti- 
culturist this is an unnecessary sugges- 
tion; for he, per contra, has to guard 
against his garden being too much in evi- 
dence, not only in thought, but in con'ver- 
sation; and to remember that it does not 
inevitably follow that his friends are as 
interested in the proposed change in his 
preferred variety of early corn and mid- 
summer lettuce as he is. 

The catalogs begin to arrive in Febru- 
ary. What an excitement to the home 
gardener, masculine or feminine! I defy 
anyone interested in gardening to even 
glance at one of these optimistic literary 
and artistic products without being lost 
to the family for the rest of the evening! 
We simply must have at least one or two 
of the alluring new tools therein pictured: 
a new hand sprayer seems a necessity; a 
wheel hoe—a taken-for-granted time- 
saver. And as for the lists of seeds! 
What an inconceivable number of attrac- 
tions that we have either forgotten or 
that are new to us! And unless the horti- 
cultural corner of our purse is liberally 
supplied, let us beware especially of that 
alluring department entitled “Novelties!” 

Is there any house-starting to be done? 
I would advise at least a box of tomatoes. 
We always save our own seed, selecting 
especially fine and early specimens. We 
scoop out the seeds, wash, and dry them 
on blotting paper, and mark them care- 
fully. Last season we tried the Ponderosa 
again. This is too tremendous for salads, 
but supplies a great deal of fruit material 
for canning and cooking. The seedlings 
exhibit the Ponderosa tendency of the 
variety at once, sprouting almost immedi- 
ately, growing luxuriantly, and soon out- 
distancing the other sorts. We have 
tried many experiments, but Stone, with- 
out doubt, is most satisfactory as an all- 
rounder. . 

It produces fair, good-sized tomatoes, 





especially delicious for salads and for 
cookery where whole fruit is used. Earli- 
ana used to be our early “steady,” but we 
have abandoned it for John Baer. The 
fruit of this is somewhat peach-shaped 
and sized, and very attractive in color 
and texture, being and meaty. The 
pretty Yellow Plum is lovely in the 
garden, producing luxuriant clusters of 
golden “plums,” uniform in size. This 
must be trellised to show to any advan- 
tage. Two plants are enough and will 
yield lots of fruit. There are many 
varieties of tiny tomatoes—“grape,” 
“cherry,” etc., but except as curiosities I 
think them hardly worthwhile. The big 
yellow tomatoes are a delusion and a 
snare. The taste is far inferior to that of 
the red ones, they are not at all pretty 
either cooked or in salads, but of course 
they bear in profusion. 

One good-sized shallow box will hold 
enough seedlings for any en, with 
plenty to give away—that delight of the 
amateur gardener. Put an inch layer of 
cinders in a five-inch-deep box, cover to 
within half an inch of the top with good 
earth, previously baked to help van _ 
the wilt disease, sifting the last inc 
so. Sow the seed of the different variation 
in divisions of the box, marking each 
carefully (pencil the box). Some prefer 
to sow the seed in drills and some broad- 
cast; we have decided on the latter 
method. Use only a quarter as many 
seeds of the early as of the late. Cover 
with more sifted earth, “firm” with a 
shingle or piece of cardboard, water care- 
fully but thoroly with tepid water, laying 
cheesecloth over the soit Cover with a 
large pane of glass and set in a warm 

lace. We select a place behind the 
Litchen stove where the-sun falls early, 
and force the seedlings: up in no time. 
Or, set the box on a warm, not hot, radi- 
ator until the seeds sprout. Keep moist. 
Remove the glass, of course, when the 
seedlings appear; when well started, thin 
carefully, and no transplanting will be 
necessary, if the box is -sized. Turn 
the box every day; it is interesting to see 
the tiny plants make an acute angle with 
the surface of the earth every day, in their 
eagerness to catch all possible of the sun- 
shine. If many plants are wished, it is 
sometimes advisable to transplant some 
to another box or to paper pots. If the 
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latter, set them closely together in a 
large pasteboard or wooden box, for con- 
venience in turning. 

We have abandoned starting lettuce in 
the ray it is impossible to keep it from 

tall and To col It may be 
pthare: forouhnws early in the cold frame, and 
earlier than one realizes in the open. 
little patch planted in either place may 
supply for several successive 
lots. Each transplanting temporarily 
sets it back, and it is easy to plan for the 
right succession. It is a great help to 
have one or two cold frames, which are 
easily home made. Even one will help 
you to start a lot of varieties. We jo 
our ar Brussels sprouts, cauli- 
pe 


flowers, ani ppers in our frames, and 
also our verbenas, cosmos, ies, 
zinnias, asters, and marigolds. row 


of each variety will give you almost in- 
numerable seedlings, and the crowding 
together does not seem to hurt them, but 
produces fine and thrifty root systems. 
If you cannot spare room in the house to 
start the tomatoes, they may be planted 
directly in the frames; they will not be 
as early as if house-started, but will not 
be greatly delayed. If you can do neither, 
always buy your plants—as well as those 
of the various cabbages, peppers, egg- 
plants and the like. 

The garden should be liberally fer- 
tilized, if possible; this richly pays. We 
have the manure (always use good honest 
manure if possible) Spread just before 
plowing, and plow in a different direction 
each a if not, your garden will have 
a tendency to become a gentle slope 
upwards. Harrow in both directions. 
Lime occasionally. It does no harm and 
may do much good. Use the litmus paper 
test if you are in doubt, or try to remem- 
ber if the beans mildewed and molded at 
the roots—showing sour soil. After 
plowing and harrowing, get only that por- 
tion of the garden ready that you are 
planning soon to plant. 





Favorite Designs Used in 
New Ways 


Continued from page 81 


napkins illustrated. The cloth is made 
large enough to cover the entire table and 
the quaint little motifs are posed at the 
four corners. The napkins are twelve 
inches square. Delft blue floss is used 
= the little fi are worked in out- 
usin ee strands of floss 
i oe e. ~Ifdesired, lavender, rose 
or navy blue floss may be substituted for for 
Delft blue. The tiny hems are put down 
with outline stitch. Other attractive 
finishes for the set are chain stitch, rick- 
= or a simple crochet edge in white or 
color. 

Floss and needle to embroider set will 
be ee for 20 cents. Please mention 
“This doce be applied to chil- 

s design ay Fn ap 
dren’s garments, such as » eng 
ers, eating aprons, etc. Tt is also suitab able 
for use on nursery scarfs and linens as 
well as articles for breakfast room and 
kitchen. 

[Editor’s Note—Mrs. Hall will gladly 
answer any questions regarding needle- 
work. Address ttern_ orders and in- 
quiries to Mrs. Bennie Hall, in care of 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Floss may also be ordered to work 
the designs, and needle in correct size is 
alw. ays foclinded. Send your orders in 
early. All orders are filled promptly.] 
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“To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And..... hold infinity in the palm of your hand.....” 
—William Blake 


I AM sure that every reader having a 
backyard garden gets as much fun out 
of his garden as I get out of mine. I know 
this because of the hundreds of letters I 
read every month sent in by readers from 
all sections of the country. It has been 
great fun visiting with them about their 
gardens and their homes. I sometimes 
think that I know more “secrets” than 
anyone else in the country, even more 
than Maria Jane down at Smith’s Four 
Corners! When ers commence to 
visit, they tell their plans and often we 
have been able to por a suggestion which 
has been helpful. 


MX garden has been just as full of 
interest to me as your gardens have 
been to you. Every time I go into the 
backyard I see something that should be 
done, and, first thing you know, I am at 
work. Viewed in any other light, except 
as a labor of love, the time I have spent 
there would be drudgery. I know that if I 
had to stand nine to: a similar plot of 
ground, I would be very indignant and 
would be digging out a copy of the Consti- 
tution to look up my “rights.”” But in a 
garden, you will willingly submit to hard 
and tedious work, weeks on end, because 
of the feeling of partnership you have in 
the creation of an ideal. 


"THE other day a friend asked me how 
I took care of my lily pool during the 
winter. How did I keep our Iowa frosts 
from cracking the walls, or heaving them 
out of the ground? In the first place, my 
lily pool is 4x12 feet in size and two feet 
deep. One bale of straw pulled apart 
and thrown in loose will fill it nicely to 
the top. I leave only an inch or two of 
water in the bottom of the pit at one end 
where the lily roots are. This is for 
sufficient moisture to keep them from 
drying out. Across the top of the pool, I 
place a wooden cover fitted together, 
made of shiplap lumber. On top of this 
I tack one-ply roofing paper to keep the 
moisture out. The cover is weighted 
down to prevent our high winds in late 
winter —— the cover. My lily 
roots winter in fine shape protected in 
this manner, and the frost has not cracked 
the walls of the pool. I am experimenting 
this season with the pool as a stora 
place for bulbs and roots. It will 
interesting to see whether they come 
thru satisfactorily. 


ANY readers have asked what to 
plant around their pools to blend in 

well and to relieve the monotony of the 
masonry. Personally, I have used iris. 
The first season, while the iris were getting 
a start, I planted gladiolus around the 
pool and they did very well as a tem- 
pores planting. ‘Some of my friends 
ave used Siberian iris, but I have a mix- 
ture—four clumps of Siberian and several 
other clumps of the German species. I 
might.add that a small curb separates the 





sod from the planting area and is very 
desirable. 


WHlle we are on the subject of lily 
pools, I am sure you will be inter- 
ested to know that, as a result of the 
article printed in our issue last May, sev- 
eral hundred readers have built pools 
in their backyard. I have already re- 
ceived a great file of pictures of them. 
Nothing has given me more satisfaction 
than to read these letters, for everyone 
reflects the great happiness the little pool 
has brought into their lives. May the 
good work continue! Don’t forget to tell 
= what you think of your pool and your 
es. 


I HAVE a su ion to offer in painting 
the garden fence. Perhaps it will not 
coincide with your views, but hereunder 
I append my reasons. So many garden 
fences on small lots are painted white. In 
California, I found a lot of brown stain in 
vogue. Now white is desirable in many 
situations, but on the small lot, when 
first applied, it too sharply accents the 
boundary lines. Soon it soils and presents 
an unkempt appearance, especially in the 
cities. ite is a fair background for the 
shrubbery and plant borders, but when it 
sharply accents the boundary line on a 
small lot, it unpleasantly reminds us that 
we haven’t all the room we’d like to have. 
Brown tends to actually restrict the size 
of the small lot, making it seem smaller 
than it really is. 

We solved the problem by coma 
our fence a stone gray. e gray 
actually blends in so well as a natural 
background for the shrubbery and 
perennial border that it sets off the plant- 
ings better than the white did. It is 
nearer ground color, which is a natural 
background for plants. Green is also a 
natural background, but is not desirable 
for the sven backyard fence. The 

y algo y creates the illusion of a 

‘lot when used on small garden 
fences. I have used both white and 
gray paint on the same sized lots and 
where gray is used, the lot actually looks 
larger. Try it the next time you paint 
your fence. 


I WOULD recommend doi away 
entirely with the common lilac on 
small lots and in backyard gardens. I 
much preferthe French hybrids. They do 
not sucker as a rule, stay where you want 
them, and they are not as subject to 
mildew as the common varieties. My 
French hybrids, which are planted along 
my picket fence, are much more depend- 
able in blooming season then the common 
lilac. I like President Carnot, Charles X, 
and Mme. Lemoine, a pure white. 


Wwe: continue to set out roses of such 
tender foliage that they are an easy 
prey to mildew and other common fun- 
gous diseases? The worst offenders alon 

this line in the average garden are the ol 
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ramblers, and about the worst is the crim- 
son rambler. I can heartily recommend 
the Van Fleet roses, now carried by al- 
most every rose dealer, because they 
almost entirely overcome this deficiency. 
I have the following climbers growing 
along my picket fence: Climbing Ameri- 
can Beauty (it surely is a beauty), Ameri- 
can Pillar, Dr. W. Van Fleet, Silver Moon, 
Tausendschon, Dorothy Perkins, Mary 
Lovett, Dr. Huey, Excelsa, Aunt Harriett, 
and Mary Wallace, a semi-climber. These 
are not all Van Fleet roses, but most of 
them are mildew-resistant. I have found 
it necessary to watch Dorothy Perkins 
and Tausendschon the closest for mildew. 


‘THE very best fertilizer for the garden 
is poultry droppings. This is espe- 
cially true where straw litter is used on 
the floor of the poultry coop and the hens 
have worked it over and over until it is 
well broken up. For a good many years I 
used it exclusively in my flower and vege- 
table garden. The litter was the only 
mulching material used in the fall and 
winter and in the spring this was worked 
into the soil. In a very few seasons you 
can entirely change the consistency of 
even the stubbornest soils by thismethod. 
Half a dozen hens in a tiny coop in a 
corner of the yard will furnish the average 
family enough eggs—and enough of the 
precious fertilizer!—to more than justify 
themselves. 


I? will probably always be a mooted 
question whether to remove the lawn 
clippings or allow them to fall back on the 
lawn. If theformer course is adopted, you 
will have to add humus from time to time 
to keep up the vitality of the lawn. Com- 
mercial fertilizers will not be sufficient. 
Personally, early in the season, I remove 
the clippings and use them as a mulch 
for the evergreen foundation plantings. 
Your evergreens demand a cool, moist 
soil but don’t mulch too heavily with the 
clippings. Later in the season I don’t use 
the grass catcher but allow the clippings 
to fall back. You must mow the lawn 
oftener when this is done, for long clip- 

ings look bad for a few days after mow- 
ing. If the grass is short when cut, the 
clippings are not noticeable and do not 
detract from the appearance of the lawn. 


Dent forget some annuals for the 
backyard garden. It is a mistake, I 
think, to depend entirely on perennials, 
just as it is a mistake to depend entirely 
on annuals. We use zinnias, snap- 
dragons (several colors), phlox, cosmos 
and others to good advantage s rinkled 
thru the perennials and shrubs. We find 
the annuals especially good for the fag end 
of the season when most of the perennials 
have ceased to bloom. 


HE most enjoyable hours I have had 

in my backyard garden were the 
moonlit hours, often far into the night, 
when I sat on the edge of the lily pool 
with some friends, and we talked of noth- 
ing much in particular. All around us 
there was the throb and purr of life, of 
Creation quietly pushing ahead into ful- 
fillment. The frogs on the lily pads, tame 
and gentle as pets; throating their hope- 
less tunes, even blended in. Icotane in the 
mass always harmonizes and pleases; in 
the detail, often displeases. But those quiet 


hours, when all 
Eternity seems to ’ 
pause a bit, are 
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in the world—and more zinc on 


which adds many years to service. These 
features mean better looking, longer lasting 
fence and saving money in years of service. 


Ask your dealer 
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HER®’S what you get when you ask your 
dealer for Zinc Insulated American Fence— 


» Superior quality steel, smoother, rounder 
wires drawn by the most skilled wire drawers 
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Landscape Planning Service 


Continued from page 22 

into the house. The entrances to the 
outdoor areas are closed by gates of a 
— simple design also. To onize 
with the other structures in the garden 
they are rustic. The entire area is sur- 
rounded by a lattice fence about five feet 
high. Inside this there is a low shrub 
planting bordered by perennials. The 
perennials have been selected for a suc- 
cession of bloom. Flanking either side 
of the seat and gateway leading into the 
service are planted arbor vitae. Mugho 
pines mark the terrace entrance. Shade 
for the garden is provided by the elm 
tree planted in the service area and the 
ash trees in the parking, and also by the 
maples me within the area. 

The driveway to the garage is rather 
isolated and does not appear to be part 
of the general scheme, but a straight con- 
crete pavement is not generally a very 
decorative of the landscape and 
should not feature as prominently as it 
very often does. The garage was so 
Ee as to provide a space for a compost 

eap at the rear. This very unsightly, 
but very essential part of a garden is so 
laced in this problem, that it could never 
an eyesore, tucked away as it is, in the 
corner. The service area is much larger 
than is necessary for a house the size of 
this one, but in alloting to it the amount 
of area it has, it was thought that a vege- 
table garden might be wanted some time 
in the future. 

By keeping in mind the most important 
points of a design and bringing into har- 
mony the surrounding landscape with the 
house plan, some very pleasing results are 
obtainable. It is also well to bear in 
mind that before placing the house on 
the property and digging the foundations, 
a general landscape scheme should be de- 
veloped. The architect and the land- 
scape architect should work in conjunc- 
tion with each other and in this way the 
house will be given its proper setting and 
the land used to its best advantage. 


Forcing Frames Made From 


Window Backband 


One of my neighbors, a florist, has 
never failed to have the earliest outdoor 
grown sweet peas on the market, and he 
is generally more than a week ahead of 
the other growers. He attributes his 
success to the use of forcing frames made 
just wide enough to cover a row. These 
frames he makes himself, from window 
backband and cold frame lights, generally 
using broken pieces. 

Each frame is six feet long and twelve 
inches wide, and is mitered at the corners. 
The glass is held in place with glazing 

ints and is bedded in putty. As early 
in the spring as the ground can be 
worked, he makes trenches about six 
inches deep and six inches wide at the 
bottom, where the rows of sweet peas are 
to stand. The dirt is thrown up on both 
sides of the trench in ridges. In the bot- 
tom of each trench he sows rather thickly, 
two rows of sweet peas about four inches 
apart. ‘The frames are then placed end 
to end over each trench, completely cov- 
ering it, and the heat of the.sun soon 
starts the seed into growth. When the 
plants are thru the ground, the frames 
are tilted to give air each day, but are 
replaced at night. On very warm days 
they are removed altogether, but on cold, 
blustery days they are left on all the 
time.—C. B. Peterson. 
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“Garden Book 
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Adventuresin Super-Gardening 
Continued from page 61 

amounted to $54.25—(from a hundred 

square feet of land, mind you!) 

For her following crop she removed the 
frame, worked the fertilizer in, and put 
half of the ground into beans for next 
year’s seed, the other half into eggplant 
for home consumption. In that heavily 
fertilized soil both crops bore prolifically, 
as may be seen in the photograph taken 
seven weeks later, the eggplant crop being 
worth upwards of ten dollars at | 
prices. The beans were worth two. 
Deducting all expenses, the total net 
profit on this bit of land—which is the 
four-hundred-and-thirty-fifth of an acre 
was $60.05. Which is farming at the rate 
of $26,000 an acre. Only—unfortunately 
—it cannot be done on the acre scale 
because the market does not absorb sweet 
potato torn by the million. Still it 
goes to show what a woman can do. 

But meanwhile Mrs. Ruth was carry- 
ing on another little adventure in the 
main garden on a strip of land 107 feet 
long by 4% feet wide—481) square feet, 
or a trifle less than a ninety-second of an 
acre. Upon this strip she planted 104 
hills of pole lima beans in a double row, 
tying every four poles together at the top 
for mutual support. When tied thus they 
are called “wigwams.” There were 
twenty-six of them on the strip. 

Then, merely by way of experiment, 
she obtained 200 beet seedlings from a 
greenhouse and set them out down the 
middle of the strip between the poles— 
which used half the row and cost her 
twenty cents. Between the hills, and in 
front of each on the sunny side, she set 
a home-grown cabbage plant. 

These three crops started out together 
at the same time, but the beets were 
grown, taken out and sold as extra earlies 
netting $3.25, before the beans had 
reached the tops of the poles. The cab- 
bages came on later, but were ready before 
the shade above could injure them. The 
estimated value of this crop, which was 
used at home, was $7. Beets and cab- 
bages together, on half the available land, 
returned $10. 

By the first of August the lima beans 
had the ground to themselves. And they 
needed it all. There was no passing any- 
where. Ropes of runners ran from wig- 
wam to wigwam, massy clusters of 
hanging high and low, so thick on the 
vines that she could fill her pail without 
moving from the spot where she stood to 
be photographed. 

This crop of lima beans was the finest 
I saw anywhere, but as they were mostly 
used at home, and no account kept of 
them, an exact estimate is impossible. 
Two expert gardeners in the neighbor- 
hood told me the crop was “worth over 
forty dollars.” My own estimate, based 
on counting the average of pods to the 
pole and beans to the pods, gave a total 
of 156 quarts, dry shelled, as the crop. 
At Lancaster prices, this would have 
meant a crop worth over $60. 
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Dwarf Fruit Trees--- 


Best for the Home Garden 
Require Half the Space of Ordinary Trees 


Make your fruit garden dreams come true 
by planting dwarf fruit trees. They are the 
best for the home garden because they are easy 
to plant—easy to care for—easier to pick the 
fruit—bear in about half the time of ordinary 
fruit trees—need less room and never get too 
big—bear delicious tasting fruits that will 
supply the family needs. 

lant Van Dusen Dwarf Trees this Spring. 
Take advantage of our special offer below. 





VAD PALA LN OOOO POOPIE ON 


‘Special $6.50 Offer for $5.00 







1—Scarlet Beauty Apple............ $1.25 
1—Bartiett Pear............000... 1.00 
1—Princess Christine Cherry........ 1.25 
1—Rochester Peach................ 1.25 
1—Royal Purple Plum.............. 1.75 





Regular Price $6.50 
ore Price $5.00 
(F.0.B.) Geneva, N.Y. 





Send money Order, apres 
Order or personal check. 





Send postal for our FREE catalog describing complete line 
of trees, ornamentals, shrubs, vines, etc. 


The Van Dusen Nurseries 
C.C.McKay,Mgr. BoxF, Geneva,N.Y. 





Dwarf Apple Tree 
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Read this letter from an © 
enthusiastic customer 
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For quick stra 
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money grow plants produced and 
dest grower of small fruit plants in 

ichigan. Established 1885 and still growing. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. Our handsome new catalog tells all about the many thrifty 
and profitable varieties of high-prodacing strawberry plants we grow 
—write for it. We also save you money on vigorous, hardy grape, rasp- 
berry, blackberry, and dewberry plants. 
igan fruit belt. Guaranteed healthy and true-to-name. 
We ship direct at wholesale prices— special rates if you 
order NOW. Write for our catalog today. 


DAVID KNIGHT 6 SON 
Box 53, Sawyer, Berrien County, Mich. 





All grown in the famous Mich- 











patch. Our New Book is a 


Pages of Pictures of Wonderful New 
Varieties of Strawberries, Raspber- 
ries, Blackberries, Gra: Tells which 
varieties are best for Garden or Field. 


Keith New-Land Plants net growers 


$513 from 
e guide to Big Profits. 


Wis. made $1000 from acre—A. B. Smalwood 
A.—Mienk of Mich. cleared $165 from small garden 


NEW STRAWBERRY BOOK 


FREE 


Shows Mastodon that New, Biggest, Everbearing Strawberry 


$500 to $700 per A. GROWING KEITH’S STRAWBERRIES. 


largest yields. Ed Rolff of 
of °W. Va. made 


Write today. It’s FREE. 

















Wildhagen Bulb Farms, Box 544, Waterloo, lowa 





For The Back Yard Garden 


25 Burrill 25 Gibson 
25 Sen. Dunlap 25 Progressive 
Above 100 Plants, Postpaid $1.00 
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Good "isms Sipeinnatt, Ohie, (College Hill 
° ‘ear. 

Apple or Peach frome ‘ont ki is "16 *to 2 


in 
ft., $1.00. 2to3ft.,$2.00. By P. e 
Catalogue teee. es Lcd Gclemen. walla 









KEITH BROS. NURSERY Box 20 SAWYER, MICH. 
STRAWBERRIES | | pencay “OUR FRUIT TREES 











(jo eeesesss: 


) Fence ' — 
Prices BROWNS| 






Get This Bargain Book Free | 


In my new Bargain Fence Book you'll 
find prices cut a _ bon a yc ~ 
been waiting good long e—and, 
im Brown's prices 

hy ART Fd ni st. 
Now Is The Time to Buy Fence 
mney nging tes on iy Serene yi of 
oy ~ Ue galvanized hep pice gee posts, » 
“THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO.(7) 
Dept.307 Cleveland, Ohio 


ROW your flowers in baskets— beautiful hand-woven 
willows. Better for planting or potting. Fine quality 
leak-proof, metal containers. Hanging bask et shown here is 


whole- willow; strong, durable, decorative. Have strong 
made for . in. standard ee $1.55 postpaid. Porch box 


Eis / | \ 


















very. Money 


ler today. 
REEDO BASKET CoO. 
225 Fifth Avenue — Dept, 3 
k City 


New Yor 









































SAVE % tor 


ON YOUR FURNACE 
Fats advent’ of the & : 


fn our 7 


noe a Sle ee Furnaces “SEgary, 
qa urnaces c 


sd He ose Fae ¥ 
Suis) iad gavin Past wr er SQLS erway 
raace 0b i uP Rea 


vour furnace up in a cw pours ‘by 
es toca em 


‘A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 








Sales 
Ave. Chicago, Ll. 


PLANS: ior HOMES 
**The New Colonials” 


650 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 
**all-American Homes” 

7 to 10 rooms—$1 

Sg annoy Stueeo Homes” 

7% Dupl J $1 

**West Coast tao Books” 

5 to7 rms.—$1; 3 to 5 rms.—$1 


Architects, 220 Calif. Bldg , Los les 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 
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A great peacock-backed arm chair from the Orient is here used with less exotic wicker pieces 


and with. 


urniture of waxed brown mahogany 


The Winning Ways of Wicker 


Continued from page 24 


Wickerware is a boon in furnishing the 
sunroom where furniture that is light 
enough in weight to be easily moved 
about is particularly suited to the in- 
formality of such a room. Moreover, as 
the sunroom is not ordinarily in use for 

rotracted periods, it offers considerable 
atitude in the em- 
ployment of colors 
that might be far 
too vibrant  else- 
where. Orange in 
all its phases, the 
brighter greens such 
as emerald, apple, 
Paddy and jade, 
blue as intense as 
cerulean, electric 
and royal, even ver- 
milion and other 
reds that we ap- 
proach with fear 
and trembling in 
the furnishing of 
much used rooms— 
any of these can 
have a place in the 
semi - outdoor sun- 
room, provided the 
brilliant color chos- 
en for the wicker 
furniture is toned 
down by proper 





—_— 





account of the extensive use which is now 
being made of black iron for tables, 
lamps, fireplace fittings, smoking stands 
and other accessories. With the all black 
furniture of iron and wicker as a founda- 
tion, many stimulating schemes can be 
built up. In one sunroom, for instance, 
linoleum in a design 
of alternating black 
and taupe blocks, 
clothes the central 
portion of the floor; 
surrounded by an 
effective border of 
plain black linole- 
um. One or two 
unpatterned rugs of 
henna color are at- 
tractively intro- 
duced. The sand- 
float plaster walls 
and the woodwork 
are painted alike to 
a warm cafe-au-lait, 
slightly deeper than 
the ceiling. Long, 
straight hanging 
curtains of tau 

rep, vertically 

striped in gold, ~ 
na, blue and black, 
adorn the windows, 
which are equipped 
with glass curtains 





cushioning and that 
it does not clash 
with the decorative 


Wall embellishments of living green are 
made possible by this trellis-topped pot- 
holder of wickerware 


of light yellow 
square-meshed net. 





scheme of a com- 

municating room. 

For example, vermilion-painted wicker 
furniture, however charming it might be, 
would be anything but appropriate for a 
sunroom that opened from a living room 
where soft blues, browns and yellows pre- 
dominated. 

Black-enameled wickerware is peren- 
nially popular—in part, because it gives 
so much leeway in the choice of colors for 
cushions, rugs and hangings. It is also 
especially to the fore at present in the 
furnishing of dens and sunrooms on 


Just the right en- 
vironment is here 
prepared for black enameled wicker fur- 
niture, cushioned in linen-colored cretonne 
repeating all the hues found in the win- 
dow-hangings; and for sundry pieces of 
black iron, including yellow parchment- 
shaded lamps for floor and table. 

Wicker is quite as much at home in 
the bedroom as it is in the den, the sun- 
room or the living room. As for its place 
upon the porch—that is something that 
will be discussed in a future issue as porch 
days approach. 
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Plant this wonderful collection of 


Glorious Gladioli 


They will make your a i 
gay from July till 


The The sant oe 
my ge as ° 
nal bud has 


ost. 


ikes will murprion you with their 
skoda and blendings, varying de- 
open in water until the termi- 
Plant in Apriland every 
ioaee till mid-June f evigte sum- 
mer and Autumn flowers. We a 
millions of Gladioli on our 
Island Farms, and want to Pavan 
duce these grand all-summer flowers 
to thousands of American Home 
Gardens ; Tarde we offer:— 


allsure bloomers 

100 oi in.) in a choice 
ment prepaid any anywhere in$ 

the U. i tcuececes ose tne 3 

ith each order we send our beauti- 


Ww 

ful, ib ated booklet, ‘Best on 

Earth “Biadiol. ** describ! many 
-~ oe — 


GEO. J. J. JOERG, Inc. 





























LONG | ISLAND, NEW YORK 
BIG Gladioli 


p*,* You ae s Beg b. --- with 
the flash of » the tee o of red, 

the glory of deep Sentin, softened with the 
most uisite lavenders, pinks, 
ites, _— here and there a per- 


bul uarantecd to bloom. is 


ane i 
i= oe, 





Foch free with first 
ORDER TO-DAY 
B. F. KINDIG, BOX 895, East Lansing, Mich- 


“GLADIOLI’ 


MINNESOTA GROWN 
CATALOG OF 150 VARIETIES 
ON REQUEST 


J. V. EDLUND 


WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINNESOTA 


Quality Cae 


Choicest California-grown gladioliand dahlias, 
the best of the new and sta owen 
attract instant admiration. Moderately 


Send for Salbach’s Blue Book. 


Carl Salbach, Grower 


And ori saater of New Varieties 
6070 Hillegass Oakland, Cali 


KEMP’S WONDER GLADS AND DAHLIAS 


Acquainted Offer 


Sees 


‘A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist, 
Little Shiver 
For 26 years a breeder and grower of fine Horticultural 


i0 GLAD BULBLETS "FREE 


re ee sees, 
White, Cracker Jack. em 


Tess of I 
‘anama, W' gy Primitinas (sp secs. 2 
Gt price $3) each variet 
d names and Sof te two ¢ mesbat fad overs rae on 


addresses 
order wesend 100 mixed Bulblets 
GLAD RANCH, 1003 Bertch Yow 


12 ceecees Sietiol Gladiolus $1.2 1.25 ft Rocteels 


PA lor. Feunellt 
k Glory Prinoepe, Salmon r4 
bloomieg dann py Bear 19 om _ = 
FIRTHCLIFFE c GARDENS, yg me ie N. J. 


GLADIOLI, 200 BULBLETS 25¢ 


}000-$1.00, size bulbs $1.00 all prepai 
y bewatital ~~ pe 4b or descriptive prise fet. 


F. ‘i. PALMITER 4 & SON, JANESVILLE, WIS. 
SRELLS I 

i She de ramos es as 
GLADIOL! poaeriasst dostpaid tae. 
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Ask ‘or price list of varieties. 











Better Homes and Gardens 


Some of the Better Hardy 
Perennials 


Continued from page 79 

far above the delicately and deeply lobed 
foliage. A division of the root stock in 
the spring is one of the best methods of 
propagating the columbine. Seeds can 
also be sown, but these must be planted 
as soon as possible after they have be- 
come ripe. 

Quite a number of hardy species can 
be found in the family of the phlox. Some 
of them flower from August until the 
frost kills them, others, the smaller, 
lower forms such as Phlox subulata, are 
children of spring. They hug the ground, 

—, themselves over it. But it is 

ese trailing species which are quite 
delicate when transplanted or divided, 
therefore they must be gently handled, 
and all unnecessary injury avoided. 

Among hardy perennials, the varieties 
of Pyrethrum are seldom found. The 
large flowers of the simple species range 
in color from white to rose and 
When conee fe in a loamy soil these plants 
thrive luxuriantly. They furnish a good 
type of cut-flower for the flowers are 
situated on long stems, and then, too, 
the flowers keep theif fresh state for a 
comparatively long time. Propagation 
can be carried on both with seeds and 
thru a division of the root stock, but the 
seeds should be sown as soon as they 
have ripened. 

Showy flowers are always developed 
by the poppy, the Turkish poppy being 
the most colorful. This plant demands full 
sunlight as well as a rich type of soil. The 
flower stalks must be bound if planted in 
a windy and exposed situation, and the 
seedpods are to be cut as soon as the 
petals have fallen, for their development 
weakens the plant unnecessarily: the 
other hand, the pods, on their long slender 
stalks, are quite decorative when planted 
in groups. Papaver bracteatum has black 
spots on the scarlet red floral envelope. 
The poppy can be propagated, true to 
form, thru division or thru parts of their 
roots, cut one inch in length, placed in 
rills, with their thicker ends up, and 
covered with a good garden soil. 

The last to co. flowers in the 
autumn is the y perennial chrysan- 
themum, which, in former 
quite extensively cultivated. 
forms of this plant are known, Da -augeom 
in white, yellow and purple colors an 
producing large heads. Their flowers are 
not destroyed by light night frosts, only a 
heavier frost kills the aerial part of the 
plant. A sunny place is absolutely essen- 
tial to their welfare and hee they will 
flower most profusely. If, in the fall, 
these plants are provided with a little 
wood ashes as fertilizer, then the flowers, 
produced the next year, will be countless 
in number. Propagation is most con- 
veniently carried out by a division of the 
older root stocks or by removing the 
nee in sprin 

The form of the underground stem of 
the various types of perennials differ, in a 
large measure, from each other, and upon 
this difference, the ease or difficulty of 
root stock division depends. The thin 
stemmed species are easily divided by 
tearing or cutting. A division of the 
roots must be accomplished from time 
to time, even tho no propagation is 
carried out, to loosen the roots and then, 
too, the soil is deprived of all its nutri- 
ment if the plant is left too long without 
attention. 


ears, was 
onderful 





Lilacs bring thoughts of sweet, 
old-fashioned gardens. The! arge, 
fragrant, flower clusters of lilacee! give charming beauty 
to garden and lawnin earliest spring. 


Our famous “HIGHLAND PARK COLLECTION” 
thrives in any fertile soil. 


6 Varieties *10 


De Miribel. Bluish violet. 





Pasteur. Single, > vinewp red turns to black red. 
Rai Albert. urple, = to shaded —y" 
Chas. Joly. ." Double, deep e red, changes to 


Mime, Abel Gh Yh Double, pure white flowers. 
Purplish red. 


Writefor meet? ti free thirty-two page Catalogue 
**E”’ illustrated in colors, describing fruits, berries 


| ae ae nut and shade trees and all kinds “of 


flowering 
GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 
Nurserymen and Landscape Architects 


GLENWOOD NURSERY 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 








Have you seen the 
new Kunderd Catalog? 


Wrrre for a free copy Read 
about the wonderful new nag 
giadioli originations. Get your 
orders in early to be sure of the 
varieties you want. Catalog liste 
hundreds of — Many 









illustrated in color. My full 
cultural ay ay in- 
cluded. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 12 large bulbs, 
vq assorted colors mailed postpaid 25e. 
Illustrated catalogue listing more 
than 150 named varieties and other 
special offers mailed free. 

The Edgewater Farms, Box458A,Sterling, 'ilinols 
GLAD IOLI A This unprecedented 


po tncrenee cur host of G 
Sjewsl $1. 
me 108 
198 


x) = aa Sand ter catatiges. 


i Sterling, tt. 




























FLOV LOWERS oe of Le 


Sinton 12 for st. 1 


Guisus entalen uke 
i Siicditann tad, Hayden Rowe, Mass. 





GLADIOLUS 


300 x VALUABLE IN F THE TEST PROD’ 
TION. VALUA INFO ATION t TO YOU. IF YOU 
DON’T SEND FOR MY CATALOGUE WE BOOTH LOs. 


NEWTON, 1OWA 


F. F. FAILOR, DEPT. B, 








“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 


SUPPLIES hot waterforkitchen, 

laundry and bathroom. Attaches 

to regular boiler without disturb- 

ing stove connections. 

BURNS “‘coal oil” and is both smoke- 
Economical 


less and odorless. to instal] 


and operate. 
APPROVED 
Many thousan 
of the country. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 11 on 
Hot Water Heating in the Home. 
Give name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Good Housekeeping. 
in use inevery section 

















Amazing LOW Introductory Price! 
Femous OLIVER 2t; BURNER 
for Cooking and Heating 











est Manufacturers 
Oil-Gas Burners in 
World 
OLIVER OIL BURNER CORP. 
227 Oliver Bidg.. St. Louis, Mo. 





cheaply with an 
S.&B.Potato Chipper 
Potato chips, the fashionable delicacy 


of the hour, for luncheons, picnics and par- 

ties. Now anyone can make them cheaply, 

easily and quickly. This wonderful little 
to chipper slices potatoes any thickness 

th lightning rapidity. Substantial, durable. 
Fine for Slicing All Vegetables 

Sent paid with instructions written by an ex- 

pert,'‘How to Make Potato Chips” upon receipt of $1. 


Money cheerfully refunded if you are not delighted. 


S.&B. Mfg.0o.859 LongfellowAve Detroit 


PASTEURIZE 


BABY’S FOOD AND 
PREVENT DISEASE! 
ON’T wulb-<agsite for free 


booklet with details of won- 
derful invention! , 


Selfseal Pressure Cooker Co., Inc. 
Dept. 20, Jamaica, New York 
Sct wares. 00 


SONGS — verte“ ear web yy 
DIES CO. ASHTABULA, OHIO 
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Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens readers 


This is your department and 
help of e good cook in ourf. 
unpu recipes. 


Peanut Butter Tea Rolls 
1 cupful of scalded milk 1 teaspoonful of salt 
io ere et ene 1 cake of yeast 


eggs cupful of peanut 
\% cupful of melted ‘ her “ 
butter 3% cupfuls of flour 
Pinch of nutmeg 


Dissolve the yeast cake in one-quarter 
cupful of lukewarm water. When milk is 
lukewarm stir in ut butter, add one 
and one-half cupfuls of flour, beat well, 
and add the dissolved yeast cake. Let 
rise until light, then add butter, sugar, 
salt, nutmeg and the well-beaten eggs. 
Add flour to make a soft dough. Knead 
and let rise in a warm place. en light 
shape into rolls. *Put in well-buttered 
pan, let rise and bake in a quick oven 
(400 degrees) for fifteen minutes.—Mrs. 


H. H. W., Oregon. 
Gelatine Pudaing 
1 quart of milk 


2 tablespoonfuls of plain gelatine 
4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 


4 eggs 
Heat the milk. Beat yolks of and 
sugar together, add the velatine. “Stir in 
the hot milk, and add the well-beaten 
egg whites last. Flavor to taste. Chill.— 
J. K. H., Wisconsin. 


Luncheon Sandwiches 

Cut the bread in a little thicker slices 
than for tea sandwiches. Spread well 
with a mixture of any cold meat chopped, 
moistened with top milk, melted butter, 
and seasoned with celery salt, parsley, 
salt, pepper, paprika, or any other season- 
ing. Cut slices in two and fry brown on 
a buttered griddle. Cheese sandwiches, 
or those made with canned or freshly 
cooked fish ai. just as good. Serve hot 
with stuffed celery or tomatoes. This is 
a good way to use sandwiches up after a 
party, but sweet ones are not good to use. 
—C. C. 8., New Hampshire. 


Cream Cookies 
1 cupful of butter or 3 tablespoonfuls of sour 
butter and 

1 cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of soda 

3 eggs ETS Staaehved in the 

“ Flour to make stiff 

Cream the butter and sugar, add whole 
eggs and beat vigorously, then add the 
other ingredients. Roll rather thin, dust 
tops of cookies with and bake. A 
raisin may be placed in the center of 
each cooky before baking if desired.— 
Mrs. M. C. M., Iowa. 


Caramel Sponge Cake 
(as. eee 
pastry flour % cupful of boiling 
3 level teaspoonfuls of water 
baking powder \{ teaspoonful of salt 
Put one cupful of the sugar in a pan 
and place the on the stove. Heat, 
stirring meanwhile, until the sugar is all 
melted and of a light brown color, but do 
not let it burn. Add the boiling water and 
stir until all lumps are dissolved. This 
will make about one cupful of sirup. Beat 
the four egg whites until sti Add 


beaten yolks and the remaining half-cup- 


ite 
amily. Se cece adhe 
‘e will pay for every one used. 


value the 


ful of sugar. Mix salt, baking powder 
and flour, and add to the egg mixture 
alternately with the hot sirup. Add 
vanilla. Bake like any sponge cake in a 
moderate oven (300 degrees) and frost 
with caramel frosting—L. G., South 
Dakota. 


1 teaspoonful of white 


pepper 
ote a Se 
es poonfu mus- 

vi tard seed 


negar 

I CW Roo 

Cut peeled beets in thin slices, and boil 
in just enough water to cover until tender, 
which will < in twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. Add the onions chopped very 
fine. Place in a dish, and — & sauce 
of the rest of the ingredients. Dice the 
bacon and brown slightly, add the other 
ingredients, bring to a boil, ur over the 
beets and chill—Mrs. M. M. B., Penn- 
sylvania. 

Baked Potatoes and Peas 


Allow one-quarter pound of bacon to 
each half-dozen potatoes and each pint of 
pas Wash the potatoes, and cut in 

ves. Scoop out the insides, forming a 
cavity. Sprinkle this cavity with salt 
and pepper and fill with seasoned peas. 
Place a bit of bacon on top of each po- 
tato, and bake in the oven (350 degrees) 
until the potato is done. A little minced 
parsley or onion may be added to the 
peas if desired.—Mrs. E. B., Iowa. 

Pineapple Sponge Pie 
2cupfulsofgratedpine- 44 teaspoonful of lemon 
~ pons 1 tablespoonful of corn- 
starch 
1 cupful of sugar 

Beat egg yolks and sugar together with 
the cornstarch, add to ep are with the 
lemon extract, and melted butter. Cut 
and fold in egg whites beaten until stiff. 
Pour into a plate lined with uncooked 
pastry and bake in a moderate oven (300 
degrees) until set, or about twenty min- 
utes.—R. C. S., Pennsylvania. 

Italian Macaroni 

1 pound of macaroni 2 tablespoonfuls of 

he SP ee 

134 to 2 pounds of 2 teaspoonfuls of 

4% mL nen green poonf sugar 
. Boil macaroni in water with salt for 
ten minutes. Place in a strainer running 
cold water thru it. 

Fry the pork chops. When done, re- 
move from pan. Put in the pan the green 
pe — cut in small pieces, and add 4 
tablespoonful of butter and seasoning. 

until well browned, which will take 
thirty to forty minutes. Replace the 
pork chops, adding the tomatoes, more 
seasoning, one tablespoonful of ‘butter, 
and sugar. Cook until mixture is = 
dark. , mt over the macaroni and re- 
heat the entire dish. Serve very hot. 
When green peppers are not available, use 
canned daantes ta H., Connecticut. 
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Nut Sweet Potatoes 


Peel and slice thinly a quantity of 
apples and twice that quantity of cooked 
sweet potatoes. Arrange in alternate 
layers in a buttered baking dish, sprink- 
ling the apples very lightly with grated 
maple sugar and chopped hazelnuts, and 
dotting the potatoes liberally with butter. 
Cover the top with buttered crumbs, 
again Sprinkle with nuts, and bake in a 
rather hot oven (350 degrees) until the 
apples are tender. This is delicious 
served with slices of broiled bacon.—Mrs. 
L. G. B., Ohio. 


Cold Weather Dish 


1 pound of soup meat chopped into small pieces 
6 tate venti seo potatoes, chopped 

1 onion chepped 

1 pint of fresh or canned tomatoes 

Salt and pepper to taste 

1 cupful of rich milk 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 


Mix milk and flour together smoothly. 
Cook meat about thirty minutes, then 
add potatoes, onion, tomatoes, and seas- 
oning. Cook until tender. While the 
mixture is still boiling add the mixed 
flour and milk. Let all boil up together. 
Serve hot with stale bread or strips of 
toast or crackers.—Mrs. W. T. H., 
Missouri. 

Orange Delight 


4 oranges sliced and 1 tablespoonful of corn 
seeded starch 
1 cupful of sugar 2 egg yolks 
2 cupfuls of milk 2 egg whites 
1 tablespoonful of powdered sugar 


Heat milk in a double boiler. Mix in 
a bowl cornstarch, egg yolks and boiling 
milk. Return to fire to thicken but do 
not let boil. Pour this mixture over the 
oranges which have been placed in a pud- 
ding dish. Mix the egg whites with the 
powdered sugar, beat slightly, and pour 
over the top of the dish. Brown slightly 
in the oven.—M. &., Illinois. 


Economical Loaf Cake 


2 eggs 3 teaspoonfuls of baking 
1 cupful of sugar powder 
\% cupful of milk 14 teaspoonful of salt 
nfuls of water 44 teaspoonful of flav- 
of cake flour orin, 
4 cupful of salad oi 


Beat yolks of eggs with water. Add 
sugar gradually, then flavoring. Alter- 
nate the milk and flour sifted with bakin 
powder and salt. Add oil and lastly fold 
in the stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake 
forty minutes in a moderate oven (300 
degrees). Ice with fudge icing sprinkled 
with chopped nuts.—Mrs. M. R. H., 
Washington. 

Baked Apple Pie 

Bake the required number of apples 
until tender, and cut into small pieces, 
peeling and all. Then continue just as 
tho you were going to make a green-apple 
pie, except that you do not use spices. 
Baked apples have a flavor of their own 
which is much better than any you can 
add to them. Add just a little water and 
a tablespoonful of sugar for every apple. 
Bake until crust is brown. Serve either 
hot or cold. You will find this to be far 
better than any apple pie you ever tasted. 
—F. C., Texas. 


Taffy Apples 


1 cupful of brown sugar 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
44 cupful of granulated 1% cupful of water 
“—— 1 tablespoonful of cook- 
% cupful of white corn ing oil 
sirup \4 tablespoonful of salt 
Red coloring 
Cook sugar, corn sirup, water, salt and 
cooking oil until it hardens in cold water. 
Remove from fire, add flavoring and color- 
ing. Stick skewers in ends of apples, dip 
one at a time into the hot sirup and place 
on oiled paper to cool.—Mrs. L, W., 


2 tables 
2 cupf 
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‘Yhe cAutomatic 





“Rapid Electuic, 
Fireless Range 







Simply Wonderful — 


Every Home Should 
Have One! 


Here is what 
have rang wenn 


shuts off electricity at 
the right time and cook- 
ing or roasting con- 
tinues on cook- 
ing principle. Fuel-sav- 
Wm. Campbell i, work-saving, time- 


Pr; ; sa and wonder- 
The Original Fire- ti tl in better cool i 
cious 





less Cooker Man 


more de 
meals. 
Here’s 
~ t It Will Do 


For You 
Roasts all kinds of meats 
—fowls ai fish. Only 
uses electricity about 1-3 
of the usual time. Cooks 
all vegetables— eight 

um tatoes 
use electricity to 12 
minutes. Does all baking. 
A cake uses electricity 
about 12 to 15 minutes. 
A boiled ham uses elec- 
tricity 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cooks a boiled dinner 
complete—using electric- 
ity about 40 minutes. 


= 


for frying, coo! 
17 inch oven for 


fireless coo 
Oven big enough 






















coffee, boils tea 
kettle — no other 
stove needed. Will 
do anything 







With this range you can do all 
yo cooking under the perfect 

at control ofelectricity and yet 
at a cost that is only one-third 
of what it would be if a regular 
electric cook stove were used. 


Has double electric grillon top 


, roasting, 
etc., and a big electrically heated 
er compartment. 
to hold a large 
turkey or three loaves of bread. 
‘ Slow, fast, or medium heat. 

Entire range lined with alu- 
minum—tust-proof 


keep clean. No special wiring 
necessary. Attach to any lamp 
socket or wall plug. On casters, 
move anywhere. All complete, 
ready to use when you receive it. 


Special Low Factory Price 
And 30 Day Trial Offer 


Write today for big illustrated 
catalog and my introductory 
offer, special low price for a lim- 
ited time only. My price will 
amaze you. Selling direct gives 
you big savings! or casy 
payments. 


etc., a deep 


and casy to 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., 1011 Union Ave., Alliance, 0. 
Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 















CLOTHES DRIER 


Dries washing spotiessiy clean, fo! 

like an umbrella to store away. Ail parte 
. 135 ft, line. ves in 16 ft. 
. A proven success. Gives 


space. No of ot 
Xx FA 

clbgrabie. Yet light in weight. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

1OWA GATE COMPANY, CEDAR FALLS, 1owa 









BRINGS YOU GENUINE 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 


SHIPMAN WARD MFG. CO. 
Aves. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Cuticura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Sam 
To Cuticura 








Malden, Mass. 
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Dircct to You” 2222: 








FOR WALL DISPLAYS 


little b= ay easily sh without 
— to or e by come 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
Handy for Fairs, Schools or Clube 


10c Pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 






















“MAKE IT STICK” 


Whatever you do, use the 
MUCILAGE FOUNTAIN 
PEN (refillable) ; made oflight 
metal, nickel-plated, similar 
to Fountain Pen. Most useful 
“and practical home or office 
appliance on the market today. 
Sample 50c, laste a lifetime: 
agents wanted. 


THE JAX CO., Steger, Ill 
Better Homes and Gardens is for sale at News 














stands, Pass the word on to your neighbors 
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SN’T this the finest issue of any home magazine you 

ever examined? All the way from that wonderful 
poppy cever by Van Vreeland back to this last page 
there isn’t a single article that we didn’t think would 
help you make your home and garden just a little 
better in 1925. We have spent a lot of time and money 
in making this issue as good as possible. Won’t you 
write and tell us just which articles have meant the 
most to you? Our sincere effort is devoted to rendering 
the greatest possible service to you; we want to help 
you realize your dreams this year in that home and 
garden. This doesn’t mean helping you dream for 
another day or year—it means helping you better your 
surroundings NOW, but not ignoring your pocket- 
book. Your letters will help. 


RS. JOHN D. SHERMAN, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, says 
there are four essentials in establishing a home. They 
are: 1. To own the home you live in. 2. To live in a 
home planned to meet the needs of your family; to 
artistically and conveniently relate itself to its environ- 
ment; to fit the limitation of the family income. 3. To 
live in a home furnished with objects that suit the 
house in size, color and style; that are harmonious in 
relation to each other; that make for the comfort and 
convenience of the family; that satisfy the sense of 
beauty. 4. To organize life in the home so that the 
family may have bodily comfort, personal freedom, and 
joy in each other and in their friends. 
This, it seems to me, is the most concise statement of 
a “platform” for homemakers I have ever read. That 
I agree with it is demonstrated by every issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens. Our whole thought is to furnish 
you the suggestions, the inspiration and the counsel 
to realize the above. 


"THOSE old friends of yours—when did you see them 
last? When did you send a word of greeting, or 
renew friendship with them? Take an evening off soon 
and retrace your steps with them. It will renew your 
—_ and add a bit of happiness to this humdrum old 
world. 


“THERE is no pleasure like that which a man can 
take in his own home. So said Henry Ford to me. 
If this richest man in all the world is a curious fi 

to the rest of humanity, it is because he has held to the 
old joys and the old appraisals of pleasure. His head 
has not been turned by the glitter of gold. He has kept 
his feet on the ground while this restless age has 
rattled on. 


wrt do you do to make your homes more 
interesting as a place for family amusement? 
When was the last real good time you all had together? 
Man, by taking thought, may not be able to add to 
his stature, but he can, by taking thought, do much to 
insure the happiness of those about him. Just to laugh 
and be friendly, and kindly, eases the way so much— 
and how cheaply it comes to those who will! 


A READER wants to know why we “put advertisin 
along the borders of some of the pages to rob us o 
reading matter?” I am glad to answer that question, 
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but it is not fairly put. Advertising matter along the 
borders of our pages does not “rob’’ the reader of 
reading matter any more than it would if segregated in 
a section by itself. The advertising matter, instead of 
robbing you of editorial space, actually furnishes you 
more; the more advertising we have, the bigger the 
magazine and the more reading matter you get. For 
every page of advertising appearing in our columns, 
the editorial department gets more than a page for 
editorial matter. And the same general rule holds true 
in any periodical office, altho many do not allow so 
high a percentage. Advertising enables us to give you 
many times the value of your subscription money each 
issue, and it also tells you where you can buy the 
things so necessary to make that home better. Without 
it appearing in our columns, our service could. not be 
nearly what it is, not half so complete. 


ATTENTION! February 8-14 is anniversary week 
for the Boy Scouts of America. Fifteen years ago 
that week this great organization was launched. It 
has reached into every section of this country in that 
time, into almost every village and hamlet. The work 
it is doing in citizenship training, in character building, 
is unparalleled. Give it your support! If you have a 
boy of scout age, get him into a troop. He’ll learn to 
be manly, self-reliant, useful. He won’t be the less a 
man for it. 


A RECENT issue of Tree Talk, admirable little quar- 
terly, quotes a letter Lowell wrote in 1883 com- 
menting on the trees in Harvard Square. I quote these 
sentences, showing that the poet had an eye to the 
future: “Now ...I want you to take the ’elm in 
hand. We want more variety, more grouping. We 
want to learn that one fine tree is worth more than any 
mob of second-rate ones. We want to take a leaf out 
of Chaucer’s book, and understand that in a stately 
grove every tree must ‘stand well from his fellow 
apart.’ A doom hangs over us in the matter of archi- 
tecture, but if we will only let a tree alone, it will build 
itself with a nobleness of proportion and grace of detail 
that Giotto himself might have envied.” Lowell’s cry 
was against thoughtless and needless pruning of shade 
trees. Let us take a “1 from his comment. 


[% the January issue of this magazine we overlooked 
an item which we had fully intended to mention. 
The attractive house pictured in the frontispiece of that 
number is the home of Mr. W. M. Henry of Auburn, 
New York, and was designed by Mr. Carl C. Tallman 
of that city. We are glad to give credit in this con- 
nection to the proper persons. 


L= us help you make that garden or that home 
better. I am sure we can help you. Thousands of 
letters are answered every year by the various branches 
of the editorial department. ch one carries some 
help, some suggestion, some information which has 
aided a — reader to solve his or her problem. 
We are here to serve you; all it costs you for this 
personal service is a two-cent 

stamp. Our e on every 

phase of homemaking are as near P 
you as your letter carrier. 
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